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I  UI-.hl.KK     W  II  I  I  \M    ADKK 

'^pilK  fntnily  of  Atlw  ih  of  KngliKh  origin.      \X»  founder  in 
1     lh«*  riiiti-'l  Stat<'n  was  John  A«l«'«'.  wlio  in  the  <  th 

••••iitury  «■  •      1    '1    •     ■   ■      "i-)!,  wit!:  ' '-  <".".;iv    •••  '..    i\..vi- 
ili-nce  IMa  lU'  of   ^  \t  II  liitor 

«laU)  thf  family  n-niovt-d  to  Port*  ■  r  t'ounty, 

Sew   York,  iiml  tlu'noo.  in   1H*J^{.  to   W  trr,  in  the  nanio 

•■ounty. 

A  - <f  John  At!*"*'  wft.H  WilliAni  A''--*-   ^*'>"  ii...t-r;.  .1  fM-.rw^M 

To.  i  ..f  AUmny.  V.'w  York.     T;  ' 

AtliH*,  lNH>ani<>  n  pro  morchnnt  and  lianker  of  Now  York^ 

nmkinc  his  hoiiii' nt  U  •  nr- 

ri«'d    KUrii    L.   n>  '    S-  .\     I'lK  • 

of    tlu"    pri'.Hent    .  ..       ..    wn«    Imni.    ' 

founder  of  th»«  family  in  America. 

I'nHlerie  WilHam  Aili-e  wan  b«»ni  at  NS  !er 

(.'ount  on  April   V^ 

Wns     r»''!N*'i     ai      II  -  — -  ■  •  i  _      \\.:\-  •■i 

Hniinanl  T    Urirriii  -•  .  nti-l  t  j.re- 

I>ared  t4i  •  In  the  fall  of  1^  then  Mixt4'(>n 

years  of  aije,  he  was  matri«-ulati-d  at  Ya.  v.  and  Ix'pan 

the  pursuit  of  its  r  ■  at 

Yale  Wi-re  sp'  ■•   "  '  ..♦ 

iM'injj  hi^jli  ill 
cmduatf-d  with  the  d«»Rrw)  of  Kachelor  of  Aita. 

NVith  this  foundation  for  j«p<vial  pr  in*  Mr.  Ad«-«' 

came  to  New   York  and  enten><l  thi-   i^^w    ^  (     ■ 

Universitv   =■   ''•    *■■'!    *"  ^"^T:{.     \\    •  ^  ^:  tlu  .  . 
under   Pi.  .  W.    I*  The 

only  two  yean*  long,  and  jhj  in  the  KpriiiR  of  1875  he  waa  gradu- 
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2  FEEDEBIC    WILLIAM    ADEE 

ated,  with  honorable  standing  in  his  class,  and  received  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws. 

He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  May, 
1875.  Prior  to  his  gi-aduation  from  the  Law  School,  Mr.  Adee 
began  a  clerkship  in  the  office  of  Lord,  Day  &  Lord,  the  well- 
known  and  long-estabhshed  law  firm,  in  association  with  which 
he  continued  in  various  capacities  for  over  nine  years.  In  1883 
he  estabhshed  an  office  of  his  own  in  the  Equitable  Life  Assur- 
ance Society  Building,  120  Broadway,  New  York,  for  the  general 
practice  of  law.  He  has  attained  a  recognized  standing  in  the 
practice  of  commercial,  corporate,  trust,  and  real-estate  law,  and 
in  matters  pertaining  to  decedents'  estates.  Besides  his  office 
practice,  he  has  been  principally  engaged  in  the  New  York 
Supreme  Court,  Court  of  Appeals,  surrogates'  courts.  United 
States  courts  in  the  Southern  District  of  New  York  and  at 
Washington,  in  the  Covirt  of  Commissioners  of  Alabama  Claims, 
and  the  United  States  Coiu-t  of  Claims. 

While  an  undergraduate  at  Yale,  Mr.  Adee  became  a  member 
of  the  following  college  societies :  Scroll  and  Key,  Delta  Kappa 
Epsilon,  Delta  Beta  Xi,  and  Delta  Kappa.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
following  New  York  clubs  and  institutions  :  Union  Club,  Knicker- 
bocker Club,  University  Club,  Metropolitan  Club,  Down-Town 
Association,  Country  Club  of  Westchester  County,  Yale  Club, 
Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York,  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  and  New  York  Zoological  Society.  In  politics 
he  is  a  RepubUcan,  and  m  religion  he  is  a  member  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church,  being  a  pewholder  in  Trinity  Chapel, 
Trinity  Parish,  New  York  city. 

He  resides  at  the  family  homestead  on  Throg's  Neck,  West- 
chester, New  York  city,  Ijordering  on  Long  Island  Sound,  and 
his  law  offices  are  now  at  45  Pine  Street,  New  York  city. 
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THOMAS    Al  I  l-(iN 

'^piloM  AS  ALU  SON  wax.  Ixini  in  N.w  York  city  on  Sep- 
1  ti'inher  lit.  IMO.  and  \va.s  «Mlucat«'«l  in  tln'  pnMio  s«'lifK>Is  nn«l 
in  tho  ('oll<>^;t>  of  th«'  City  i»f  N«'\v  York.  fn»ni  which  latter  h'* 
was  jfra<luat«'tl  in  ISGO.  He  «tu»li«'«l  law  in  the  office  of  John  W. 
Kdniontls,  ex-juHtice  of  the  Kupnuno  Court  of  tho  State,  and  in 
NovenilnT.  18<il.  Was  admitted  to  pnietice  at  the  har.     Althou^'h 

his  father  was  at  th.-'  "' a  man  of  wealth,  Mr.  Allison's  inde- 

{MMidt-nt  spirit  con-  i   him  to  de[M'n*l  u|H>n  his  own  exer- 

tions for  maintenance.     He  s«>n'iHl  as  an  «»ffico-boy,and  ho  con- 
tinued to  work  his  way  fonvanl  and  upwanl  in  his  profeHsion. 

His  practice  has  included  soim*  of  thi-  most  fn-^iuentlv  ■ 
cas«'s  in  van»»us  hranch'S.  Imt   lie  has  from  th-    '■  ■•  ■  •  ■• 
es|MM'ial  attention  to  niunici|tnl  law.     He  has  I'  . 

.sp«*cial  counsid  in  innumernhle  oaM>s  in  which  the  city  luis  l»<«on 
a  imrty.li  c<iqMimtiun  counsi'l.  for  mom  than  twenty-five 

years.     Tin-  t.i't  is  the  nion^  sitfniflcant  when  it  is  n'         ' 
that   he  has  always   Imhmj   a  stnm;;  liepuhlican,  whil.    .: 
officers  have  jr«>nemlly  lM»en  I>em<M>nits.     He  hrou;;ht  the 
which    Huln-rt    <>.   Thompson   enjoined   Tammany    Hall    from 
initialini:  a  luuulnnl  at   " 

Tammany's  scheme  to   ...i!  .i   in.-  i'i.  i    n.-ii 

the  Tildi-n  cam|Nii^n.      I>urin;;  Mavf.r  (  tcnn 

apiinst  the  I*uhlio  Hurdens  Bill  S<'nate  i 

and  si'cunni  its  n'j«x"tion  after  it  ha<l  In-.-n  passed  hy  the  ARSetn- 
hly.     He  cnductetl  and  won  tlio  of  E.  Henr)'  La 

for  cori><»ra'^ion  t'ouT'-  '  ••■'■••■-'  F    ,.   ,,..o<l.     He  was '^ 
sole  ccmnsid  in  all  ;  siirfac-e  milrtmd  lit;  in 

the  caM«  of  tho  Twenty-third  Street  niih«»ad,  and  in  tl.  iie 

notorious  •'  Shephenrs  Fold."    Tli.se  are  a  few  of  tho  cau.«<o«  in 
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4  THOMAS    ALLISON 

whicli  he  has  figured  prominently  as  counsel  for  the  city.  He 
has  also  had  a  large  general  practice  in  other  branches  of 
the  law. 

For  nine  years  he  was  the  head  of  the  law  firm  of  Allison  & 
Shaw,  but  since  May,  1882,  he  has  been  alone  in  practice.  His 
services  have  often  been  sought  as  special  and  consulting 
counsel,  and  he  has  frequently  been  appointed  referee.  During 
Mayor  Edson's  term  he  was  asked  to  accept  appointment  as 
corporation  counsel,  but  he  dechned.  He  also  dechned  nomina- 
tion for  the  bench  by  a  Citizens'  Committee,  as  well  as  appoint- 
ment to  the  Board  of  Education  by  Mayor  Cooper  and  Mayor 
Grace. 

Mr.  AlHson  was  the  Repubhcau,  Citizens',  and  County  Democ- 
racy candidate  for  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in 
1889,  and  polled  a  very  large  vote,  and  won  from  the  press,  irre- 
spective of  party,  the  highest  tributes  to  his  worth  and  ability. 
He  was,  however,  defeated  with  the  rest  of  the  ticket.  In 
April,  1895,  Grovernor  Morton  appointed  him  a  judge  of  the 
Court  of  General  Sessions.  He  was  nominated  to  succeed  him- 
self by  the  Repubhcans  and  Good  Government  clubs,  and, 
though  defeated,  had  the  satisfaction  of  polling  several  thousand 
more  votes  than  any  other  candidate  on  the  ticket.  At  the  end 
of  his  term  the  jurors  who  had  served  under  him  and  the  law- 
yers presented  to  him  testimonials  of  their  esteem.  Judge 
Allison  declined  appointment  by  Governor  Morton  as  District 
Attorney  to  succeed  Colonel  Fellows,  deceased,  and  also  several 
other  offers  of  appointment.  In  1897  he  was  the  Republican 
candidate  for  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  but  was  defeated 
with  the  rest  of  the  ticket.  In  the  summer  of  1901  his  appoint- 
ment as  judge  of  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York  was  strongly  urged  upon  Presi- 
dent McKinley.  In  the  fall  of  1901  he  was  one  of  the  three 
persons  agreed  upon  by  the  anti-Tammany  conference  commit- 
tee for  the  nomination  by  the  County  Convention  for  District 
Attorney. 
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.l(>ll\     \      \MIM»^(i\ 

^I^IIK  tult'H  of  iiii;:^nitit>n  in  Mn-li  a  «-4iimtrv  ns  inirs  oft<'n  -' 

1  n  rurinus  n-tlix  action.  In^ri'iH'ml  th»<  trfiui  ha.s  U-ru  J;  ;.. 
thf  Ka.st  to  tlu'  West.  TIh"  jfTi'ttt  Statf«  of  tlu*  West  havi*  l»«i  n 
fouudcMl,  s«'ttK'<l.  ami  built  up  into  their  pn'sent  hujmtIi  i»njjM»r- 
tiuns  l»y  iiH'U  ami  wonn«n  from  tlu'  oUUt  Staten  of  the  caMt^-m 
8t»al>oanl.  Wiju-oimiu.  it  is  tni«-.  wa.s  i  '  !  \ty  Xlw  FnMn-h  in 
♦•nrly  timt'.**,  ami  n  f«'\v  mi.vi'"  "  •!  tn.  ..;.«  juksIh  wm*  f)"  r>-  .  ^- 
tal)lish«Ml.     Hut  th»>   n-al   fo  ■  .1  of  tin*  n-jfion    dm  ;ii 

alM>ut  1H72,  whi'ii  pioiu«er>*  U'pin  to  pour  into  it  from  tht«  At- 
lantir  H«'alM)anl.     TIh-v  huilt  it  up  :  •  <if  tl  1 

woiihif.st  of  th«'  I'liit*-*!  •"■    ■  *  •    *  .III.  »»  •:. 

lis  also  all  tin*  othi-r  NV»  ~  .  tl.'.v   .:      :      u 

nn«>  of  her  Miwn  to  the  Kast.  to  )  r  and  a 

'lomiimnt  <»no  in  the  life  of  the  community.  With  nueh  a  man. 
of  eastern  anef.Mtr)',  of  w«'-steni  hirtli.  .  ■  lin  of  eastern  set- 

tlenu'iit  aii<l  aehievenients,  tlx-  j  "^      ■  '  •  u  has  to  ileal. 

Till"  Ha»l^«-r  Stat««  was  thi*  ii  ,        •  of  John  A.  Amund- 

hon.  His  jmrents,  dem^endt^l  from  the  line  of  ane<»»tor»  identifie<l 
with  the  jjrowth  «»f  the  Unit«*«l  States,  werp  amon^;  the  piomn-r 
settlers  of  Wi.'<4'onsin.  and  then*,  at  the  State  capital,  Madixon, 
he  was  lM)ni.  on  Aj»ril  '2,  \XM\. 

His    pan'iits    wen'   in    ni«Nlemte  circumstjt:  .ml    h« 

•omjMlliHi  to  dei>end  upon  the  common  sohoob*  and  his  own 
•  fTorts  for  his  early  edu«'ation.  His  iiersonal  detomiiiiation, 
application,  and  ."ii'lf-.sacrini-e  enalih^l  him  to  uiit  dif!i<Mjl- 

ties  which  woiil.l  li  .\.>  .S4'<<mc<l  insui>«>rahle  to  ..  .  .i.t-t   .  i  .y. 

ai'ter,  an<l  In-  >  .■  d  in  pn'ivarimr  him.'wlf  for  il 

that  ho  wa.H  accopt«Hl  as  a  matriculant  at  Yale  without  a  single 
'  ondition. 


6  JOHN    A.    AMUNDSON 

With  siicli  preparation  his  success  at  college  was  practically 
assured.  The  same  earnest  and  indomitable  spirit  carried  him 
through  the  foiu'  years'  course  in  brilliant  fashion.  He  was 
a  marked  man  in  each  of  the  four  classes,  proficient  in  all  his 
studies.  At  the  end  he  was  graduated  with  high  honors,  and 
delivered  the  De  Forest  prize  oration. 

From  the  Academic  Department  of  Yale  he  at  once  went  into 
the  Law  Department,  and  there  pm-sued  his  studies  with  his 
accustomed  zeal  and  thoroughness.  He  also  served  for  the 
prescribed  time  as  clerk  in  a  law  office,  and  then  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  and  began  the  practice  of  law. 

No  profession  is  more  crowded  than  the  legal,  and  nowhere  is 
it  more  crowded  than  in  New  York.  Mr.  Amundson  did  not, 
however,  shrink  from  the  intense  competition  which  he  knew  he 
would  find  in  the  coiu-ts  of  the  metropolis.  He  opened  his  office 
here  and  awaited  clients.  They  came.  His  high  ability,  his 
imswerving  integrity  of  character,  his  tact  and  energy  in  the 
prosecution  of  cases  and  the  transaction  of  business  com- 
mended him  to  all  with  whom  he  had  dealings,  and  his  enviable 
reputation  was  steadily  extended.  Among  his  clients  he  soon 
began  to  number  many  large  corporations,  mercantih^  establish- 
ments, and  prominent  individual  citizens.  He  became  especially 
notable  for  his  management  of  large  estates,  and  for  his  ability 
often  to  adjust  grave  disputes  without  expensive  appeals  to  the 
oom'ts. 

Indeed,  thi-oughout  his  career,  which  has  now  led  him  high  in 
the  profession  and  in  worldly  success,  Mr.  Amundson  has  been 
distinguished  for  the  same  traits  of  self-reliance,  energy,  thor- 
oughness, soimd  judgment,  and  sterling  integrity  which  marked 
his  first  efforts  to  obtain  a  liberal  education. 

Mr.  Amundson  takes  an  active  interest  in  politics,  as  a  Repub- 
lican. Ho  belongs  to  a  number  of  social,  professional,  and  po- 
litical organizations,  in  which  he  is  a  positive  and  appreciated 
force.  He  was  married  in  September,  188-i,  to  Miss  Carrie  Mon- 
son,  daughter  of  Ciu'tis  J.  Monson  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 
He  is  now  a  widower,  however,  with  one  child,  his  daughter 
Elaine.  He  resides  at  the  Hotel  Majestic,  at  Central  Park 
West  and  Seventy-second  Street,  New  York. 
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ALKKN  STODDAIM)  AI'CAK 


''piIK  Apixar  family,  of  Nonnan-Freni'h  oriijrin.  was  trans- 
I  |ilantt'il  tn»iii  Kuro|H'  to  Ainenca  innrc  than  a  century  and 
a  halt"  aj^o,  in  tin-  person  <>f  .lulm  Atlanis  Ap^ar,  who  came  over 
in  the  ship  Clin'stiaii,  and  lauded  at  Pliiladelpltia  on  September 
i:{,  1749.  Tlience  ho  proceeded  to  (rerman  Valley,  New  Jersey, 
and  there  made  liis  liome.  One  of  his  diivet  desei-ndants.  Major 
•lolin  Lamerson  Apirar,  removed  thence,  in  1K5I),  to  Hartford, 
Connt'ctieut,  and  was  there  jtrospi-rously  enf;ji};ed  in  the  husiness 
of  a  contractor,  lie  marri»'d,  in  1H4<),  Mis.s  Mary  Sophia  Stotl- 
dard.  a  member  of  the  well-known  Connecticut  family  of  that 
name.  Her  first  Amencan  ancestor,  .lohn  Stoildard,  came  from 
En^jland  and  .settled  at  Wctherslit-ld,  Cunncctit-ut,  in  KAi\. 
Her  maternal  ance.stor,  Thomas  Welle.s,  wa."*  Governor  of  Con- 
necticut in  l()r)i")-,")H.  Her  irrandmother,  Dorothy  Wiilard,  wa.s 
a  descendant  of  Major  Simon  Wiilard.  a  ilistinc'iished  soldier 
and  civilian  of  colonial  days.  Otlu-r  meml)ers  of  tin-  family 
were  prominent  in  the  i-arly  history  of  the  New  P^n;;land  col- 
onie.s  and  States. 

.Mien  Stoddard  Apj^ar,  son  «»f  .lohn  L.  and  Mary  Stoddard 
Api,'ar,  was  bom  at  Hartford.  Connecticut,  on  November  4. 
1S41,  and  was  educated  in  the  pultlic  schools  and  high  .school  of 
his  native  city.  In  IS'jO  he  betran  business  life  in  the  book-.store 
of  Hutchinson  cV:  Rnllard.  in  Hartford.  Later  he  was  employed 
by  (icer  &  Pond  in  the  .s.'ime  line  of  busine.s.'?.  His  business 
career  was  iutemipted,  however,  by  the  Civil  War,  which  led 
him  into  the  naval  senice  of  the  nation.  He  was  appointed, 
on  September  1,  18G3,  acting  a.ssistant  paymaster  in  the  United 
States   navy,  and  was  attached  to  the  U.  S.  S.  Fawn,  one  of 
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Admiral  Porter's  fleet  of  gimlwats  on  the  Mississippi  River  aud 
adjacent  waters. 

On  June  24,  1864,  Mr.  Apgar  was  in  the  pilot-house  of  the 
Fawn,  in  company  with  the  only  pilot  of  the  vessel,  during  an 
engagement  with  General  Shelby's  Confederate  forces,  when 
two  shells  entered  and  exploded.  The  pilot  was  instantly  killed. 
Mr.  Apgar  was,  by  a  miraculous  chance,  uninjured.  Seeing  the 
urgent  need  of  the  moment,  he  seized  the  wheel  and  steered  the 
gunboat  dming  the  remainder  of  the  engagement;  for  which 
service  he  was  especially  mentioned  in  the  report  of  the  com- 
mander.    After  the  close  of  the  war,  he  was,  on  October  19, 

1865,  honorably  mustered  out  of  the  service. 

Returning  North  and  reentering  civil  life,  Mr.  Apgar,  in  June, 

1866,  became  a  member  of  the  staif  of  the  Merchants'  Exchange 
National  Bank  of  New  York.  His  first  place  was  that  of  a 
bookkeeper,  but  promotions  followed  in  due  course.  He  was 
made  assistant  cashier  in  1869,  cashier  in  1870,  a  director  in 
1878,  and  vice-president  in  1891. 

At  the  present  time  Mr.  Apgar  is  vice-president  and  cashier 
of  the  Merchants'  Exchange  National  Bank,  treasurer  and  a 
director  of  the  PrefeiTed  Accident  Insurance  Company,  vice- 
president  and  director  of  the  Kensico  Cemetery,  president  and 
director  of  the  Yost  Writing  Machine  Company,  president  and 
director  of  the  Montauk  Slate  Comj)any,  and  a 'director  of  the 
Greenwich  Insurance  Company,  the  North  River  Insurance 
Company,  and  the  Worcester  Salt  Company. 

Mr.  Apgar  is  a  member  of  the  Union  League  Club,  the  Army 
and  Navy  Club,  the  Mihtary  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  the 
Naval  Order  of  the  United  States,  the  Naval  Veterans'  Associa- 
tion, George  Washington  Post  G.  A.  R.,  the  New  England 
Society  of  New  York,  and  the  Ridgefield  Club  and  the  Country 
Club  of  Ridgefield,  Connecticut.  Mr.  Apgar  is  married,  his  wife 
having  formerly  been  Miss  Mary  J.  Baker  of  Philadelphia. 
He  is  a  Republican  in  politics,  but  has  held  no  public  office. 
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MAlvKS  AKNHEIM,  who  for  a  quartiT  of  a  century  has 
been  oue  of  the  foremost  tiyures  in  the  tailoring  trade  of 
New  York,  and  thert-fore  of  tlu-  Uiiitt'd  States,  is  of  punly 
(lennan  ancestry  <>n  both  sides  of  thr  house.  His  father, 
WiUiani  Arnht-im,  was  a  merchant  of  lierHn,  and  in  that  city 
Marks  Amlieim  was  bom,  on  NovemJ)er  4.  1849.  When  he  was 
only  three  years  of  a>;e  he  was  brought  to  the  United  States, 
where  his  Hfc  sinct>  has  been  spt-nt. 

The  family  settled  in  New  V(»rk,  and  he  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  that  city.  On  Icavint;  school  for  business  life, 
he  at  first  worked  for  his  bn>thcr  Louis  Aniheim,  who  had  a 
mcrcaiitilt'  establishment  at  Thinl  Avenue  and  One  Hundred 
and  Twenty-lift h  Street,  Now  York.  At  the  age  of  eigliteen 
yeai-s  he  left  his  brother's  employ  and  went  ^Vest.  Tiiat  was 
in  lSt',7.  11.'  tniveled  all  over  the  United  States  for  a  number 
of  years,  linding  t-mployment  in  various  places  and  at  various 
occupations,  lie  generally  met  with  a  fair  degree  of  success, 
but  not  with  enough  to  imluce  him  to  .settle  down. 

Finally  he  turned  bis  footsteps  backwanl  to  New  York, 
returning  to  that  city  in  1S7().  He  had  .seen  enough  of  the  United 
States  to  cause  him  to  i>rel'er  its  metropolis,  for  business  jtiu"- 
poses,  to  any  other  place.  He  decided  to  engage  in  th(«  tailoring 
trade,  and  accordingly,  in  the  "  centennial  year."  opened  a  mer- 
chant tailor's  establishment  at  No.  192  Bowery.  This  venture 
was  from  the  beginning  higldy  successful,  and  soon,  and  later 
from  time  to  time,  the  pL-u-e  had  to  be  enlarged  to  make  room 
for  additional  ])atronage. 

On  May  4,  1892,  Mr.  Arnheim  ivmoved  his  head«|uart»'rs  from 
the  Bowery  to  Broadway.  estabUshing  himself  in  a  superb  four- 
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story  building  on  that  great  thoroiiglifare,  at  tlie  comer  of 
Ninth  Street.  In  general  plan,  in  ventilation,  heating,  sanitary 
arrangements,  etc.,  this  building  is  regarded  as  a  model  of  excel- 
lence. Nothing  seems  to  have  been  spared  that  would  add  to 
the  comfort  and  welfare  of  the  employees.  Between  these 
latter  and  their  employer  the  pleasantest  relations  always  exist, 
and  Mr.  Arnheim  is  therefore  free  from  the  industrial  disturb- 
ances which  so  often  elsewhere  prevail. 

In  addition  to  his  great  tailoring  business,  Mr.  Arnheim  is 
interested  m  some  u-on-mines  in  the  West.  He  has  never  been 
able  to  spare  time  for  pohtics,  but  he  is  a  member  of  several 
clubs,  and  is  much  interested  in  philanthropic  works  of  various 
kinds.  Among  these  latter  is  the  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum  of 
New  York.  He  is  a  member  of  the  congregation  of  the  Madison 
Avenue  Hebrew  Temple,  at  Madison  Avenue  and  Sixty-fifth 
Street. 

Mr.  Arnheim  was  mamed,  on  April  25,  1880,  to  Miss  Fanny 
Zorkowski,  who  has  borne  him  two  daughters  and  one  son. 
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^piIE  Backus  family,  which  has  not  been  without  (hstinetion 
1  in  many  departments  of  American  hfc,  was  fouinU'd  in  this 
country  l>y  William  Backus,  who  settled  at  Sayhronk,  t'unnec- 
ticut,  about  lt);{.").  He  and  his  son  Stephen  weiv  amonfj  the 
founders,  in  1G5*J,  of  what  is  now  the  handsome  city  of  Norwich, 
('onnecticut.  The  son  of  Stephen  Hackus,  also  named  Stephen, 
mii^rati'd  northward  from  Norwich,  and,  al)out  tlu'  year  ITOO, 
fuuniled  the  town  of  Canterbury,  Connecticut.  A  later  descen- 
dant. Timothy  Baekiis,  was  for  many  years,  at  the  middle  of  the 
ei^liteenth  i-eiitun'.  a  leader  in  one  of  the  then  iMUTent  tiieolo^n- 
cal  controversies  in  New  Kni,'land.  Ilis  son.  Klisha  I^ackiis,  was 
a  major  in  the  Revolutionary  anny  and  fout^ht  at  Hunker  Hill; 
while  his  son,  Klisha  Backus  the  youn;;er.  was.  in  turn,  a  colonel 
in  the  American  army  in  the  War  <>t  isli*.  A  son  of  tliis  seeond 
Elislia  liai'kus  is  the  .subject  of  the  present  sketch. 

Cliailes  Chajnnan  Backus  was  born  at  Cliarlton.  SaratoLfa 
County,  New  York,  ou  March  l.'J,  IHK).  He  received  a  ;,'ood 
education  and  enjxaged  in  the  printintj  and  publishiiifj  business. 
At  the  aj»e  of  twenty-four  years  he  became  a  member  of  the  tinn 
of  Bennett.  Backus  «.t-  Hawley,  at  Utii-a,  New  York,  doinjj  a 
general  printing  and  book-jtublishing  busines.s,  and  having  the 
large.st  Vtook-store  in  tlie  State  of  New  York  outside  of  New  York 
city.  The  firm  akso  issued  the  "  Baptist  Register,"  which  after- 
ward l)ecame  the  "  Examiner "  of  New  York  city,  and  has  long 
l>een  one  of  the  foremost  relii^ious  periodicals  in  the  country. 

Aliout  the  year  1S40  the  tirm  became  enlisted  in  a  new  enter- 
prise as  the  Utica  agents  of  an  express  business  which  then  was 
just  being  establishe<l  for  the  first  time  between  Buflfalo  and 
New  York,  by  Li\'iugston,  Wells  &  Pomeroy.     This  business  at 
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first  consisted  in  nothing  but  the  carrying  of  packages  of  money 
for  the  banks  along  the  present  route  of  the  New  York  Central 
and  Hudson  River  Railroad,  and  its  sole  messenger  was  Henry 
Wells,  who  often  carried  the  whole  freight  in  a  single  hand-bag. 
The  profits  of  the  enterprise  were  so  small  in  those  early  days 
that  Mr.  Wells  was  several  times  upon  the  point  of  abandoning 
it.  He  would  doubtless  have  done  so  had  not  Mr.  Backus  be- 
come interested  in  it  and  incited  him  to  persevere ;  for  Mr. 
Backus  saw  with  prophetic  eye  the  vast  future  possibilities  of 
such  a  business,  and  encouraged  Mr.  Wells. 

After  a  time  the  business  was  enlarged,  under  Mr.  Backus's  in- 
spiration, so  as  to  include  the  caiTying  of  other  articles  than 
money.  At  first  small  articles  of  merchandise  were  taken  which 
the  senders  desired  to  have  transmitted  with  especial  speed  and 
care;  and  gradually  dm-ing  the  succeeding  ten  years  a  general 
express  business,  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  tenn,  was  orga- 
nized. Thus,  very  largely  through  the  enterprise  and  energy  of 
Mr.  Backus,  the  great  concern  known  as  the  American  Express 
Company  came  into  being,  and  he  was  chosen  its  first  treasurer. 
Methods  of  communication,  as  well  as  of  transportation,  also 
aroused  Mr.  Backus's  interest  and  obtained  his  attention.  He 
gave  much  study  and  thought  to  telegraphy  at  the  inception  of 
the  use  of  that  force,  and  was  especially  interested  in  the  House 
system  of  printing  telegraphy.  He  was  one  of  the  original  pro- 
moters of  that  system.  This  and  other  interests  soon  began  to 
outgrow  the  Utica  publishing  business  and  book-store  in  impor- 
tance, and  in  1847  he  retired  from  the  latter  altogether.  About 
1850  he  removed  his  residence  permanently  to  New  York  city  in 
order  to  be  at  the  center  of  business  operations. 

In  New  York  Mr.  Backus  became  a  forceful  and  conspicuous 
figure  in  the  business  and  financial  world.  He  was  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  great  railroad  systems  of  the  State,  and  participated 
in  the  management  of  some  of  them.  About  1861  the  stock- 
holders of  the  New  York  Central  system  became  dissatisfied 
with  its  management  and  con\inced  that  a  change  was  desir- 
able. Thereupon  IVIr.  Backus  was  placed  upon  a  committee 
of  investigation,  consisting  of  five  gentlemen,  who  painstakingly 
examined  into  the  affairs  of  the  road,  including  its  finances  and 
general  management.     Of  this  committee  he  was  a  most  impor- 
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taut  moiiibor,  ami  the  disclosures  reported,  which  were  hirfjcly 
the  result  of  iiis  iuvestigations  aud  labors,  l)rou,uht  al)out  a  com- 
plete revolution  in  the  management  and  conduct  of  the  road. 
Dean  Richmond  was  installed  as  the  new  president  of  the  road, 
and  a  new  ami  far  more  jn-osjicrous  chajiter  in  its  history  was 
lif^^un.  From  18G-  to  180.")  Mr.  liackus  was  the  president  of  the 
New  York  and  Montana  Gold  and  Silver  Mininj;  antl  Discovery 
Company. 

Mr.  Backu.s's  health  bej^an  to  sliow  signs  of  impairment  about 
IS.Kj,  and  he  accordingly  withdn-w,  little  by  little,  from  active 
participation  in  tlie  large  alTairs  tiiat  had  engaged  his  attention, 
and  even  was  constrained  by  1SG5  to  give  up  the  office  ho  had 
previously  occupied  for  the  tran.saction  of  business ;  nevertheless, 
liis  earnest  interest  in  affairs,  his  valual)le  ailvice  to  others,  and 
his  kindly  benefactions  have  kept  him  known  and  honored  in  tlie 
Ijusiness  world  until  the  year  of  gmce  1899. 

For  many  years  Mr.  liackus  was  kncjwn  as  a  conspicuously 
•  •areful  and  accurate  student  of  the  Bible.  He  |M'rusi'd.  with  the 
I'ommentatoi's,  sentence  by  .st>ntence  and  wonl  by  word,  the  whole 
iiilile  once,  the  New  Testament  twice,  and  the  four  gospels  three 
or  four  times,  thus  making  himself  an  authority  upon  tlie  Holy 
Huuk. 

.Mr.  Backus  married,  in  lMt»,  llaniet  Newell.  daughter  of  Ed- 
ward lialdwin  of  Utica,  New  York.  She  died  as  early  as  18()7, 
l)ut  Mr.  Backus  never  married  again.  Of  their  four  children,  two 
irrew  to  maturity  and  .sur\Mved  them  :  Henry  Clinton  Backu.s,  the 
well-known  lawyer  of  this  city,  and  Mrs.  George  E.  Nearing  of 
.Syracuse,  New  York,  .\fter  surviving  for  seven  and  a  half 
weeks  a  stroke  of  apoplexy,  Charles  Chapman  Backus  pas.sed 
fi-om  this  life  oil  Febniary  13,  1899,  having  completed  almo.st 
eighty-tluve  years  of  most  successful  aud  resi»ected  existence. 


HENRY  CLINTON  BACKUS 


AMONGr  the  State-builders  of  early  New  England  the  Backus 
-/r\,  family  was  conspicuous.  Its  founder  in  this  country  was 
WilUam  Backus,  who  came  from  England  and  settled  at  Say- 
brook,  Connecticut,  about  1635.  He  and  his  son  Stephen  were 
later  among  the  founders  of  Norwich,  in  that  State,  in  1659,  the 
elder  Backus  giving,  with  the  consent  of  his  fellow-settlers,  that 
city  its  name;  and  in  1700  his  grandson,  Stephen,  was  the 
founder  of  Canterbmy,  also  in  Connecticut.  His  descendant, 
Timothy  Backus,  an  ancestor  of  our  subject,  was  a  leading  and 
dominant  theological  controversiahst  in  New  England  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.  His  child,  Elisha  Backus,  was  with 
"  Old  Put "  at  Bmiker  Hill,  and  foxight  thi-ough  the  Revolution- 
ary War,  attaining  the  rank  of  major.  After  the  war  he  re- 
moved from  Connecticut  to  Onondaga  County,  New  York,  and 
settled  at  Manlius.  His  son,  Elisha  Backus,  was  a  colonel  in  the 
War  of  1812,  and,  at  its  close,  became  prominent  in  the  arts  of 
peace  by  developing  the  then  new  country  of  the  central  and 
northern  parts  of  the  State  of  New  York  with  the  stage-line  with 
which  he  opened  up  the  district,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
long,  between  Utica  and  Ogdensburg.  A  son  of  this  later  Ehsha 
Backus,  Charles  Chapman  Backus,  was  a  well-known  citizen  of 
Utica,  New  York,  being  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Bennett,  Backus 
&  liawley,  puldishers,  who  conducted  the  largest  publishing- 
house  and  book-store  then  in  New  York  State  outside  of  its  chief 
city,  and  issued  the  "Baptist  Register,"  now  the  "Examiner," 
of  New  York  city,  then,  as  now,  the  leading  newspaper  of  the 
Baptists  in  this  country.  He  married  Harriet  Newell  Baldwin, 
a  daughter  of  Edward  Baldwin  and  Anne  Lewis,  who  both  came 
from  Wales  in  1800,  and  settled  in  Utica  about  1805.     Edward 
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Baldwin  was  one  of  Utioii's  most  hij^hly  esteemed  citizens  until 
his  death,  in  1871. 

Charles  Chainiian  Backus  and  his  wit't-  came  to  New  Vork  city 
U>  live  altout  1850,  hrinjjin^'  with  them  their  infant  sou,  Henry 
Clinton  Backus,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  who  Imd  Ix-eu  born 
at  Utiea  on  May  31,  1848.  The  son  was  educated  in  the  public 
and  private  schuols  of  this  city,  was  prepareil  for  college  at 
Phillips  Academy,  Exeter,  New  Ilampshin-.  and  then  was  ma- 
triculated at  Harvard  University,  wlurefrom  he  was  graduated 
in  the  class  of  1871.  Two  years  later  he  was  graduated  froui  the 
Law  School  of  Columbia  University,  and  then'upon  was  admitted 
to  the  New  York  bar.  He  at  once  enten'd  tlie  oflice  of  Sanfurd. 
Kubinson  &  Woodruff,  but,  a  year  afterward,  that  of  Beelje, 
Wilcox  tV  liobb.s.  This  latter  tirm  had  probably  a  more  exten- 
sive admiralty  practice  in  the  federal  courts  than  any  other 
law  tirm,  and  in  attending  to  it  he  gained  much  valuable  exj>eri- 
ence.  His  practice  lias  not.  however,  been  coutined  to  any  single 
branch  of  legal  judicature.  He  has  been  counsel  in  many  im- 
portant cases  of  a  great  variety  of  diameter,  in  the  numerous 
branches  of  civil  or  mmiicipal  law.  He  is  nmch  esteemed  for  his 
knowledge  of  constitutional  history  and  law,  and  of  international 
hiw  ;  lie  is  the  legal  advi.ser  of  .sevenil  large  e.stati's ;  and  though 
gi'uerally  ni>t  pra<'tising  criminal  law,  he  .succe.s.sfully  conducted 
at  least  one  most  noteworthy  criminal  case.  This  case,  the  State 
of  Kan.sas  rs.  Baldwin,  is  worth  rt'counting.  In  response  to 
local  clamor,  the  defendant  had  been  jiro.secuted  u]>on  the  charge 
of  having  murtiered  his  .si.sler,  had  been  convicted,  and  had  been 
sontt'nced  to  death.  The  case  was  vainly  appealed  to  the  State's 
Supreme  Bench,  when  Mr.  Ba<'kus,  upon  urgent  solicitation, 
took  up  the  case,  ))rei)anMl  an  elabonite  bri<f,  created  a  i-ounter 
public  o()inion  by  causing  the  circulation  throughout  Kan.sa.s  of 
vigorous  editorial  artit-les  in  the  Albany  '•  Law  Journal,"  the 
New  York  "  Tribune,"  and  other  papei-s.  and  finally  induced  the 
Governor  to  make  a  caivful  investigation  of  the  case.  The  out- 
come was  that  the  man's  innocence  was  clearly  established,  and 
an  uncoiitlitional  pardon  was  granted  to  him. 

Two  incidents  in  the  early  life  of  Mi*.  Backus  should  be  noticed 
because  they  disclose  the  strong,  resolute  character  which  has 
been  so  useful  to  him  and  so  heli)fid  to  others  during  his  subse- 
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quent  life.  While  yet  a  youth  he  formed  and  commanded  dur- 
ing the  late  War  of  the  Rebellion  a  company  in  a  regiment 
known  as  the  "  McClellan  Grays,"  recruited  from  students  in 
the  public  schools  in  New  York  city,  who,  though  too  young  for 
legal  enlistment  in  the  volimteer  army,  were  animated  by  such 
patriotic  zeal  as  to  organize  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the 
national  capital  in  case  of  attack  upon  it  by  the  rebels  in  force, 
or  for  any  sudden  emergency  of  dangerous  and  extreme  import 
to  their  country.  About  the  same  period  he  bravely  and  resist- 
lessly  advocated  the  cause  of  the  negi'o,  and  taught  a  class  of 
colored  children  among  the  white  children  in  the  Sunday-school 
of  a  fashionable  church  in  New  York  city,  in  the  face  of  bitter 
and  intense  opposition,  begotten  of  the  mahgnant  antipathy  to 
the  negro  race  then  prevalent  in  much  of  the  North  as  well  as  at 
the  South.  He  was  making  speeches  upon  the  public  rostrum 
at  sixteen  years  of  age ;  and  so  meritorious  was  his  course  at 
this  time  of  his  hfe  that  it  won  for  him  the  warm  personal  regard 
and  friendship  of  several  of  the  nation's  heroes  and  great  states- 
men of  the  war  period. 

Besides  being  one  of  the  most  successful  practising  lawyers  in 
New  York,  Mr.  Backus  has  long  been  conspicuous  among  poUtical 
leaders.  For  more  than  ten  years  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Republican  county  committee,  and  for  five  years  served  as  a 
member  of  its  committee  on  resolutions.  While  here  he  caused 
the  constitution  of  the  county  committee  to  be  so  amended  as  to 
empower  twenty-five  enrolled  voters  in  any  assembly  district  to 
compel  the  primary  election  polls  in  that  district  to  be  kept  open 
twelve  instead  of  only  six  hours.  In  1891  he  was  made  a  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  committee  of  the  county  committee,  and 
was  elected  leader  of  his  party  in  his  assembly  district.  By 
reason  of  a  revolt  against  the  previous  leadership  and  manage- 
ment in  the  district,  his  delegation  encountered  a  most  bitter 
contest  of  five  months'  duration  for  its  seats  in  the  county 
committee ;  but  Mr.  Backus  triumphantly  vindicated  its  claim 
to  its  seats,  and  his  leadership  was  accompanied  by  a  harmony 
and  peace  unknown  for  many  years  in  the  district.  The  follow- 
ing year,  however,  he  declined  reelection  to  the  leadership  when 
it  was  tendered  to  him.  He  has  on  numerous  occasions  repre- 
sented his   district   in    county   and   State   conventions   of  the 
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Rrpublir'an  party.  Various  nominations  for  pnliiic  offico.  aniont; 
wliicli  have  \)vvn  for  usseniblyniau,  for  surro<;att',  and  fur  jiulgo 
of  the  city  court,  liave  been  offered  to  him  ;  but  he  has  dechned 
them  all.  Ho  was  nominated  in  1893  to  represent  the  Seventh 
Senatorial  Distrii-t  in  the  State  eon.'^titutional  convention,  but 
was  defeated,  the  di.strict  beinj^ overwhelmingly  Demoeratic.  He 
obtained,  however,  the  highest  vote  of  all  <*andidat»'s  running  on 
the  entire  Republican  ticket  that  year  in  that  district.  He  was 
elected,  in  1898,  chainnan  of  the  delegation  from  his  assembly 
district  to  the  general  coinniittee  of  the  Kepul)lii-ans  of  New 
York  County,  who  cumbimd  in  j)rotest  again.st  the  eonnipt 
methods  and  imperious  dictation  of  the  previous  management 
of  the  party  in  the  county. 

Apart  frojii  politics  Mr.  Hackus  has  many  interests  of  more 
than  pei-sunal  signiti<'ance.  llv  was  one  of  the  committee  on  the 
construction  of  the  tomb  and  monument  of  Ulys.><es  S.  (Jmnt,  at 
the  head  of  Riverside  Drive,  New  York.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
city  and  State  bar  associations,  of  the  Repul)liean  ("lub  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  of  the  Dwight  Alumni  A.'tsociation.  and 
of  the  Harvard  Club  of  New  York  city.  He  is  also  an  hon- 
orary member  of  the  Railway  Conductors'  Club  of  North 
America,  an<l  a  fellow  of  the  American  (teogniphicAl  Society,  in 
tlie  information  garnered  and  distributed  and  the  enterj>rises 
adv.'inced  by  which  body  he  takes  a  scholarly  inter«'st. 

His  much-e.steemed  wif<'  is  a  valueil  member  of  the  board  of 
managers  of  the  New  York  Colort'd  Orphan  Asylum.  Of  two 
ihildreu  born  to  them,  one,  a  sou,  is  living. 


GEORGE  CLINTON  BATCHELLER 


THE  name  of  Bcitcheller  in  America  dates  back  to  the  "  good 
old  colony  days  "  of  1636,  in  which  year  Joseph  Batcheller, 
with  his  wife  and  three  childi'en,  came  over  from  Canterbmy, 
England,  and  settled  at  Salem,  Massachusetts.  This  founder  of 
the  Batcheller  family  in  America  was  a  man  of  character,  parts, 
and  substance,  who  soon  rose  to  prominence  in  the  colony,  and 
was  the  first  Representative  from  Wenham  in  the  General  Court 
at  Boston.  One  of  his  sons,  Mark  Batcheller,  joined  the  colonial 
militia,  and  was  killed  in  a  battle  with  the  Narragansett  Indians 
in  1675. 

A  grandson  of  Joseph,  Abraham  Batcheller,  removed  from 
Salem  to  Sutton,  Massachusetts,  about  1751,  took  possession  of  a 
tract  of  a  thousand  acres  of  land,  and  divided  it  into  equal  por- 
tions among  his  ten  sons  on  their  attaining  their  majority.  Two 
of  these  sons  were  among  the  minute-men  who  fought  at  Lexing- 
ton and  Concord.  One  of  these  latter,  Abner  Batcheller,  also 
served  in  the  movement  upon  Dorchester  Heights,  which  com- 
pelled the  British  to  evacuate  Boston.  His  son,  Moses  Batchel- 
ler, served  in  the  War  of  1812  on  the  ship  ConstituHon  —  immor- 
tahzed  in  song  and  story  as  "Old Ironsides."  His  son, Moses Leland 
Batcheller,  was  the  founder  of  one  of  the  most  noted  scythe 
factories  in  the  country,  at  Grafton,  Massachusetts,  afterward 
at  Smithville,  Rhode  Island.  And  his  son,  George  Clinton 
Batcheller,  is  the  subject  of  the  present  sketch.  Thi'ough  his 
mother,  Sarah  PhOlips,  his  grandmother,  Polly  Chase,  and  his 
great-grandmother.  Prudence  Leland,  Mr.  Batcheller  is  connected 
with  the  families  of  those  names  which  have  long  been  con- 
spicuoiis  in  New  England. 
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Oeorpo  Clinton  BatcholU'r  was  born  at  ( tnifton.  Massiu-husotts, 
on  St^ptt-nilxT  I'T,  1H;{4,  and  was  I'dnrati'il  at  thi-  (traftun  (Jram- 
niar  School  and  at  tlif  Harrc  Academy,  Hanv,  Vennont,  bt-iug 
graduated  from  the  latter  in  1805.  He  tlien  entered  the.  drj'- 
goods  house  of  Tin-mr,  Wilson  &  Co.,  liostou,  and  spent  two 
years  with  them.  After  the  ap|irenticrshi|>  in  trade,  he  came  to 
New  York  and  soon  engaj^jed  in  the  tinn  of  Nichols  A:  Batchellei 
in  the  manufacture  of  hoop-skirts,  eorsets,  and  other  articles  of 
feminine  attire. 

From  that  i)artnershiii  Mr.  Batoh«dler  withdrew  in  IHG,"), 
and  organized  the  tiriii  of  l.angdon,  Hatcheller  6c  Co.,  in  tlio 
Siime  line  of  manufactures.  Branch  hou.ses  were  established  iu 
England  and  other  foreign  countries,  and  the  finn  took  a  leading 
position  in  what  became  a  vast  and  important  nianufaeturing 
industry.  In  1H7(>  a  large  manufacturim:  plant  was  established 
at  Bridgeport,  Connecti<-ut.  'i'wo  years  later  Mr.  Batcheller 
became  the  executive  head  of  the  Inisine.xs,  and  in  1892,  by  the 
retirement  of  his  jjartner,  ho  became  the  solo  proprietor.  Since 
that  time  he  has  been  as.sociated  with  his  l)rother,  William  11. 
Batcheller,  and  (Jeorge  C.  Miller.  I'nder  his  management  the 
liiisiness  has  steadily  grown.  s<)  that  th*-  Bridgeport  factory  has 
had  to  be  much  enlarged.  It  now  ha.s  a  working  force  of  about 
<me  thousand  pei-sons. 

Business  has  not,  liowever,  monopolized  all  of  Mr.  Batoheller's 
attention.  He  has  been  active  in  various  sphei*es  «»f  .social  life 
in  New  York.  He  is  a  nienilH»r  of  the  Colonial,  Kepublican,  and 
West  Side  Republican  clubs,  and  takes  an  active  interest  in  their 
atTairs.  He  is  al.so  a  member  of  the  West  End  ProiR-rty-Owners' 
A.ssociation.  As  might  be  supposed,  he  is  conspicuous  in  the 
New  Kngland  Society,  being  a  life  ujeinlter  thereof,  an<l  in  the 
Order  of  Founders  and  Patriots  of  America,  and  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution,  of  each  of  which  he  is  a  charter  member, 
lie  is  a  meinber  and  officer  of  St.  Andrew's  Methodist  Ejiiscopal 
t'huich,  and  devotes  much  attention  to  the  promotion  of  its 
woi'k.  He  is  a  lover  of  fine  horses  and  has  a  number  of  thorn  in 
his  stables.  He  is  al.so  a  connoisseur  and  collector  of  works  of 
art,  having,  among  other  valuable  paintings,  the  portraits  of 
(reorge  and  Martha  Washington  painted  by  Shaq)less  at  Mount 
Vernon  in  ITOii.     His  lit<raiy  tastes  an-  indicated  and  gnitified 
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by  the  possession  of  an  extensive  and  well-selected  library,  in 
which  much  of  his  leisure  time  is  spent. 

Mr.  Batcheller  is  a  close  observer  of  men  and  affairs,  and  a 
good  judge  of  human  nature.  To  these  qualities  his  business 
success  may  in  great  pai-t  be  attributed.  It  has  been  his  fortune 
to  secure  and  retain  a  particularly  devoted  and  efficient  army  of 
assistants  and  workmen,  whose  interests  and  his  own  are  so 
inseparably  associated  that  the  prosperity  of  the  one  assures  the 
prosperity  of  the  other.  Upon  such  a  foundation  his  great 
business  rests. 


/)i^^^M/^U^, 
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AMONG  tho  names  wliich  liav«'  bren  i«lentili«Hl  in  tliis  ii>uiitry 
■^  ^  with  ronspicuous  leuclri-sliip  in  many  directions  of  human 
activity,  thero  arc  few  so  well  known  as  that  of  Belmont.  Kor 
many  years  it  lias  stood  for  great  wealth,  well  secuifd  antl  well 
used;  for  eminent  sen'iee  to  Stato  and  nation  in  jMilitical  affairs; 
for  social  prominence,  well  deserved  and  {gracefully  maintained; 
and  for  an  important  part  in  those  maidy  sports  which  mure  and 
more  an>  heeoming  a  featurt*  of  Anierienn  life. 

The  Belmont  family,  thus  long  distinguished  for  its  wealth, 
intluence.  and  social  leadership,  was  founded  in  this  i-ctuntry  by 
August  Belmont,  a  native  ttf  Alzey,  in  tlu-  Hhenish  Palatinate, 
lie  was  the  .son  of  a  hanker,  and  was  himself  a  banker.  He 
came  hither  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  as  the  New  York  agent  of 
the  Hoth.schilds,  whom  he  had  ali-endy  repn-sented  at  Naples.  He 
.•^oon  founded  a  gi'cat  banking  house  of  his  own.  which  l>ecame 
famous  as  that  of  August  Belmont  &  Co.  He  also  Ijccame  an 
American  citizen,  entered  ixditical  life  as  a  Democrat,  did  so 
good  ser\'ice  as  Charge  d'Aflfaiivs  and  Minister  Resident  at  The 
Hague  as  to  win  the  spe<'ial  thanks  of  the  govc-nnnent  at  Wash- 
ington, and  for  twelve  years  was  chairman  of  the  Natitmal 
Democratic  Committee,  lie  had  also  a  distinguished  career  in 
club  life  and  on  the  turl.  lb-  man-ied  Mi.ss  Cai-oliue  Slidell 
Peny,  (hiughter  of  d^mmodore  Matthew  Calbmith  Pern*-,  who 
••opened"  Japan  to  the  world,  and  niece  of  OHver  Hazard  Perrv. 
the  hero  of  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie,  whose  message,  '•  We  have 
met  the  enemy,  and  they  are  oni-s !  "  has  l)ecome  historic.  The 
third  of  the  four  sons  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Belmont  received  the 
naTue  of  his  famous  granduncle. 
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Oliver  Hazard  Periy  Belmont  was  born  in  New  York  city  on 
November  12,  1858.  He  early  manifested  many  of  the  traits 
which  had  made  his  ancestors  on  both  sides  noteworthy.  From 
the  Belmonts  he  inherited  determination,  aggressiveness,  a  sense 
of  justice  and  chivahy,  and  the  faculty  of  using  wealth  and 
social  leadership.  From  the  Perrys  he  got  his  love  of  adventure 
and  his  fondness  for  the  sea.  This  last  trait  led  to  his  being  sent 
to  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis  to  complete  his 
education.  Following  his  graduation  there  he  served  in  the 
navy  for  some  time,  on  active  sea  duty,  on  the  Kearsarge,  the 
Trenton,  and  other  vessels.  Both  in  the  service  and  after  he  had 
left  it  he  traveled  widely,  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
on  his  travels  he  collected  many  objects  of  interest  and  beauty, 
with  which  on  his  return  he  adorned  his  mansion  at  Newport. 
The  latter,  known  as  Belcourt,  has  long  been  famed  as  one  of 
the  finest  residences  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Belmont  has  long  been  a  prominent  figure  in  the  best  clubs 
and  society  at  Newport  and  in  New  York,  in  which  latter  city  he 
has  a  splendid  home.  He  has  paid  much  attention  to  driving, 
and  has  one  of  the  finest  stables  of  horses  in  this  country.  He 
has  natm'ally  retained  a  keen  interest  in  the  fame  of  his  family, 
and  has  made  each  recurring  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Lake 
Erie  a  gala-day  at  Newport. 

In  politics  Mr.  Belmont  is  a  Democrat.  He  was  for  some 
years  disinchned  to  serve  as  more  than  a  private  citizen,  and 
held  no  public  office,  save  that  of  Park  Commissioner  at  New- 
port. In  the  hotly  contested  national  campaign  of  1900,  how- 
ever, his  imwillingness  to  assume  public  office  was  overcome, 
and  he  was  nominated  and  elected  a  Representative  in  Con- 
gress from  the  Thirteenth  Congressional  District  of  New  York. 
His  influence  in  the  councils  of  his  party  has  long  been  com- 
manding. In  1898-99  he  rose  to  the  foremost  rank  of  national 
leadership  as  the  advocate  of  harmony  in  the  party  which  had 
Ibeen  rent  and  distracted,  and  as  the  exponent  of  the  principles 
of  tariff  revision,  income  tax,  inheritance  tax,  public  ownership 
of  public  works,  direct  legislation,  anti-imperialism,  and  others 
which  he  deemed  of  gi'eatest  importance  to  the  country,  and  best 
calculated  to  restore  the  Democratic  party  to  power.  He  made 
speeches  on  these  matters  in  many  States  of  the  Union,  and 
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established  an  illustrated  weekly  paper,  the  "  Verdict,"  for  the 
promotion  of  his  political  creed. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Spain,  Mr.  Belmont  oflPered 
to  l)uild  and  <(|uip  for  the  ;,'ov»'rnni<*nt  witliin  ninety  days  a 
djaiamite  torpedo  ^nuiboat.  The  President  in  personal  inter- 
\it'ws  seemed  inclined  to  accept  the  offer,  but  in  the  end  it  was 
declined. 

Mr.  Belmont  was  niarrit-d  January  11,  189G.  Mi-s.  Belmont 
was  formerly  Miss  Alva  Smith,  dau^'hter  of  Muiray  Forbes  Smith 
of  Mobile,  Alabama.  She  is  of  Kentucky  ancestry,  beinj;  a 
jjranddaughter  of  Governor  Desha,  who  was  one  of  the  foremost 
men  in  the  Blue-gra.ss  State  in  the  days  of  Henrj'  Clay.  Mr. 
and  Mi-s.  Belmont  are  of  most  hospitable  <li.sposition,  and  make 
their  homes  in  New  York  and  at  N'  wjnu-t,  centers  of  the  most 
brilhaut  and  cultivated  social  life. 
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JOHN  ANDEESON  BENSEL  comes  of  mingled  Dutch  and 
Scotch  stock,  his  father,  Brownlee  Bensel,  having  descended 
from  the  former,  and  his  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Mary 
Maclay,  from  the  latter.  He  was  horn  in  New  York  city  on 
August  16,  1863,  and  was  carefully  educated.  He  attended  pub- 
lic and  private  schools  in  his  native  city,  and  then,  having 
manifested  a  decided  aptitude  and  taste  for  engineering  and  kin- 
dred pm-suits,  entered  the  well-known  Stevens  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, at  Hoboken,  New  Jersey.  There  he  passed  thi'ough  the 
thorough  scientific  coiu'ses  of  that  school,  and  was  thus  prepared 
for  the  calling  he  had  chosen. 

On  leaving  school  he  began  work  in  a  humble  capacity.  His 
first  engagement  was  as  a  rodman  in  the  corps  surveying  the  route 
of  the  new  Croton  Aqueduct,  from  Croton  Dam  to  New  York 
city.  The  work  was  hard,  but  the  training  was  good,  and  the 
way  was  thus  opened  for  more  important  engagements.  For 
some  years,  indeed,  his  struggles  were  those  characteristic  of  an 
ambitious  young  man  in  a  workaday  world,  and  his  lot  neither 
harder  nor  easier  than  is  usual,  or  is  to  be  expected,  in  the  life 
of  a  practical  engineer. 

After  a  term  of  service  with  the  aqueduct  corps  he  resigned 
his  place  there  to  become  a  rodman  on  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road's surveying  staff.  In  the  latter  place  he  remained  for  five 
years,  winning  promotion  to  the  rank  of  assistant  engineer,  and 
to  that  of  assistant  supervisor  of  the  New  York  division.  In  the 
latter  capacity  he  had  charge  of  the  tracks,  yards,  etc.,  between 
Jersey  City  and  Newark. 

It  was  in  1884-  that  Mr.  Bensel  was  graduated  from  Stevens 
Institute.     His  work  on  the  Croton  Aqueduct  was  all  done  in 
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that  year,  and  ln'foiv  tlio  I'lul  of  tlio  year  he  eutereil  tlie  employ 
of  the  Peiinsylvatiia  Haihoad.  He  resigned  his  phiee  under  the 
raih-uad  in  August,  18S»),  to  enter  the  Department  of  Doeks  of 
New  York  city,  as  assistaiut  engineer.  In  this  eapaeity  he 
worked  until  the  latter  part  of  1895.  During  the  latter  part  of  his 
service  he  had  charge  of  all  construction  work  <>n  the  North 
River  water-front  of  the  city,  including  th«'  l»uilding  of  hulk- 
heads,  sea-walls,  docks,  piei-s,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  supervision  of 
a  large  amount  of  private  work. 

At  the  end  of  six  years  of  this  puhlic  .service,  Mr.  Bensel  re- 
signed his  place  to  enter  the  private  practice  of  his  profession. 
For  three  years  thereafter  he  was  protital)ly  hu.sy.  He  was 
engaged  as  consulting  engineer  for  the  Central  Haih'oad  of  New 
Jersey,  for  the  inspection  and  valuation  of  its  dock  property. 
H»'  was  consulting  engineer  for  the  city  i>f  Phila<lclphia  and  for 
the(Jirard  estate  in  that  city,  in  the  con.struction  of  the  river- 
wall  along  the  Delaware  from  Vino  to  South  streets,  of  which 
structure  he  was  the  designer.  He  also  designed  various  private 
piers  along  the  Dehiware  at  Philadelphia,  and  had  charge  of 
sundry  other  works  in  the  harhor  of  that  i-ity.  He  was  consult- 
ing engineer  for  the  city  of  Newhurg,  New  York,  in  tlie  valua- 
tion of  its  water-fr«)nt  i)roperty  occupied  and  owned  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Company. 

Mr.  Bensel  heejime,  on  January  1.  1898,  engineer-in-chief  {>{ 
the  Department  of  Docks  and  Femes  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
which  place  he  .still  hohls.  lie  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Kngineers,  the  Eugineei-s'  Club,  and  the  St. 
Andrew's  Society.  He  was  maiTied  to  Mi.ss  Ella  Louise  Day, 
daughter  of  Henry  Day  of  New  ^'ork.  in  1S9G. 
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GEORGE  BLAIR 


THE  father  and  mother  of  George  Blair  were  Germans,  born 
in  Bavaria,  near  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  In  that  historic 
land  the  father  pursued  the  trade  of  a  stone-cutter.  They  came 
to  this  coimtry  some  sixty  years  ago  and  settled  in  New  York, 
and  here,  on  June  30,  1846,  George  Blair  was  born.  The  family 
home  was  well  known  down-town,  and  Mr.  Blau*  has  lived  prac- 
tically all  his  life  south  of  Spring  Street.  He  was  sent  to  the 
public  school  in  Grand  Street,  near  Wooster  Street,  at  the  age  of 
four  years.  At  the  age  of  nine  years  he  began  working,  to  sup- 
port himself,  as  errand  boy  and  by  selhng  newspapers,  etc.  What- 
ever education  Mr.  Blair  has  was  largely  acquired  by  constant 
reading  of  well-edited  newspapers  and  books  and  by  contact 
with  the  world,  added  to  close  observation  of  affairs.  At  a 
Lutheran  Sunday-school,  to  which  faith  he  belongs,  he  studied 
German,  and  in  that  language  passed  his  examination  for  con- 
firmation. At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  entered  a  box  factory,  and 
in  a  year  rose  through  all  the  grades  to  be  a  master  workman. 

Mr.  Blair  was  a  httle  over  eighteen  when,  on  September  5, 
1864,  he  enhsted  in  the  United  States  navy.  The  next  month 
he  was  shipwrecked  on  the  Carolina  coast,  but  was  rescued,  and 
thereafter  served  in  the  West  Gulf  Squadron,  under  Admiral 
FaiTagut.  A  part  of  his  service  was  aboard  the  gunboat  Kenne- 
bec.  He  remained  on  duty  until  honorably  discharged  on  July 
10, 1865.  The  next  year  was  spent  in  South  America,  and  then  he 
came  back  to  New  York,  resumed  the  box  business,  and,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  was  married  to  Miss  Ehzabeth  Grenier,  a 
native  of  Berlin,  Prussia,  and  a  member  of  a  family  honorably 
conspicuous  in  civil  and  mihtary  life. 

From  the  beginning  of  his  career  as  a  box-maker  Mr.  Blair 
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WHS  ]iroiiiinent  in  the  orpaaization  of  laljor.  He  tilk'd  succes- 
sively all  offices  in  the  Box-makers'  Union,  and  was  a  delegate  to 
the  central  oi-^'anization.  Fruin.1867  to  1ST:}  he  was  a  leader  in 
every  movement  of  workingmen  in  tliis  eity.  In  the  latter  year, 
when  the  socialists  made  their  first  appearance  here,  he  was 
chairman  of  tlie  Committee  of  Safety,  and  urged  practical 
measures  for  preser\ing  the  integrity  of  the  labor-unions.  These 
were  rejected  by  the  radical  clement,  and  finding  himself  in  the 
minority,  he  n-signed  his  place.  lie  thi'u  organized  the  (.Jreen- 
back  Labor  party  in  this  State,  and  traveled  all  over  the  State 
in  its  interest.  For  some  yeai"s  tliat  party  was  a  considerable 
factor  in  politics,  Init  it  l>egan  t«»  wane  after  a  few  years,  and  in 
ISSI,  convinced  that  the  effort  to  perpetuate  it  would  be  futile, 
-Mr.  Blair,  as  president  of  the  Working-men's  Assembly  of  the 
SUite,  called  a  convention  of  labor-unions  at  Albany,  and  .secured 
the  adoption  of  his  old  plan  of  not  supporting  a  separate  labor 
l)arty,  but  voting  for  the  friends  of  lal)or  and  opjmsing  its 
enemies.  That  becanie  the  policy  of  organized  lal)or  in  New 
^'o^k,  and  for  hvt'  years  Mr.  Blair  was  busy  putting  it  into  exe- 
cution. To  that  policy  has  been  due  much  of  the  beneficent 
labor  legislation  of  late  yeaiN.  Among  tlie  laws  .secured  are 
tiiose  prohibitiiii,'  the  labor  of  children  of  tender  years,  forbid- 
ding competition  of  prison  labor  with  free  labor,  and  limiting  to 
ton  hours  the  labor  of  railroad  empl(\vees.  The  establishment  of 
the  Boar«l  of  Arbitration,  inspe<'tion  of  mines  and  of  l)ake-shops, 
the  eight -hour  law  in  ])ublic  works.  I^abor  I)ay,  the  Saturday 
half-holiday,  and  numerous  other  like  measures  Ix'long  to  the 
period  of  Mr.  Blair's  actinty  in  such  matters. 

Early  in  his  business  career  Mr,  Blair  ad<ii)ted  the  principle 
of  co('){»eration,  and  started  with  some  of  his  comrades  a  co- 
operative box  factory.  It  failed  through  the  jealousies  (»f  .some 
of  the  men.  Thereupon  he  withdrew  and  V)egan  work  on  his 
own  account,  with  no  cai>ital  but  his  kit  of  tools.  He  .soon  had 
a  large  shop,  employing  sixty  men  ;  tlien  built  two  factories,  and 
each  year  for  fifteen  years  cut  five  million  feet  of  lumber.  His 
was  the  only  union  factory  in  the  trade,  and  on  that  account  it 
was  more  costly  to  maintain.  The  competition  of  Western  fac- 
tories eventually  destroyed  his  profit.s.  For  a  time  he  kept  on  at 
a  loss  in  order  to  give  his  men  employment,  and  thus  sacrificed 
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much  for  the  cause  of  organized  labor.  But  in  1890  he  was 
compelled,  after  a  loss  of  $100,000,  to  retire  from  the  unequal 
competition,  and  abandoned  the  large  trade,  and  confined  his 
small  i)lant  to  special  work. 

Mr.  Blau-  was  appointed  by  Grovernor  Hill,  in  1886,  to  serve  on 
the  Special  Prison  Commission.  At  present  he  holds  the  impor- 
tant place  of  Superintendent  of  the  Poor  in  the  Department  of 
Charities  of  this  city,  his  office  being  a  sort  of  clearing-house  for 
the  relief  of  the  destitute.  It  is  his  boast  that  no  deserving  per- 
son has  ever  been  tiu-ned  away  from  his  office,  and  no  impostor 
has  been  tolerated.  It  has  been  his  aim  to  command  the  con- 
fidence of  all  organizations  engaged  in  charitable  work,  and  to 
encourage  their  cooperation  m  the  amelioration  of  the  condition 
of  the  poor  of  the  great  city. 

Mr.  Blau"  is  a  Democrat  in  politics,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
general  committee  of  Tammany  Hall.  He  also  belongs  to  the 
Democratic  Club,  the  New  York  Athletic  Club,  and  the  Work- 
ing-men's Pohtical  League  of  this  city.  He  is  a  member  of 
Naval  Post  No.  516  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  and  of 
the  George  Washington  Lodge,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons, 
Tammany  Society,  and  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows. 


CALVIN  STKWAllT   lUlK  E 


/  1ALVIN  STEWART  HliUK.  who  fur  many  y.ars  was 
v,V  proiniin'iit  in  the  nation  as  a  lawyer,  railroad  manager, 
and  political  leader,  was  born  nt  Denmark,  Ohio,  on  September 
17,  1845.  His  father  was  William  Kirki>atri(k  Brice,  a  Pres- 
Itytrrian  minister.  an<l  his  mother,  wliosc  maiden  name  was 
KlizalM'th  Stewart,  was  a  woman  of  mneh  inttllettual  f«»rce 
and  eharm  of  character.  The  family  removed  in  1H48  to  Co- 
lumbns  (h-ove,  in  Pntnam  County,  Ohio,  and  thert<  Cahnn  spout 
liis  boyhood  to  th<-  a^f  of  thirteen,  under  the  lu»me  care  of  his 
mother  and  the  sch<tlarly  instruction  of  his  father.  At  thirteen 
he  wont  to  the  prepanitory  school  of  Miami  I'nivorsity,  Oxford, 
Ohio.  His  studies  wm-  interrupted  in  ISlil  by  the  Civil  War, 
when  he  enlisted  in  Captain  Dodtl's  Tnivei-sity  Company,  and 
was  stationed  at  Camjt  Jackson,  at  the  State  capitjd.  In  the 
fall  he  returned  to  college,  only  to  enlist  again  the  next  year  in 
what  became  Comj)any  A  of  the  Eighty-.sixth  Ohio  Infantry. 
He  spent  the  summer  of  1H()2  campaigning  in  West  Virginia, 
and  thi'U  returned  to  Miami,  to  be  graduated  in  June.  1863. 
Then  ho  went  to  Lima,  Ohi<»,  taught  for  .some  months  in  the 
pul)lic  schools,  and  was  employed  as  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  the 
Auditor  of  Allen  County.  In  July,  1864,  he  went  to  the  war 
again,  with  a  company  recniited  by  himself,  with  a  commission 
as  ca])tain  of  Com])any  E,  One  Hundred  and  Eightieth  Ohio 
Infantry.  He  served  in  Tennessee,  Virginia,  Georgia,  and  the 
Carolinas  until  the  end  of  the  war,  and  was  appointed  lieutenant- 
colonel,  but  not  mustered  in. 

Mr.  Brice  went  to  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  in  the  fall  of  1865. 
and  attended  lectures  in  the  Law  School  of  the  L'niversity  of 
Michigan.     The  next  sprincr  he  was  admitted  to  practice  at  the 
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bar  and  in  the  United  States  courts,  and  immediately  formed  a 
partnership  with  James  Irvine,  at  Lima,  Ohio,  and  for  a  dozen 
years  pursued  his  profession  there  with  success.  His  high 
character,  ability,  and  devotion  to  the  interests  of  his  clients 
made  him  deservedly  one  of  the  foremost  lawyers  in  that  part  of 
the  State.  Meantime  he  became  interested  more  and  more  in 
railroad  affairs,  and  at  last  transferred  his  activities  almost 
entirely  from  his  profession  to  that  important  business.  His 
first  raih-oad  connection  was  with  the  legal  department  of  the 
old  Lake  Erie  &  Louisville  Road.  He  became  a  stockholder 
in  that  road,  and  played  a  leading  part  in  its  development. 
Failing  to  make  the  traffic  arrangements  he  desu'ed  with  the 
Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Road,  he  next  undertook  the 
great  "  Nickel  Plate  "  enterprise,  and  carried  it  through  success- 
fully. This  made  him  a  man  of  great  wealth  and  a  figure  of 
national  importance  and  interest.  He  thereafter  was  promi- 
nently connected  with  numerous  other  railroads,  including  the 
Union  Pacific,  the  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  &  Georgia,  the 
Mobile  &  Bu-mingham,  the  Memphis  &  Charleston,  the  Lake 
Erie  &  Western,  the  Duluth,  South  Shore  &  Atlantic,  and  the 
Knoxville  &  Ohio,  and  also  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
pany. He  was  for  years  one  of  the  most  active  and  efficient 
factors  in  the  railroad  development  of  the  Southern  States. 

Mr.  Brice  was  an  earnest  Democrat  in  politics,  and  for  many 
years  was  conspicuous  and  influential  in  the  councils  of  his  party. 
He  was  a  candidate  for  Presidential  elector  on  the  Tilden  ticket 
in  1876  and  the  Cleveland  ticket  in  1884.  In  1888  he  was  a 
delegate  at  large  from  the  State  of  Ohio  to  the  Democractic 
National  Convention,  was  chosen  Ohio's  member  of  the  National 
Committee,  and  as  chairman  of  the  Campaign  Committee  con- 
ducted the  campaign  of  that  year.  Upon  the  death  of  William 
H.  Barnmn  he  was,  in  1889,  elected  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee.  He  was  delegate  at  large  from  Ohio  to 
the  National  Convention  of  1892,  and  chairman  of  the  delega- 
tion. 

His  prominence  in  politics  made  Mr.  Brice  the  logical  choice 
of  his  party  for  whatever  preferment  it  had  to  offer,  and  he  was 
consequently,  in  January,  1890,  elected  United  States  Senator 
from  Ohio,  for  the  term  1891-97.     In  that  office  he  exerted  an 
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♦'xrt'ptional  iutiuence  among  his  associates.  He  served  on  the 
couiniitteos  (in  Appropriations,  Pensions,  Public  Buildings  and 
Grounds,  and  Pai-ifii-  Railroads,  being  chainnan  of  the  last- 
named.  He  was  also  a  lufiiilt'-r  of  the  '*  Stcerijig  Committee" 
of  his  party  in  the  Senate.  His  business  experienei',  ji»  lutrating 
(piality  of  his  mind,  and  his  cautious  and  conservativi-  though 
optimistic  temperament,  made  his  judgment  to  be  highly  prized 
and  his  advice  to  be  sought  on  all  important  matters. 

Mr.  Brit-e  always  maintainetl  a  honit-  ami  a  legal  residence  in 
Ohio.  His  senatorial  duties  led  to  tin'  establishmt-nt  of  a  .s»'cond 
lioiiu'  at  Washington.  A  tliiid  was  in  New  York,  when-  the 
bulk  of  his  railroad  business  was  concentered,  and  where  he 
and  his  family  were  prominent  in  the  best  soeiety.  f^till  a  fourth 
home  at  Newport  was  occupied  by  the  fannly  for  a  jjart  of  the 
year.  Mr.  Brice  was  married,  in  1S7(),  to  Miss  Catherine  Olivia 
Meily,  a  woman  of  tine  intellectual  gifts  and  mueh  charm  in 
social  leadersliip.  Five  <'hildren  were  Itorn  to  them,  three  sons 
and  two  daughters.  One  of  the  sous,  Stewart  M.  Brice,  has 
become  prominent  in  the  nunucipal  atTairs  uf  New  York  city. 

.Mr.  Brice  was  a  mend>er  of  most  of  the  leading-  .social  clubs 
of  New  York.  Washington,  ami  Ohio.  He  died  at  his  home 
in  New  York  on  l)ecend»er  1.").  l.S*.)S. 
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WHILE  it  is  one  of  the  most  undeniable  axioms  that  no- 
thing succeeds  hke  success,  the  practical  American  spirit 
renders  due  tribute  in  the  fullest  degree  to  the  successful  man 
who,  starting  poor,  without  backing,  and  through  sheer  persever- 
ance, pluck,  and  abiUty,  makes  his  way  in  life.  For  this  reason 
such  books  as  Samuel  Smiles's  "  Self-Help "  will  always  be  of 
prime  interest,  not  only  to  workers  of  all  classes,  but  to  the 
generous  spirits  of  those  who,  prosperous  themselves,  can  still 
appreciate  the  nobility  of  industry.  Few  of  the  examples  of  in- 
dustrial achievement  noted  in  the  famous  book  we  have  men- 
tioned are  more  interesting  than  the  career  of  Frederick  R. 
Brooke,  president  and  manager  of  the  United  States  Pneumatic 
Horse  Collar  Company,  also  president  of  the  F.  R.  Brooke  Com- 
pany. This  gentleman,  after  a  variety  of  struggles  and  business 
vicissitudes,  has  attained  high  standing  in  commercial  and  busi- 
ness circles  as  a  result  of  his  sound  business  judgment,  strict 
integrity,  energy,  and  keen  foresight.  We  must  not  leave  out 
of  consideration  the  two  essential  points  of  his  natui'al  adap- 
tability to  mercantile  hfe  and  matters  of  finance.  The  company 
which  he  represents  always  receives  the  benefit  of  a  judicious 
expenditm-e  of  the  treasury  funds,  for  his  hard  experiences  in 
early  life  taught  him  the  value  of  money,  which  the  great  Na- 
poleon himself  once  reminded  a  spendthrift  relative  was  "  a  very 
material  thing." 

Mr.  Brooke  was  born  in  1860,  at  Brantford,  Ontario,  Canada, 
his  ancestors  being  of  Irish  and  English  extraction  on  his  father's 
side,  and  full  American  on  his  mother's.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Brantford  Collegiate  Institute.  On  leaving  college,  in  1878,  he 
first  entered  the  leading  dry-goods  house  of  his  native  city  as 
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an  apj)rrnticp.  His  first  Kii>iiiiss  traiuinf;  was  under  the  stem 
suptTvisiou  ut"  a  hanl-workiu'^,  economical  Scotchman,  who  in- 
culcated the  spirit  of  industr}',  thrift,  and  economy,  which  larj^cly 
shaped  and  intluenced  his  successful  husiness  career. 

Naturally  amldtious,  he  could  not  long  remain  within  the  con- 
tiiies  of  a  small  Canadian  city,  and  in  Scptemhcr,  1879,  ho 
Leathered  toj^ether  his  small  belou'^ings,  and,  with  twenty-eight 
dollars  in  cash,  sought  fortune  in  the  land  of  his  adoption.  Being 
of  a  free  and  independent  nature,  he  dLsliked  the  autocracy  of 
a  monarchical  govcnimtiil,  and  at  the  earliest  moment  became  a 
tiaUiralizcd  citizen  of  the  United  States,  feeling  in  all  sincerity 
that  the  countrj'  from  which  he  derived  all  the  benefits  in  life 
was  entitled  to  all  that  ho  coiUd  give  in  retuni. 

He  entered  the  employ  of  the  dry-goods  house  of  Sibley,  Lind- 
say <fc  C'urr,  of  Rochester,  as  extm  siilesman  during  the  holiday 
.sea.son,  and  in  Deceml^er  of  the  .same  year  came  east  to  New 
NOrk.  No  easy  ta.sk  awaited  this  countryman,  and  for  a  time 
lie  endured  considi-niblc  privation.  All  classes  of  tnide  were 
dull  and  employment  diflicult  to  obtain.  At  this  time  his  in- 
domitable i)erseverance  was  strongly  manifest.  For  weeks  he 
traversed  every  avenue  of  the  city,  seeking  such  emplojTiient  as 
would  emible  him  to  make  sufficient  to  meet  his  honest  obliga- 
tions; but  tile  beardless  youth  met  with  the  sjime  old  story  —  lack 
of  experience  in  the  givat  metropolis.  Fiiudly,  in  sheer  despera- 
tion, he  offered  his  .s«'n-ices  without  .salary  to  a  manufacturer  of 
envelops,  that  he  might  demonstrate  his  business  ability.  After 
a  few  weeks  his  success  as  a  solicitor  attracted  the  attention  of 
one  of  New  York's  leading  bank  stationei-s,  who  secured  his 
services.  For  fourteen  years  he  faithfidly  .served  antl  managed 
this  bu.sine.ss  in  a  way  very  protital)le  to  his  employer,  living 
economically,  autl  jtutting  a.side  a  moderate  amount  each  week, 
initil,  in  ls;);i,  an  unfortunate  investment  swept  away  the  entire 
savings  of  yeai*s.  At  that  time  what  seemed  a  misfortune 
proved  a  blessing  in  di.sgui.se,  for  the  le.s.son  taught  was  never 
forgotten  —  that  wealth  was  not  to  be  secured  outside  the  chan- 
nels of  legitimate  business  enterpri.ses.  At  this  period  he  re- 
.signed  his  jiosition,  and.  with  a  modest  smn  bon'owed  from  a 
friend,  started  the  business  of  which  he  is  now  president,  which 
within  five  yeai-s,  under  iiis  management,  became  one  of  the 
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leaders  in  its  line.  By  rare  bnsiness  tact,  ability,  and  persever- 
ance, lie  built  this  business  up  during  a  period  of  such  severe 
depression  in  business  circles  that  failures  and  assignments  were 
of  weekly  occurrence,  and  in  the  face  of  misfortunes  under  which 
most  men  would  have  been  forced  to  the  wall. 

Within  the  first  year  the  building  in  which  he  started  business 
was  torn  down.  Within  the  next  twelve  months  his  entire 
plant  and  stock  at  No.  74  Broadway  were  totally  consumed  by 
fii'e,  forcing  him  to  start  at  the  present  location.  No.  52  Broad- 
way. Having  an  almost  unlimited  capacity  for  work,  he  averaged 
fi'om  fom-teen  to  sixteen  hours  a  day  at  his  business.  By  such 
determined  application  he  succeeded  in  meeting  all  obhgations 
and  leaving  a  hberal  balance  in  the  treasury,  thus  giving  to  his 
company  the  highest  possible  rating  and  credit  in  lousiness  circles. 

This  high  tension  had  its  effect  upon  his  nervous  system,  and 
in  July,  1897,  he  suffered  a  temporary  physical  prostration.  It 
was  dm-ing  his  convalescence  that  his  inventive  genius  was 
instrumental  in  the  production  of  the  pneumatic  horse-collar, 
which  is  said,  in  the  name  of  humanity,  to  be  a  great  boon  to  the 
horse,  and  far  superior  to  all  other  collars.  It  has  been  adopted 
by  fire  departments  throughout  the  United  States,  strongly  in- 
dorsed by  veterinary  surgeons  and  humane  societies,  and  used  by 
innumerable  owners  of  horses.  This  coUar  is  a  staple  article, 
useful  and  durable,  and  manufactured  at  less  cost  than  those 
which  it  superseded.  It  is  claimed  that  it  is  pliant,  healthful 
and  sanitary,  easily  renewed  at  small  cost,  and  never  injures  the 
animal,  thus  preventing  loss  of  service  and  doctors'  bills.  Being 
without  competition  in  the  market,  he  recognized  in  it  the  essen- 
tial featm-es  of  a  monopoly  and  all  the  requisites  of  a  successful 
commercial  business.  Realizing  these  facts,  and  believing  that 
this  pneumatic  collar  would  be  the  standard,  and  universally 
used,  he  secvired  patents  in  United  States,  Canada,  and  European 
countries.  The  business  grew  into  so  gigantic  an  enterprise  that, 
in  order  to  provide  the  necessary  capital  to  insure  its  success,  he 
formed  a  stock  company,  known  as  the  United  States  Pneumatic 
Horse  Collar  Company.  The  successful  issue  to  which  Mr. 
Brooke,  as  president,  managed  this  company  has  brought  his 
name  conspicuously  before  the  business  world  and  unqiiestion- 
ably   demonstrated    his    business    ability,   and    the    enormous 
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proportions  which  tliis  busim-ss  has  assumed  show  the  practieal 
side  of  his  executive  genius.  His  business  associates  are  of  the 
liii^liest  character,  anil  those  he  interests  as  directoi-s  in  his 
cunipany  are  all  capable  men,  who  have  reaclit-d  the  hiu'liest 
conimen-ial  standing  and  scored  success  in  their  respective  vtjca- 
tions  in  life.  The  directoi-s  of  the  United  States  Pneumatic 
TIoi-sc  ('(jjlar  Company  are  as  follows : 

•lainrs  Hart  Welch,  alsi.  jircsidfiit  and  largest  stock-hulder  of 
til-  Bristol  Hni.ss  and  Clo.k  Company,  director  of  the  E.  N. 
U'.l.li  .Manufacturing  Company,  director  of  the  Bristol  Manu- 
facturing Company,  and  rat.-d,  in  commercial  reports,  credit 
higli  from  a  .juartt-r  to  three  (juartei-s  of  a  million  dolkrs,  show- 
ing a  must  successful  caret'r. 

Charles  J.  Mai-sh.  maiuiger  and  tivasurer  of  the  Brush  Electric 
Light  Company,  a  business  man  of  high  .standing,  who.se  know- 
ledge of  corporation  affairs  is  of  givat  value  to  the  company. 

(^harlos  Po\v.-ll.  for  many  y<'ai-s  connecti-d  with  tli.-  "(ierman 
li«Told."  His  intimate  knowl.-dgt<  of  economical  advcrtisini;  isof 
inestimal)lc  value  to  the  comjjany. 

C.  C.  Hoge,  who  is  also  coun.sel  for  the  <'ompany.  .  He  is  a  cor- 
pnratioTi  lawyer  of  high  standing  in  the  New"  York  bu.sinoss 
coiiununity,  and  lias  fnll  cliarL^c  <.f  the  legal  bu.siness  of  the 
company. 

Mr.  Brooke,  being  a  firm  believer  in  and  advoojito  of  the  vahu- 
of  printei-s'  ink,  is  a  liberal  but  judicious  advert i.ser  in  the  news- 
papers and   i)eriodicals  reaching  the  line  of  trade  he  desires  to 
acpiire.      He   is  a  man  of   teuipenite  habits  an<l   larsr.-  social 
acipmiutance,  being  a  member  of  the  Crescent  Club  of  Brooklyn, 
the  Grave.send  liay  Yacht  Clul),  the  Underwriters'  Clul)  (.f  New 
York,  and  the  ]^•form  Club  of  New  Yr.rk.     He  is  al.so  a  member  of 
the  Ancient  Order  of  United  ^Yorkmen.  and  a  member  of  the 
Ma.sonic  frateniity,  but  has  lieen  .so  bu.sy  in  life  that  he  has  had  no 
time  to  con.sider  matrimony,  devoting  all  his  time  and  energies  to 
the  requirements  of  his  busine.«y?  inten\sts.     He  unquestionaldy 
is  a  man  of  unusually  sound  business  judgment  and  a  successful 
financier,  neither  he  nor  the  companies  he  repivsents  ha\-ingcver 
failed  to  meet  all  personal  and  business  obligation.s. 


GEORGE  V.  BROWER 


A  GOOD  old  Brooklyn  name  is  that  of  Brower,  identified  with 
that  city  through  at  least  four  generations.  Abraham 
Brower  was  an  officer  of  the  patriot  army  in  the  War  of  the 
Revolution,  and,  with  his  brother  Jeremiah,  was  joint  owner  of 
the  old  tide-mill  at  Gowanus,  which  was  burned  by  order  of 
Washington,  at  the  battle  of  Long  Island.  The  present  chief 
representative  of  the  name  is  a  great-grandson  of  that  Revolu- 
tionary warrior,  and,  though  born  outside  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn, 
has  for  most  of  his  active  life  been  identified  with  its  interests. 

George  Y.  Brower  was  born  at  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  on  Octo- 
ber 14,  184:2,  and  was  prepared  for  matriculation  at  Princeton 
College.  But  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  at  that  time  caused 
his  plans  to  be  altered,  and  he  did  not  go  to  college.  Later  he 
studied  law  in  the  office  of  Judge  Charles  W.  Waller,  at  Hones- 
dale,  Pennsylvania,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Pennsylvania 
in  1866  and  to  that  of  New  York  in  1867.  Since  the  latter  date 
he  has  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Brook- 
lyn, with  more  than  ordinary  measure  of  success.  His  practice 
has  dealt  largely  with  real-estate  and  commercial  affairs,  and  has 
led  him  into  connection  with  several  important  enterprises. 
Thvis  he  is  counsel  for,  and  one  of  the  trustees  of,  the  Kings 
County  Trust  Company,  and  president  of  the  Long  Island  Trust 
Company. 

Mr.  Brower  has  for  many  years  taken  an  active  interest  in 
public  affairs,  and  has  exerted  no  little  influence  in  politics  as  a 
member  of  the  Democratic  party.  On  January  30,  1885,  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  appointed  him  General  Appraiser  of  the  Port  of 
New  York,  which  office  he  held  and  filled  satisfactorily  for  four 
years.     Then,  in  July,  1889,  he  was  appointed  a  park  commis- 
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sioner  of  Brooklyn,  and  was  elected  president  of  the  board.  At 
that  time  there  were  three  oomunssioners.  Afterward  the  com- 
mission was  reduced  to  a  single  member,  aud  Mr.  Browcr  filled 
the  place  until  February  1,  1S!)4,  when  he  retired  before  the 
incominj^  of  a  Republican  administration. 

The  Democratic  party  regained  control  of  the  city  government 
on  January  1,  1898,  and  thereupon  Mr.  Brower  was  replaced  in 
the  office  he  had  formely  filled,  and  to  which  he  was  able  to 
return,  not  as  a  novice,  but  as  an  expert.  He  became  park 
commissioner  for  the  borough  of  Brooklyn,  for  a  term  of  six 
years.  In  that  place  he  has  charge  of  the  entire  system  of  parks 
in  Kings  County,  and  also  of  the  great  pleasure  drives,  or  park- 
ways, such  as  that  along  the  shore  of  New  York  Bay  at  Bay 
Ridge,  that  extending  from  Prospect  Park  to  Coney  Island,  and 
that  from  the  Prospect  Park  Plaza  to  East  New  York. 

Mr.  lirower  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Rembrandt  Club 
of  Brooklyn.  He  is  ;i  member  and  tnistee  of  the  Brooklyn  Tree 
T^lantingand  Fountain  Society,  wliich  has  «lone  nnu-h  to  l)eautify 
tliat  city,  and  a  member  also  of  the  Muntauk,  Atlantic  Yacht, 
I  Brooklyn,  and  Itiding  and  Driving  clubs,  and  various  other 
social  and  political  organizations,  to  all  of  which  he  devotes  not 
a  little  of  his  time  and  means.  He  is  an  enthusiastic  yachtsman, 
and  has  a  summer  home  at  Br.mdt  Islan<l,  Buzziirds  Bay, 
Ma.ssachusetts,  where  he  has  everj'  opportunity  to  indulge  that 
taste.  He  is  also  an  ardent  lover  of  nature  in  all  her  forms,  and 
a  close  student  of  arboriculture  and  horticulture.  Thus  he  ha.s 
been  able  to  give  to  tlio  parks  of  Iin)oklyn  expert  .serWce  and 
.sympathetic  can*.  Under  his  administration  not  a  few  improve 
incuts  have  been  nuide  in  -the  appearance  and  management  of 
the  parks,  in  which  he  takes  a  natural  pride, and  for  which  he  is 
entitled  to  credit. 


DAVID  WOLFE  BRUCE 

IF  printing  be  the  "  art  preservative  of  arts," —  and  it  is  impos- 
sible justly  to  deny  it  that  distinction, —  the  art  of  type- 
founding  must  be  reckoned  its  most  essential  factor.  It  was,  in 
fact,  the  invention  of  movable  type,  rather  than  that  of  the 
printing-press,  that  ushered  in  the  new  era  of  the  world.  So  long 
as  mere  engravings  upon  slabs  of  wood  or  stone  were  used  in  it 
the  printing-press  was  of  comparatively  little  avail.  It  was  when 
movable  alphabetical  types,  cast  of  metal,  were  invented  that  the 
full  capabilities  of  the  press  began  to  appear.  And  thus  at  least 
on  an  equality  with  the  inventors  and  makers  of  printing-presses 
must  the  world  hold  in  grateful  remembrance  those  who  made 
of  type-casting  not  merely  a  trade,  but  an  art  worthy  of  identifi- 
cation with  the  highest  developments  of  the  "  art  preservative 
of  arts." 

For  two  generations  the  name  of  Bruce  was  identified  con- 
spicuously with  the  important  industry  of  type-founding  in 
the  United  States,  and  for  eighty  years  members  of  the  Bruce 
family  owned  and  controlled  the  great  business  which  George 
and  David  Bruce  established  early  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  founders  of  this  business,  Greorge  and  David  Bruce,  were, 
as  their  names  indicate,  Scotchmen,  who  had  come  to  the  United 
States  from  Edinburgh  in  their  boyhood,  in  the  last  decade 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  Philadelphia,  in  Albany,  and 
finally  in  New  York  they  engaged  in  the  various  departments 
of  the  printing  and  publishing  trade.  Finally  they  introduced 
into  the  United  States  the  art  of  stereotyping,  and  began  the 
business  of  type-founding.  To  the  latter  industry  George  Bruce 
especially  devoted  himself,  and  he  became  the  foremost  type- 
founder of  America.     He  invented  new  machines  and  processes, 
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and  ori<;inat»Ml  various  ul*\v  and  attractive  styles  of  tyix'.  For  ii 
full  j,'eneration  he  stood  easily  at  the  head  of  the  trade  in  Amer- 
ica, and  the  prodnets  of  his  foundry  had  no  superiors  anywhere 
in  point  of  hoth  beauty  and  utility.  At  the  age  of  seventy-six 
years  he  cut  his  last  set  of  punclies  (for  great  primer  script),  and 
tlie  work  was  as  jj;ood  as  any  he  had  ever  done  in  the  prime 
of  life,  and  was  unsurpas.sed  l)y  that  of  any  other  American 
type-founder. 

Ge<jr<,'e  Bruce  was  not  only  a  <,Teat  type-louinlcr  :  he  was  for 
many  years  one  of  tlu'  l>est  citizens  of  New  York.  His  wealth, 
his  intelligenci',  his  benevolence,  and  his  unswervintr  integrity 
made  him  a  valuable  member  of  the  comnuuiity.  He  was  iden- 
titieil  with  many  good  works  and  organizations.  Thus  he  was 
for  many  years  president  of  tlie  Mechanics'  histitute  and  of  the 
Type-founders'  Association  of  New  York,  and  an  active  mem- 
lierand  supporter  of  the  Historical  Society,  the  T\-])Ogi*aphical 
Society,  the  St.  Andrew's  Society,  and  the  (renend  Society  of 
.Meclianics  and  Tradesmen.  He  <lied  in  New  York  city  on  July 
(i,  lS(j(i.  leaving  a  hirge  fortune  and  a  business  of  gn-at  protit 
and  of  world-wide  ri'uown.  The  busine.sij  was  conducted  after 
him  foi-  many  years  by  the  subject  <»f  the  present  sket<'h. 

haviil  Wolfe  Firuce,  .son  of  (}ei>rge  Uruce  an<l  Catherine 
Wolfe  Hnice,  the  latter  a  sister  of  John  havid  Wolfe,  tlje  emi- 
nent philantliro|»ist,  was  born  in  New  York  city  on  March  'Jl. 
Isjl.  Hr  was  ('(lucated  in  the  Wst  private  schools  of  his  native 
city,  and  then  entered  the  bu.sine.»<s  already  .successfully  estab- 
lished by  his  father.  This  was  the  type-foundry  with  which 
the  name  of  Hrucc  is  still  conne4't»Hl.  The  elder  Bruce  died  in 
186G,  and  thereupon  David  Wolfe  Bruce  succeeded  to  the  head 
of  the  business,  retaining  the  old  timi-name  of  Geoi*ge  Bruce, 
Son  A:  Co. 

Mr.  Bruce  was  not  content,  however,  with  simply  receiving 
this  l)usiness  from  his  father  and  carrying  it  on  in  the  same  old 
way  that  liad  i)roved  .so  profitable.  He  enlarged  the  factory  and 
greatly  increa.sed  its  outjnit.  He  devised  and  i)roduced  many 
new  styles  of  ty]»e.  Among  these  latter  was  a  new  and  lu-tter- 
gi"!ided  series  of  Roman  li-tters.  He  also  produced  a  series  of 
bordei-s  and  conier  ornaments.  A  complete  set  of  penmanship 
scripts,  designed  and  reduced  by  him  in  1868-76,  has  been  pro- 
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nounced  the  most  difficult  and  expensive  feat  in  type-founding 
ever  performed  or  attempted  in  America. 

He  took  no  active  part  in  political  matters,  nor  was  he  identi- 
fied with  other  l)usiness  interests.  Soon  after  his  inheritance 
of  the  type-founding  industry  from  his  father,  he  took  James 
Lindsay  into  partnership  with  him.  After  Mr.  Lindsay's  death, 
in  1890,  he  decided  to  withdraw  from  the  cares  and  labors  of 
business,  and  accordingly  in  that  year  he  gave  the  great  foundry 
to  three  of  his  employees,  and  then  retired  to  private  life. 

Mr.  Bruce  was  not  a  club-man  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
term,  but  he  was  a  member  of  the  Old  Guard.  He  was  never 
married.     He  died  on  March  13,  1895. 

The  three  employees  who  succeeded  to  the  business  were 
Henry  M.  Hall,  ViHnder  B.  Munson,  and  Eobert  Lindsay,  son 
of  Mr.  Bruce's  former  partner,  James  Lindsay.  Robert  Lind- 
say died  in  1890,  and  Mr.  Hall  retired  in  1896,  lea\4ng  Mr. 
Munson  in  sole  charge. 

In  1901  Mr.  Munson  retired,  selling  out  to  the  American  Type- 
founders' Company. 
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^■"^IIK  historic  ami  royal  Scottish  nunu'  of  Bruce  lias  loufj  been 
X  inseparably  connertt'd  with  the  ])riiitiiif,'  industry  in  the 
United  States,  and  bids  fair,  after  nearly  a  century,  to  be  remem- 
bered in  assuciatiuu  thcrcwitli  as  Inmr  as  the  "art  jtrcservative 
of  arts  "  endures. 

George  Bioice,  the  eminent  printer  und  t>i)e-founder,  was,  as 
his  name  indicates,  of  Scottisli  <>rii;in.  He  was  born  in  Kilin- 
bur<j]i  on  .July  ">,  ITSl,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  followed  his 
brothi-r  David  to  the  United  States.  Here  he  gave  his  lirst  atten- 
tion to  another  department  of  the  pulilishing  tnule,  namely,  book- 
binding. His  employer  pi"oved,  however,  intoleraldy  tynmnical 
and  exacting,  and  the  la<l  so<tn  left  and.  on  the  aihnco  of  his 
brother,  apprenticed  himself  to  Thomas  Dobson,  then  one  (»f  the 
foremost  printei-s  of  Philadelpliia,  in  whose  shop  David  Bruce 
was  already  employed.  In  1T!)S  Dob.son's  establishment  was 
destroyeil  by  tire,  and  an  epidemic  of  yellow  fever  broke  out, 
whii'h  causes  combined  to  impel  the  br<ithers  to  leave  i^hila- 
delphia  and  make  their  way  tt>ward  New  York.  Their  route,  as 
was  customary  in  those  days,  was  by  the  way  of  Perth  Amboy 
and  thence  by  boat  to  New  York.  At  Amboy,  however,  George 
Bruce  devel(»i)ed  yellow  fever  and  lay  despenitcly  ill  for  some 
time.  Through  the  careful  nursing  of  his  brother  ho  finally 
regained  his  health,  and  then  they  came  on  to  New  York,  soon 
proceeding  to  Albany,  where  they  secured  emploJ^nent  in  a 
pnnting  establishment.  After  a  few  months  they  retunied  to 
New  York  and  continued  their  work  as  printers.  In  1803  (Te<irge 
Bruce  was  foreman  of  the  "Daily  Advertiser"  office,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  writer  for  that  paper.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  he 
took  full  charge  of  the  office  as  printer  and  publi-sher  of  the 
paper  for  its  proprietor. 
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THE  ancestry  of  Thomas  C.  Buck  is  about  as  purely  Ameri- 
can as  that  of  any  man  can  easily  be.  On  both  sides  of 
the  house  his  forebears  were  settled  in  this  country  among  the 
very  earliest  colonists.  The  only  exception  to  this  ride  is  found 
in  the  case  of  his  maternal  grandfather,  Mr.  Frazier  by  name, 
who  came  hither  from  Scotland.  A  daughter  of  the  latter,  Mary 
B.  Frazier,  became  the  wife  of  John  M.  Buck  of  Frederick 
County,  Maryland,  and  to  them  was  born  the  subject  of  this 
sketch. 

Thomas  Corner  Buck  was  born  in  Frederick  County,  Mary- 
land, on  March  18, 1846.  He  received  a  good  primary  education, 
and  then  was  sent  to  Milton  Academy,  in  Baltimore  County, 
Maryland,  where  his  school  education  was  completed.  Next 
came  the  experimental  education  of  practical  business  life.  This 
he  began  in  a  clerkship  in  a  Baltimore  bank. 

Upon  his  reaching  his  majority,  in  1867,  Mr.  Buck  left  Balti- 
more and  came  to  New  York  city  to  seek  the  larger  opportuni- 
ties and,  as  he  hoped,  the  greater  measure  of  success  to  be  found 
in  the  metropolis  of  the  nation.  He  found  his  first  employment 
as  a  clerk  in  the  house  of  Hoyt  &  Grardiner,  brokers.  Later  he 
filled  a  similar  place  in  the  house  of  Quinan  &  Enos.  There  his 
early  training  in  finance  in  the  Baltimore  bank  served  him  well, 
and  he  made  steady  progi-ess  in  the  mastery  of  the  business  and 
in  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  his  patrons. 

In  1870  Mr.  Buck  finished  his  probation  as  a  clerk,  and  became 
a  member  of  the  firm  of  H.  K.  Enos  &  Co.,  brokers.  The  next 
year  he  pm-chased  a  seat  in  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  and 
thenceforward  for  some  years  had  a  successful  career  as  an 
operator  in  that  great  center  of  financial  speculation. 
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This  career  he  vohintarily  intt-rrupted  in  1878,  wlion  ho  sold 
his  srat  in  the  Exchan;;i'  and  went  West  to  try  his  fortune  in 
Chicago.  Within  the  year  he  decided  to  return  to  New  York, 
and  did  so  return.  In  l^^TO  he  rejoined  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchanjjf.  and  lias  lutii  a  nit-niher  thereof  over  .»<ince.  In  the 
strenuous  life  of  Wall  Street  he  is  entindy  at  home,  an<l  in  all 
its  varied  and  swiftly  niovinj;  operations  he  is  a  confident  and 
expert  ])articipant.  In  addition  to  tlie  l)usiness  of  a  hroker  ho 
has  ac(iuir<'d  other  interests  in  the  New  York  husiness  world. 
For  a  number  of  years  he  was  a  director  of  the  Ellison  Electric 
i.ij,'ht  ("oiiipany. 

The  temptation  to  enter  political  life  comes  with  more  or  less 
force  to  most  successfiil  New  York  husiness  men,  and  Mr.  Buck 
has  Iteen  no  exception  to  the  nde.  lie  has,  however,  consistently 
ami  sui'cessfully  resisted  it,  and  has  i-emained  content  with  the 
dischari,'e  (»f  lii.s  duties  as  a  private  citizen. 

lie  lias  not  identitied  himself  cons])icuously  with  (dub  life, 
tindin;^  his  intdinations  more  <lomestic  tlian  convivial.  He  is, 
however,  a  member  of  the  Maidiattan  Club  and  of  the  Church 
Club. 

Mi-.  Buck  was  married  in  early  life,  on  November  2,  18(59,  in 
Chicago,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Shaq)  of  that  city.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ruck  make  their  home  in  New  York  city,  and  their  domestic 
life  has  lieen  crowned  with  an  inten'sting  family  uf  five  .sons, 
who  bear  the  names  rt\spectively  of  Henry  C,  Thomajs  C,  Kay- 
mond,  ^Vinsworth,  and  Alan  F.  Buck. 


''^^^ 


CHARLES  LUMAN  BUCKINGHAM 


CHARLES  LUMAN  BUCKINGHAM,  who  has  become 
prominent  in  New  York,  Washington,  and  the  country  at 
large  as  a  practitioner  of  law,  is  descended  from  an  old  New 
England  family  which  migrated  from  Connecticut  to  Ohio  in 
the  early  days  of  the  settlement  of  the  "  Western  Reserve." 
The  family  was  foiinded  in  America  by  Thomas  Buckingham, 
who  landed  at  Boston  in  June,  1637,  and  who  in  the  next  two 
years  participated  in  the  founding  of  New  Haven  and  Milford, 
Connecticut.  He  was  one  of  the  "  seven  pillars  "  of  the  first 
church  organized  at  Milford  in  1639.  His  son,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Buckingham,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Yale  College,  and  a 
member  of  the  synod  which  met  at  Saybrook  and  formulated 
the  plan  of  government  of  the  Congregational  churches.  The 
line  of  descent  was  continued  directly  through  Thomas  Buck- 
ingham III,  Thomas  Buckingham  IV,  Jedediah  Buckingham, 
Thomas  Buckingham  V,  Samuel  Buckingham,  and  George 
Buckingham,  to  Charles  Luman  BiTckingham,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch.  The  family  was,  in  various  generations,  allied  by  mar- 
riage with  the  families  of  Hosmer  Griswold,  Parker,  Clerk,  Hib- 
bard,  Babcock,  and  Andi-ews.  Governor  Buckingham  of  Con- 
necticut was  a  member  of  this  family. 

Thomas  Buckingham  V  and  his  son  Samuel  Buckingham, 
respectively  the  great-grandfather  and  grandfather  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch,  moved  from  the  old  home  in  Connecticut  to 
the  "  Western  Reserve  "  in  Ohio.  There  in  the  next  generation 
George  Buckingham  was  born  and  lived,  and  there,  too,  at 
Berlin  Heights,  Ohio,  on  October  14, 1852,  Charles  Luman  Buck- 
ingham was  born,  the  son  of  George  and  Ariadne  (Andrews) 
Buckingham.     He  was  educated  first  in  the  local  public  schools. 
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Thence  he  went  to  the  University  »>f  Miehij^au,  at  Ann  Arbor, 
where  he  was  ijra(hiate<l  iji  IHT").  Finally  hf  ]>ursue«l  a  (Mdirse  in 
law  in  tlif  Law  Department  ul"  the  Culuiiibian  University,  at 
Washington,  I).  U.,  from  whieh  institution  he  was  also  j^'achi- 
att'd.  While  a  student  in  the  Columbian  University  he  was 
also  an  examiner  in  the  United  States  Patent  Ofliee. 

Mr.  Buckingham  has  made  a  specialty  of  patent  law,  for 
which  his  scientific  and  engineering^  studies  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  and  his  sei-vice  in  the  Patent  Office  had  afforded 
special  preparation.  In  that  branch  of  legal  practice  be  soon 
attained  success,  and  l)ecame  counsel  for  many  of  the  largest 
industrial  corporations. 

Mr.  Buckingham  has  been  leading  counsel  in  some  of  the 
most  important  patent  contests  of  the  Westeni  Union  Tele- 
graph (\)mpany,  the  Thomson-Houston  Electric  and  General 
Electric  companies,  the  Delaware  tt  Atlantic  Telegrajih  & 
'i'elephoiie  Company,  the  American  District  Telegrapli  Com- 
pany, the  Gold  &  Stock  Telegniph  Company,  the  American 
Speaking  Telephone  Company,  the  Schuyler  Electric  Company 
of  Connecticut,  and  various  othei-s. 

.Mr.  Buckingham  is  a  meml)er  of  variou.«5  professional  and 
.social  organizations  in  New  York,  Washington,  and  elsewhere. 
.\mong  these  two  are  the  Univei-sity  Club  of  New  York,  the 
American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineei-s,  the  American  A.sso- 
ciation  for  the  Ailvanci-nient  of  Science,  the  American  Academy 
of  political  and  Social  Science,  the  Metropnlitan  Club  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  and  the  Ohio  Society  of  New  York. 


•J 


SAMUEL  BUDD 


A  CERTAIN  Baron  Jean  Budd  was  a  man  of  influence  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Franklin  realm,  and  his  descendants  were 
noted  champions  of  civil  and  religious  freedom  in  Normandy. 
From  that  dukedom  they  went  with  William  the  Conqueror  to 
England,  and  there  maintained  their  prominence  in  political  and 
social  affairs.  About  1632  two  brothers,  John  and  Joseph  Budd, 
came  to  New  England  and  thus  planted  the  family  there.  They 
settled  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  and  their  descendants 
became  scattered  throughout  Long  Island,  Westchester  County, 
New  York,  and  elsewhere.  A  third  brother,  Thomas,  came  over 
a  Uttle  later,  and  founded  the  well-known  Budd  family  of  Bur- 
lington, New  Jersey.  The  family  was  also  identified  with  the 
settlement  of  northern  New  Jersey,  where  Budds  Lake  preserves 
its  name,  and  of  central  and  northern  New  York  and  parts  of 
Pennsylvania. 

We  may  not  here  trace  all  its  history  down  to  the  present  time. 
In  the  last  generation,  however,  Hiram  Budd  and  Catharine  Ann 
Budd,  his  wife  lived  at  New  Paltz,  Ulster  County,  New  York, 
Mrs.  Budd  being  of  the  sturdy  Dvitch  stock  which  settled  the 
Shawangunk  region  in  Ulster  County.  In  the  next  earlier  gen- 
eration the  family  was  united  by  mamage  with  that  of  De  La  Rue, 
a  French  Huguenot  family  of  New  York  State.  The  son  of  this 
couple,  therefore,  is  of  mingled  Norman,  English,  Dutch,  and 
French  blood. 

Samuel  Budd,  son  of  Hiram  and  Catharine  Ann  Budd,  was 
born  at  New  Paltz,  New  York,  on  December  26, 1835,  and  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  and  the  State  Normal  School  at  that 
place.  His  business  career  was  begun  in  the  employ  of  the  firm 
of  R.  A.  &  G.  H.  Witthaus,  in  New^  York.     He  left  them  in  1861 
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to  en<jag<'  in  Imsiness  on  his  own  account  as  a  dealer  in  men's 
furnishing  goods,  and  soon  made  his  two  stores  on  Broadway 
veritable  landniarks  of  that  trade.  He  never  removed  his  busi- 
ness from  tlu'  place  in  which  he  started  it,  but  remained  at  "the 
old  stand"  with  uniform  prosperity,  commanding  a  line  measiu'e 
of  pubhc  favor  and  tlie  eontideuce  of  all  with  whom  he  had 
dealings. 

Mr.  Budd  has  held  no  politit-al  office,  confining  his  political 
activity  to  a  riglit  performanci'  of  the  duties  of  a  private  citizen. 
He  has  served  the  (State,  however,  as  an  efficient  member  of 
the  Sevejith  Regiment,  National  (hiard,  State  of  New  York, 
and  as  captain  of  Company  Fof  that  famous  organizjition.  He 
is  a  charter  member  of  the  Seventh  Regiment  Veteran.s'  A.s.so- 
i'iation.  A])art  from  tliat  organizjition  Mr.  Budd  is  not  known 
as  a  "club-man,"  prefen-ing  to  give  bis  time  to  domestic  and 
l»usiness  lifi-  rather  than  to  club  life. 

Mr.  Budd  was  marrii'd,  numy  yeai-s  ago,  to  Mary  Hudson 
Beach,  a  member  of  the  tdd  Hudson  family  of  Shelter  Island. 
They  have  six  children  now  living,  namely  :  Ahnini,  Harry  A., 
Marie  Hud.son,  Fai  B.,  Kliziibeth  S.,  and  Beatrice  B. 

The  8e«'ond  child,  and  only  .son,  Harry  A.  Budd,  was  at  first 
an  associate  and  afti-rward  succes,sor  to  his  father,  on  the  hitter's 
well-earned  retirement  from  active  l>usiuess  life,  and  now  con- 
du«rts  the  same  successful  trade  under  the  old  firm-name  of 
Samuel  Budd,  at  the  same  old  stand. 


JAMES  BUTLER 

ONE  of  the  largest  racial  elements  in  this  composite  nation  is 
that  furnished  from  Ireland.     For  many  a  year  there  has 
been  a  steady  stream  of  immigration  into  the  United  States  from 
the  Emerald  Isle,  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  people.     Many 
are  poor,  and  come  hither  as  laborers,  and  of  these  some  remam 
poor  all  their  hves,  while  others  find  here  opportunity  of  acqumng 
wealth  far  beyond  the  utmost  di^eams  possible  m  the  old  coun- 
try    Others  come  hither  with  some  means,  and  at  once  estab- 
hsh  themselves  in  comfortable  positions.     They  enter  all  depart- 
ments of  activity,  as  working-men,  pohticians,  and  members  ot 
business  houses  and  the  learned  professions.     In  the  present 
case  we  have  an  example  of  the  class  which  begins  with  humble 
means,  and  by  virtue  of  grit  and  shrewdness  and  energy  makes 
its  way  steadily  forward  and  upward  to  the  foremost  and  highest 

James  Butler  comes  of  good  old  Irish  stock.  His  father  was 
Matthew  Butler,  a  farmer  of  County  Kilkenny,  Ireland,  and  his 
mother  was  Ann  Kearney  Butler.  He  was  born  m  County  Kil- 
kenny on  Febi-uary  9, 1855.  That  was  after  the  Great  Famme  and 
the  Yoimg  Ireland  pohtical  troubles,  when  emigration  from  the 
island  was  attaining  enormous  proportions.  The  Butler  family 
did  not,  however,  join  the  exodus,  but  remained  m  Ivilkenny. 
James  spent  his  boyhood  on  his  father's  farm  obtaimng  mean- 
while a  good  education  in  the  National  School  of  the  parish  ot 

the  Rower,  County  Kilkenny.  j,,;,i,.,i 

At  the  age  of  twenty  years,  however,  the  young  man  decided 
to  seek  a  career  in  some  land  where  the  opportunities  of  achieve- 
ment were  -reater  than  they  were  in  Ireland  at  that  time,  bo 
he  joined  the  gxeat  army  of  emigrants  that  moved  westward, 
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iiiid  came  to  the  United  States.  Here  he  had  to  begin  where  he 
had  It  ft  off  at  home,  as  a  fanner,  ol)taining  a  place  on  the  fami 
of  a  Mr.  Dn-s.scr,  at  Guslit-n  Mountain,  MassiU'husetts.  Next  ho 
went  to  Urbana,  llHn<Ms,  and  secured  eni|»loynient  in  a  hotel, 
the  Dri«;gs  House.  His  third  plaee  was  in  the  Shenuan  House, 
Chicago,  and  then,  maintaining  hi.s  steady  progress,  he  came  to 
New  York  as  an  employi'o  of  the  Windsor  Hotel.  There  he 
remained  until  the  Murray  Hill  Hotel  was  upened,  when  he 
went  to  it.     That  was  the  e.xti-nt  of  his  hotel  work. 

Mr.  Butler  began  business  on  his  own  account  in  1882,  as  a 
i,n-(K-fr.  His  natural  energy  and  .shrewihiess  soon  gave  him  a 
good  start  in  it,  and  ho  has  since  continuod  in  it,  with  moiv  than 
ordinary  succe.s.s.  Ho  has  Ijocomo,  also,  a  director  of  the  Mutual 
Bank  of  this  city,  and  i.s  a  member  of  the  Produce  Exchange 
and  the  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange.  Ho  is  a  member  of 
various  .social  organizations,  prominent  among  them  being  the 
Catholic  Club  and  the  Commercial  Club.  Ho  has  taken  no  part 
in  j)olitics  beyond  that  uf  a  private  citizen. 

He  was  manned  in  this  city,  on  September  2G,  188;?,  to  Miss 
Mar)'  A.  Rorke,  a  youni;  lady  of  Irish  ancestry,  and  they  have 
live  children  n<«w  living,  namely  :  Beatrice,  Genevieve,  James  W., 
William  M.,  and  Piereo. 


JOHN  BYRNE 


THE  subject  of  this  sketch,  the  son  of  John  and  Eleanor 
Byrne,  comes  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  Irish  famihes,  the 
traditions  of  which  are  carried  back  as  far  as  the  year  737. 
The  "  O'Byrnes'  country,"  the  region  where  the  family  chiefly 
flourished,  was  in  the  counties  of  Wicklow  and  Wexford. 
O'Toole,  the  ancient  King  of  Leinster  (O'Toole  married  an 
O'Byrne),  bequeathed  his  kingdom  to  an  O'Byrne.  The  family 
figures  prominently  through  the  centuries  in  every  resistance  to 
English  occupation  and  ride.  There  has  rarely  been  a  rebelhon 
or  a  rising  with  which  some  O'Byi-ne  has  not  been  actively  iden- 
tified. The  father  of  John  Byrne  was  an  ardent  patriot,  as  be- 
fitted his  heredity,  and  in  1831  was  forced  to  flee  from  Ireland 
with  a  price  on  his  head,  for  complicity  in  the  destruction  of  an 
English  garrison  near  Dublin,  engaged  in  guarding  the  tithe- 
books.  He  came  to  America,  rescued  from  an  open  boat  on  the 
high  seas  by  an  American  merchantman,  and  settled  in  Mary- 
land, where  he  married  an  American,  a  native  of  his  adopted 
State.  Mr.  Byi'ne's  profession  was  that  of  a  civil  engineer  and 
railroad  builder,  but  he  gave  it  up,  after  some  years  in  the 
United  States,  and  became  a  prosperous  farmer  and  planter. 

John  Byi'ne  the  younger  was  born  on  his  father's  plantation 
in  Washington  County,  Maryland,  over  forty-five  years  ago.  He 
received  a  good  education  in  the  puljlic  schools,  in  the  Frostburg 
Academy,  and  luider  private  instruction  at  his  home.  He  was 
trained  in  an  engineers'  corps,  filling  several  positions  of  more  or 
less  importance  on  railroads  and  in  connection  with  coal-mines, 
until  he  had  thoroughly  mastered  the  science  of  railroading.  In 
Ms  subsequent  career  he  became  one  of  the  prominent  railroad 
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and  mining  men  in  the  country,  and  is  at  present  identified  with 
a  lari^e  number  of  enterprises,  both  East  and  West. 

For  many  years  he  was  connected  with  Collis  P.  Huntintrton 
in  railway  interests  in  Kentut-ky,  Ohio,  and  Virginia.  He  was 
president  of  the  Scioto  Valley  Hailroad  Company,  is  now  pre.si- 
ilent  of  the  Central  New  York  and  Western  Railroad  Conjpany. 
the  8ha\\Tuut  Mining  Company  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Inte- 
rior Construction  and  Imjtrovenient  Cuinjiany  of  Now  York  and 
Detroit,  which  is  engaged  in  building  railroads,  gas-works,  and 
natural  gas  lines ;  a  director  in  the  Detroit  City  Gas  Company, 
a  trustee  of  the  Emigi'ants'  Imlustrial  Savings  Bank  of  New 
York,  president  of  the  Buifalo,  St.  Mary's,  and  S»)Uth western 
Railroad  Company,  and  is  interested  officially  and  <jtiierwi.se  in 
various  railroads  and  i-oal  and  gas  i-ompanies. 

In  pohtical  affairs  Mr.  BjTue  has  never  been  prominent.  He 
was  a  flood  commis-sioner  under  Governor  George  Hoadley  of 
Ohio,  during  the  great  inundation  <>f  tlieOhio  Valley  in  lKS.'i-84, 
assisting  in  disbursing  the  moneys  appropriated  by  the  State, 
as  well  as  tho.se  contril)uted  by  the  charital)le  throughout  tl)e 
world,  amounting  to  several  hundretl  thou.sjuul  d<dlai-s,  .serving 
without  con>j»ensation  or  em»»lument.  In  1H!)G  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  Democnitic  Honest  Money  League  of  America, 
whi(di  supported  MeKinley  and  Iloliart,  and  afterward,  in  1S98, 
helped  to  elect  Governor  Roo.sevelt.  Mr.  Byrne  still  liolds  the 
oflice,  and  is  as  enthu.siastic  as  over  in  defense  of  sound-money 
priiieij)le.s. 

He  is  connected  with  many  charitable  organ iziit ions,  and  is 
president  of  the  Soldiei*s'  and  Sailoi-s'  Families'  Protective  Asso- 
ciation, which  was  formed  to  provide  an<l  care  for  tlie  families  of 
tho.se  soldiers  au«l  .sailors  whom  the  recent  war  sent  into  active 
service.  The  work  of  the  as.sociation  will  continue  as  long  as 
there  is  need  of  it. 

Mr.  Bjn-ne,  who  is  unmamed,  is  well  known  in  the  club  world. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Manhattan,  Cathohc,  and  Ohio  clubs, 
and  the  Down-Town  Association  of  New  York,  and  the  Detroit 
Club  of  Detroit. 


LAURENCE   J.  CALLANAN 


IAURENCE  J.  CALLANAN  was  bom  in  Clonakilty,  County 
J  Cork,  Ireland,  about  sixty-five  years  ago.  He  gained  a 
knowledge  of  the  grocery  and  baking  business  in  his  father's 
large  establishment,  under  strict  discipline  and  no  favors.  To 
a  quaiTel  with  his  father,  and  determination  not  to  receive 
threatened  punishment  on  his  return  from  a  business  trip  to 
Cork,  was  due  his  leaving  home.  Sending  back  most  of  the 
money  from  the  sale  of  the  goods,  he  sailed  on  the  old  ship  Con- 
stitution from  Liverpool,  landing  in  New  York  in  the  fall  of 
1853.  He  had  consigned  himself  without  notice  to  his  aunt, 
but  found  her  awaiting  him,  she  having  received  a  letter  from 
his  father,  which  had  beaten  the  old  packet  in  transit  and  told  of 
his  running  away,  urging  her  to  make  him  return.  He  declined 
to  go  back,  and  being  willing  to  do  anything  not  degrading  or 
dishonest,  he  earned  a  few  dollars  at  odd  jobs,  and  got  his  first 
steady  work  with  a  gardener  on  Fifth  Avenue.  This  ended 
with  the  busy  season.  Next,  he  found  a  five-dollar-a-month- 
and-board  place  in  a  grocery  in  Brooklyn.  He  stayed  there 
some  time,  then  went  to  New  Orleans,  where  he  became  an 
entry  clerk  at  good  wages,  but  found  living  expensive  and  the 
associations  not  to  his  liking,  so  he  returned  to  his  old  employer 
in  Brooklyn,  and  afterward  found  employment  with  Peter  Lynch, 
•on  Vesey  Street,  New  York,  in  the  store  he  now  owns.  A  year 
later,  hearing  of  a  small  store  on  Rector  Street,  he  counted  up  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  capital,  notifying  Mr.  Lynch  of  his 
intention  to  start  for  himself.  He  got  along  very  well  for  four 
years,  when  he  was  surprised  by  a  visit  from  Mr.  Lynch,  who 
offered  to  lease  him  the  large  grocery  store  in  Baxter  Street, 
which  had  been  occupied  by  his  father-in-law,  with  the  agency 
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of  tilt"  real  estate  of  which  liis  father-in-hiw  died  possessed.  He 
took  the  business,  i-emaininj;  iu  it  until  1868,  when  Mr.  Lynch 
offered  hini  an  interest  in  the  firm  of  Peter  Lynch  &  Co.,  James 
A.  K"'m|)  haviiij;  been  a  partiit'r  sin<'<'  1850. 

Mr.  C'alianan  marrif(l  ^liss  Ellen  Donovan  of  New  York  in 
ISGI.  With  their  little  daughter,  tlu-y  moved  to  Vesey 
Street,  living  over  the  store.  Fom*  childi-en  were  born  there, 
and  the  most  severe  loss  of  his  life,  the  death  of  his  three  eldest 
cliildren  within  tliree  weeks,  occurred.  The  family  then  re- 
iii<»ved  tu  Bruoklyn,  and  thence  to  tlieir  present  residence  in 
West  Eleventh  Street,  New  York.  Of  eight  children,  one  sou 
only  is  living. 

At  the  death  of  Mr.  Lynch  in  1S74,  the  finn  became  Callanan 
A:  Kemp.  Five  years  later  Mr.  Callanan  bought  the  property, 
and  luult  a  new  store  ovt-r  the  old  one,  without  .stopping  business 
for  a  single  day — the  first  time  tins  was  attempted  in  New  York. 
The  adjoining  Imilding  was  purchased,  and  a  new  store  erected, 
iiiakinga  tifty-oiirlit  feet  front  by  eighty-two  fret  deej),  five  stories 
in  height.  Mr.  Kemp  retired  iu  18'Jt),  Mr.  Callanan  purchasing 
his  interest  in  the  finn. 

Mr.  Callanan  is  a  mend>er  of  the  Cliamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Itnard  of  Trade  and  Tnmsportation,  the  Produee  Exchange,  the 
Mi'iiantile  Exehange.  and  tin-  K'etail  (Jrocers*  Unions  of  New 
\(>rk  and  Mrooklyn.  lie  is  an  ardent  advocate  of  munieipal  re- 
form, and  prominent  in  politics,  without  .seeking  office.  In  his 
iliive  years'  fight  against  euci*oaehments  upon  sidewalks  the 
Court  of  Appeals  sustained  his  contentions.  He  urged  the  pres- 
«'nt  rapid  transit  act,  and  the  retention  in  power  of  the  ])r«\m'nt 
conunissioners.  the  jia.ssing  of  strict  laws  agaiu.st  food  adultera- 
tions, and  has  given  valuable  service  on  committees  before  the 
city  and  State  authorities  in  represt-nting  the  interests  of  the 
citizens. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Catholic  Club,  and  of  the  .\merican 
Cathohc  Historical  Societies  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and 
in  behalf  of  de.sen-ing  charity  his  work  is  well  known.  As  a 
member  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Clul)  and  of  the  Atlantic  Yacht 
Club  he  takes  his  givatest  plea.sure  and  recreation  from  care  and 
business  on  his  sloop  Eclipse,  an  old-time  but  speedy  boat,  being 
always  with  the  fleet  on  regatta  days  and  on  the  cruises. 


THOMAS  C.  CAMPBELL 


AMONG  the  successful  men  of  affairs  in  New  York  are  some 
-LA.  who  began  then*  careers  elsewhere,  and  came  hither  only 
when  well  started  in  life  and  its  pursuits.  They  reckon  to  find 
here  larger  opportunities  and  higher  planes  of  success  than  any 
lesser  community  can  afford.  A  case  in  point  is  that  of  Colonel 
Thomas  C.  Campbell,  who  is  now  one  of  the  well-known  lawyers 
of  the  metropolitan  bar.  He  is  a  native  of  the  western  part  of 
New  York  State,  having  been  born  at  Rochester,  on  April  25, 
1845.  His  early  education  was  acquired  in  the  local  public 
schools,  and  ended  with  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  On  his 
sixteenth  birthday  anniversary  he  enlisted  in  the  national  army, 
being  one  of  its  youngest  members.  He  served  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  the  war,  acquitting  himself  gallantly  and 
skilfully  in  every  capacity  in  which  he  was  called  upon  to  serve 
his  country,  and  was  honorably  mustered  out,  at  the  age  of 
twenty  years,  in  the  fall  of  1865.  When,  in  1867,  the  Grand 
Ai'my  of  the  Republic  was  organized,  with  General  Logan  as 
commander-in-chief.  Colonel  Campbell  was  elected  to  his  staff 
as  quartermaster-general,  and  was  appointed  editor  of  the 
"  Republic,"  the  official  organ  of  the  order.  He  held  this  place 
until  March,  1870,  at  which  time  he  completed  the  studies  at 
the  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Law  School,  which  he  had  begun  after 
leaving  the  army,  and  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in 
Cincinnati. 

In  the  meantime  he  had  been,  in  1868,  elected  a  member  of 
the  City  Council  of  Cincinnati,  and  in  1869  he  was  appointed 
Assistant  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  in  that  district.  His 
career  as  a  lawyer  opened  auspiciously.  In  1871  he  was  elected 
prosecuting  attorney  of  Cincinnati,  and  at  the  end  of  his  term 
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was  reelected.  He  soon  was  euguged  as  the  retained  counsel  for 
the  Cincinnati  "  Gazette  "  and  the  Cincinnati  "  Euqiiiivr,"  and 
held  those  positions  for  ten  years. 

He  was  chosen  by  tlie  Ohio  State  Keimbliean  Committee,  in 
187G,  to  prosecute  the  men  charged  in  that  year  with  election 
frauds,  and,  in  behalf  t>f  Judge  Cox,  he  successfully  contested, 
before  the  Ohio  Seiiat*'  and  Su))reme  Court,  the  election  of  the 
Hon.  Judson  Harmon,  who  has  since  been  Attoniey-Ueneral  of 
the  United  States.  He  was  also  counsel  for  the  Hon.  Stanley 
Matthews,  afterward  United  States  Senator  and  ju.stice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  in  his  contest  with  (leneml  Banning,  and  was 
coun.sel  for  (lovernor  Campbell  of  Ohio  in  his  eoiii^ressional  eon- 
test.  He  .successfully  defended  .Mr.  Shellbaker,  Chief  of  Police, 
for  the  shooting  to  death  of  Officer  Chumley,  and  Controller 
Hoffnum  against  the  charge  of  reissuing  one  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  Ijonds  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati. 

One  of  his  last  enterprises  in  Cincinnati  was  the  establishment 
of  the  "Cincinnati  Evening  Telegram,"  in  1884. 

Colonel  Campbell  removed  to  New  Vork  in  1888,  aiul  has 
.since  that  date  I>een  engaged  in  the  pui-suit  of  his  pn)fe.s.sion  in 
this  city,  where  he  has  achieved  a  gratifying  nieasun-  of  .success. 
He  has  taken  an  active  interest  in  politics,  and  has  twice  been 
nominated  for  Congress,  but  ha.s  on  both  occasions  declined  to 
accept  the  nomination.  He  has  various  business  interests  out- 
side of  his  i)rofession.  and  is  a  member  of  the  reorganization 
committee  of  the  Columbus  Central  Hail  way  Company  of  Ohio. 
^Ir.  Campbell  is  still  freijuently  engaged  in  important  litigation 
at  his  fomier  home  in  Ohio. 

For  four  years  Ctilonel  Campbell  was  president  of  the  Hamil- 
ton Kepubliean  Club  of  this  eity.  He  is  a  prominent  member  of 
tlie  Ohio  Society  of  New  York,  and  has  been  Master  of  Kepublic 
Lodge  of  the  Masonic  Order. 


FRANCIS  DIGHTON  CARLEY 


WHILE  thousands  of  men  have  devoted  their  Hves  to  bank- 
ing and  finance  in  its  other  departments,  Francis  D. 
Carley  is  probably  the  first  man  to  make  a  specialty  of  finance  in 
relation  to  speculative  investments  in  railway  equities.  Mr. 
Carley  has  long  held  the  belief  that  the  laws  of  finance  work  in 
natiu-al  developments,  and  are  like  other  laws  in  other  depart- 
ments, and  govern  the  ultimate  movements  of  securities.  That 
his  theories  are  coi'rect  he  amply  demonstrated  during  the  phe- 
nomenal season  of  1898-99  in  Wall  Street.  A  writer  in  "  Mim- 
sey's  Magazine  "  for  April,  1889,  gives  an  account  of  one  of  Mr. 
Carley's  operations  in  the  following  language  :  "What  it  means 
to  have  the  public  with  you  in  Wall  Street  is  shown  with  especial 
clearness  in  what  Francis  D.  Carley  has  accomplished  for  the 
minority  stock-holders  of  a  railroad  controlled  by  a  bigger  cor- 
poration through  the  ownersliip  of  a  majority  of  the  capital 
stock.  The  property  has  been  making  money,  but  no  dividends 
have  been  paid.  JVIi".  Carley  undertook  to  champion  what  he 
held  to  be  minority's  rights.  Professional  Wall  Street  looked 
on  amused.  The  stock  for  which  he  stood  was  selling  around 
twenty-five  doUars  a  share,  and  the  '  talent '  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change forthwith  went  short  of  it,  expecting  to  buy  back  speedily 
at  a  ten-point  profit.  They  did  not.  Instead  of  any  decline,  ad- 
vances began,  and  from  twenty-five  the  quotations  rose  steadily 
above  ninety.  Chief  of  all  reasons  for  this  was  that  the  public, 
inchned  to  take  hold  of  anything  fairly  promising,  was  persuaded 
that  Mr.  Carley  was  in  earnest  and  would  fight  loyally." 

Francis  Dighton  Carley  was  born  in  St.  Clairsville,  Ohio,  on 
January  19,  1839.  He  is  the  son  of  Rufus  W.  and  Mary  Ann 
Carley.     His  father  was  a  general  merchant  in  St.  Clairsville, 
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and  the  circumstances  of  the  family,  ample  for  those  simple  days, 
were  al)lc  to  afford  youug  Carley  a  good  education  in  the  schools 
of  his  native  town,  and  later  at  the  State  University  at  Atluns, 
Ohio.  From  that  institution  he  was  gi-aduated  with  distinction, 
and  afterward  studied  law. 

lit-  settled  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  where  it  soon  became  ap- 
parent to  liiiii  that  a  V)usiness,  and  not  a  legal  career,  was  to  be 
his  si)here  of  usefulness.  He  became  inteivst»'d  in  various  large 
corjuirations,  and  figured  prominently  in  all  the  affaii-s  of  the 
city.  He  has  lieen  president  of  the  .southern  wing  of  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company,  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Kailway  Com- 
pany, and  of  the  Citizens'  Gas  Company  of  Louisville.  He  was 
an  active  member  of  the  Board  of  Trade  as  long  as  he  lived  in 
Louisville,  and  was  for  some  time  its  president. 

Mr.  Carley  has  nuide  his  home  in  New  York  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  is  one  of  the  be.st-known  men  in  Wall  Street. 

He  is  a  m«'ml)er  of  the  Union  League,  the  Tuxedo,  and  the 

Lotos   clubs. 

Mr.s.  Carley  was  Miss  (trace  Che.ss  of  Soutli  Bend,  Indiana. 
They  have  three  children  :  a  son,  Francis,  aged  nineteen,  and  two 
daughters,  one  of  whom,  Mi.ss  Umce  Carley,  manned  Oliver  Har- 
riiuan.  dr.,  and  the  <)ther.  Miss  Pearl  Carley,  became  the  wife  of 
Richard  Howland  Hunt,  .son  of  the  celel)rated  architect,  Hichard 
MoiTis  Hunt,  who  designed  the  Lenox  Library,  the  Presbyterian 
1  lospital,  the  Tribune  Building,  and  a  large  number  of  the  finest 
residences  in  New  York  and  Newport.  Richard  Howland  Hunt 
has  him.stdf  gained  distinction  as  an  arcliitect.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hunt  have  three  ihildreu,  Hichard  Carley,  Fmuk  Carley,  and 
Jonathan  Carley  Hunt. 


JOHN  MITCHELL  CLARK 


WHEN,  about  the  year  1635,  a  number  of  the  principal  ia- 
babitants  of  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  being  dissatisfied 
with  the  management  of  that  town,  moved  away  under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Parker,  and  founded  the  town  of  New- 
bury, in  the  same  colony,  one  of  the  foremost  of  their  nimiber 
was  Nathaniel  Clark.  He  was  a  strong  supporter  of  Mr. 
Parker  in  the  rehgious  controversies  which  were  raging  at  that 
time,  and  he  held  a  high  place  in  the  confidence  and  esteem  of 
his  fellow-townsmen.  He  was  chosen  constable,  selectman, 
and  to  other  official  places,  and  naval  officer  of  the  ports  of 
Newbury  and  Salisbury.  He  was  also  an  ensign  in  a  military 
company.  His  wife  was  Elizabeth  Somerby,  whose  father  came 
fi'om  England  and  whose  mother  was  of  Huguenot  descent,  the 
family  name  of  Feuillevert  l^eiug  translated  into  Greenleaf. 
This  latter  name  indicates  relationship  to  the  poet  John  Green- 
leaf  Whittier,  who  was  descended  from  the  Feuilleverts.  Na- 
thaniel Clark's  son  Henry  married  Ehzabeth  Greenleaf,  who  was 
related  also  to  the  famihes  of  Coffin  and  Stevens,  conspicuous 
in  New  England  history.  Henry  Clark  had  a  son  Enoch,  and 
he  in  turn  had  a  son  Enoch,  both  of  whom  filled  various  pubhc 
offices.  In  the  next  generation  was  Captain  Thomas  March 
Clark,  a  soldier  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  a  man  of  prominence, 
who  married  Rebecca  Wheelwright,  a  descendant  of  the  Rev. 
John  Wheelwi'ight.  Their  son  was  also  named  Thomas  March 
Clark,  and  he  became  one  of  the  foremost  clei'gyman  of  his  time 
in  the  United  States.  He  was  graduated  from  Yale  College  in 
1831,  and  was  successively  rector  of  Grace  Church  (Protes- 
tant Episcopal)  in  Boston,  rector  of  St.  Andrew's  Church  in 
Philadelphia,   rector  of   Grace   ChurcL    in   Providence,  Rhode 
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Island,  and  Bishop  of  Rhode  Ishmd.  lit'  received  the  de^'ree 
of  1).  1).  fruiii  Union  ColK-gf  and  Brown  University,  and  LL.  1). 
from  the  University  of  Cambridge.  He  married  Carohne  How- 
ard, danghter  of  Benjamin  Howard  of  Boston. 

John  Mitchell  ('lark,  sun  uf  Bishop  Clark,  was  horn  in  Bos- 
tun,  Mas.saelmsetts,  on  .July  '-.\,  1S47.  Ht-  received  an  ixception- 
ally  sound  and  thorough  education,  which  was  completed  with 
a  com-se  at  Brown  University,  Providence,  Rhode  Islaml,  from 
which  ho  received  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  in  1865.  His  inclination 
led  him,  liowcver,  to  a  conniu'rcial  rathtr  than  to  a  pn)frssional 
or  literary  life,  and  soon  after  leaving  college  he  engaged  in  l)usi- 
ness  in  Boston. 

His  first  important  engagement  was  with  the  leading  house 
of  Naylor  ic  Co.,  in  the  ir<»n  tnide,  and  \nth  that  house  he 
has  ever  since  remained.  He  is  now  the  heail  of  the  New  York 
liranili  of  that  hou.sc,  and  is  a  pronuueut  figure  in  the  iron  trade 
of  the  nit'tropolis. 

Mr.  Clark  has  taken  little  part  in  political  affairs,  beyond  di.s- 
chargiiig  the  duties  of  a  private  citizen.  He  is  well  known  in  a 
number  of  t  lie  best  clul>s  and  other  .social  organiwitioiis.  Among 
those  of  wiiich  he  is  a  member  are  the  Metropolitan  Club,  the 
Union  Club,  and  tlie  Tuxedo  Club.  He  is  also  a  nu'ral)er  of  the 
Down-Town  As.sociation  and  of  tlie  Brown  University  Alumni 
A.ssociation,  and  is  a  patron  of  the  Metit>pohtan  Museum  of 
Art. 
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WILLIAM  HENRY  CLARK,  wlio  was  Corporation  Coun- 
sel of  the  city  of  New  York  during  two  administrations, 
and  for  many  years  a  prominent  figiu'e  in  the  pohtical,  financial, 
and  sporting  worlds  of  the  metropolis  and  its  subiu'bs,  was  a 
native  of  the  city  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  the  Clark  family 
having  for  several  generations  been  a  well-known  one  in  that 
State.  He  was  l:)orn  on  November  29,  1855,  and  was  carefully 
educated  in  the  admirable  i)ublie  and  private  schools  of  his 
native  city. 

Upon  the  approach  of  manhood,  Mr.  Clark  found  his  inclina- 
tion turning  toward  the  legal  profession,  and  accordingly  he 
entered  the  law  office  of  James  M.  Chapman,  in  New  York,  as  a 
student.  There  he  remained  for  some  time,  pursuing  his  studies 
with  diligence  and  laying  the  foundation  of  the  success  which 
he  afterward  attained  in  liis  chosen  profession. 

Before  his  coru'se  of  study  was  completed,  however,  Mr.  Clark 
left  Mr.  Chapman's  office  and  entered  that  of  Bourke  Cockran, 
the  distinguished  lawyer,  orator,  and  pohtical  leader.  This 
change  may  be  regarded  as  a  turning-point  in  his  career ;  for, 
under  Mr.  Cockran's  du'ection,  Mr.  Clark  not  only  finished  his 
law  stucMes  and  became  well  prepared  to  begin  practice,  but  he 
also  became  deeply  and  practically  interested  in  poUtics  as  a 
Democrat.  It  was  through  Mr.  Cockran  that  he  made  his  first 
influential  friends  in  the  political  world,  and  thus  was  launched 
upon  a  public  career  of  more  than  common  success. 

Mr.  Clark  completed  his  studies  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1882,  and  in  the  following  year  formed  a  partnership  with 
his  preceptor  and  friend  Mr.  Cockran,  under  the  firm-name  of 
Cockran  &  Clark.     This  connection  lasted  for  some  time,  to  the 
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iMUluul  satisl'af'tiou  and  protit  of  tlu-  partuers.  It  was  broken 
only  by  the  entrance?  of  Mr.  Clark  into  semi-public  office  as 
counsel  to  the  Sheriff  of  the  county  of  New  York,  !Mr.  Davidson. 
The  jtartiiershij)  was  aniii-ably  and  rcp't-tfully  dissolvt-d,  and 
^Ir.  Clark  thereafter  for  a  time  devoted  his  attention  t«»  the  lej;al 
business  of  the  shrievalty. 

Mr.  DaWdson  was  succeeded  as  Sheriff  by  Hugh  J.  Gnint,  and 
the  latter  retained  Mr.  Clark  during  his  administmtion  as  his 
legal  adviser.  In  that  i»laci'  Mr.  Clark  attaineil  an  intimate 
kiiowleilge  of  the  legal  interests  of  tiie  city,  and  became  partic- 
ularly well  lifted  for  the  next  appointment  which  came  to  him 
and  with  which  his  name  is  most  identified. 

This  latter  a])pointment  was  that  as  Corporation  Counsel  of 
llu^  city  of  New  York,  which  made  him  the  su])ivme  legal  adn.ser 
of  the  municipal  government,  and  put  him  in  charge  of  the  legal 
iiitercsts  of  the  «'ity.  It  is  a  place  of  trust  and  honor,  and  of 
considerable  political  influence,  which  ha.s  been  !*ought  and  filled 
by  lawyeis  of  the  highest  dislinetion.  Mr.  Clark  was  appointed 
to  this  oflici'  by  Mr.  (irant  when  the  latter  beeame  Mayor,  and 
he  filled  it  throughout  Mr.  (iranCs  administration  with  eminent 
success.  Mr.  (irant  was  suc«'eeded  in  the  mayoralty  l>y  Mi-, 
(tilroy,  who  reapp<»inteil  Mr.  Clark,  and  retained  bin.  in  th< 
ofliee  throughout  bis  adiiiinistratinn. 

At  the  end  of  Mr.  (Jili-ov's  term  in  the  Mayor's  office  a  politi- 
<-al  revolution  occurred  in  New  York.  A  strong  anti-Tammany 
■'  fusion "  movement  was  organized  and  was  successful,  and  a 
Kepubliean  Mayor,  Colonel  Strong,  was  elected.  This  led  to  a 
change  in  the  political  i-omplexion  of  the  appointive  offices,  and 
Ml".  Clark  was  accordingly  not  <"ontinued  in  his  jtlace. 

He  thereupon  retired  to  i)rivate  practice,  and  held  no  more 
public  offices,  though  he  retained  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  an 
active  interest  in  political  atTaii"s.  He  was  iilentitied  with  Tam- 
many Hall,  and  for  years  was  prominent  in  its  couin-ils.  In  the 
latter  years  of  his  hfe,  however,  together  with  Messrs.  Grant, 
Gilroy,  and  others,  he  disagreed  with  those  wlio  directed  the 
policy  of  the  organization,  and  accordingly  had  little  to  do  with 
the  workings  of  tlie  party. 

In  his  private  legal  practice  !Mr.  Clark  was  engaged  in  a  num- 
ber of  important  and  even  sensational  cases,  including  several  in 
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which  city  office-holders  were  involved.  He  was  counsel  for  the 
defense  of  Sharp  and  Kerr,  who  were  indicted  in  connection 
with  the  famous  Broadway  Railroad  bribery  cases.  He  was 
likewise  counsel  for  the  defense  of  Maurice  B.  Flynn  when  the 
latter  was  indicted  for  conspiracy  in  connection  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works.  As  a  lawyer  in  private  practice  Mr. 
Clark  was  successful,  and  he  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  a  large 
and  profitable  clientele. 

In  addition  to  his  office-holding  and  legal  practice,  Mr.  Clark 
found  time  to  interest  himself  in  the  operations  of  Wall  Sti-eet. 
He  greatly  enjoyed  the  excitement  of  speculation,  and  was  gen- 
erally regarded  as  an  enterprising  and  successful  operator.  He 
also  speculated  in  real  estate  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  was 
credited  with  having  amassed  from  this  source  alone  a  handsome 
fortune. 

It  was  upon  his  retirement  fi'om  the  office  of  Coi"poration 
Counsel  that  Mr.  Clark  began  his  Wall  Street  operations.  At 
about  the  same  time  he  began  to  take  an  active  interest  in  turf 
affairs,  his  means  at  this  time  enabling  him  to  establish  and  to 
maintain  a  fine  racing-stable.  He  was  always  regarded  on  Wall 
Street  as  a  man  who  did  big  things  and  took  long  chances  in  his 
undertakings.  The  love  of  taking  chances  seemed  at  times  as 
strong  as  the  desire  for  gain.  At  times  he  conducted  "  deals  "  on 
the  Street  that  made  even  the  veterans  of  the  financial  center 
stare  with  astonishment.  There  is  a  story  that  he  made  $60,000 
in  a  single  day  in  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  stock. 

Upon  the  turf  Mr.  Clark  had  a  noteworthy,  honorable,  and 
generally  successful  career.  He  estabhshed  an  expensive  stable 
and  maintained  it  in  lavish  style,  regardless  of  expense.  He 
hired  the  jockey  Maher  to  ride  his  horses  for  two  years,  at  a 
salary  of  $10,000  a  year.  He  won  the  great  Brooklyn  Handicap 
race  with  his  famous  horse  Banastar.  That  incident  made  Ban- 
astar  a  prime  favorite  for  the  Subiu'ban  stakes ;  but  when  the 
latter  race  came  to  be  run,  through  some  irregularity  the  horse 
was  left  at  the  post,  thus  occasioning  heavy  losses  to  many  who 
had  backed  it  in  the  betting,  including  a  host  of  Mr.  Clark's 
personal  friends,  as  well  as,  of  com'se,  Mr.  Clark  himself.  Mr. 
Clark's  own  losses  were  very  heavy,  but  it  was  characteristic  of 
his  generous  temperament  that  he  was  much  more  troubled  over 
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liis  friends'  losses  than  his  own.  The  jockey  was  blamed  for 
the  "fluke,"  and  Mi'.  <  lark  would  not  let  liini  ride  a^ain, 
thouj;h  he  continued  to  pay  hiiu  his  salary  as  stiinilated. 
Later  the  niattt-r  was  settled,  and  Mahcr  was  released  by  his 
eini)loycr. 

After  that  unfortunate  incident  Mr.  Clark  apjicared  to  be  the 
\  ictini  of  some  malign  fate.  On  both  Wall  Sti-CM-t  and  the  turf 
he  met  with  st-rious  rt-vcrst's.  In  a  decline  in  jtriees  of  stocks  in 
the  winter  of  181Ji)-l'JU(»  he  was  siiid  to  have  .sulTered  considera- 
ble loss,  which  he  could  ill  afford,  and  which  he  was  not  able  to 
recoup.  He  also  entered  upon  a  great  ra«'inK  scheme  which  was 
most  praiseworthy  in  intent,  but  which  did  not  in  his  time  win 
the  success  which  it  deserved.  He  wished  t<t  encourage  trot- 
ting-rac<'S  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  to  restore  tr«.)tting  to 
the  popular  favor  which  it  enjoyed  a  generation  ago,  and  accord- 
ingly organized  among  his  friends  a  movement  to  that  end. 
The  result  was  the  establishment  of  the  irreat  Empire  (^ity  Trot- 
ting-track,  in  the  iKtrtheni  suburbs  of  New  York.  This  was  a 
costly  undertaking,  tlie  initial  expen.se  being  about  !f"(Hl,(MK),  of 
wliifh  .Mr.  Clark  is  .sj»id  to  have  furnished  nearly  one  half. 

This  race-cours«>  was  a  fine  one,  picture.squely  situated  among 
the  hills  near  Vonkers,  and  there  were  numy  hopes  that  it  wojdd 
enndate  and  even  suri)ass  the  historic  glories  of  old  . I erome  I'ark. 
Unfortiuiately  the  site  chosen  was  not  as  re«dily  accessible  as 
might  have  l»een  desired,  and  for  that  and  other  reasfins  it  was 
not  at  once  a  ])rotitable  enterprise.  It  Ims  now  pa.s.sed  luuler 
other  ownership,  and  is  to  be  remodeled  and  ma<le  njore  i-on- 
venient  of  access,  .so  that  thei*e  is  a  pi-ospect  of  the  fullilmeut 
of  Mr.  Clark's  amliition  i-onceiTiing  it. 

Hard  work,  the  liigh-pre.ssuiv  strain  of  Wall  Stivet  and  the 
turf,  together  with  an  amount  of  worrying  over  the  lo.sses  of 
himself  and  his  friends  already  mentioned,  at  last  lu'gan  to  tell 
upon  Mr.  (lark's  fine  health.  In  the  late  fall  of  lS9f)  Ids  health 
began  to  show  signs  of  serious  impairment,  and  although  he  was 
mentally  as  keen  and  robust  as  ever,  he  fell  prey  to  ocea.sional 
and  invsistible  tits  of  melancholy  depression.  ^Mnle  he  was  in 
this  condition  he  was  attacked  by  a  severe  cold,  which  settled 
in  his  throat  and  hmgs.  For  a  time  he  attempted  to  di.sregard 
it  and  to  jiursue  his  ordinary  courses  of  life.     Finally,  however, 
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he  was  corapelled  to  heed  tlie  warnings  of  his  physician  and  the 
soHcitations  of  his  relatives  and  friends. 

Mr.  Clark  accordingly,  though  with  reluctance  and  under 
protest,  closed  his  office  and  went  to  Lakewood  in  quest  of  rest 
and  health.  A  few  weeks  at  that  delightful  resort  among  the 
New  Jersey  pines  seemed  almost  to  restore  him  to  his  normal 
condition  of  mind  and  hody,  and  he  returned  to  New  York  and 
resumed  his  work  ;  but  with  his  return  a  relapse  in  his  condition 
occui'red.  After  a  few  days'  confinement  to  his  bed  he  suddenly 
grew  much  worse  and  rajDidly  sank. 

On  the  morning  of  February  17,  1900,  he  died,  his  last  act 
being  to  recognize  his  brother  as  he  came  into  the  room,  and 
to  greet  him  with  a  cheery  "  Hallo,  Ed ! "  The  funeral  service 
was  held  at  the  Church  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  in  New  York, 
on  February  20,  and  the  interment  was  at  Calvary  Cemetery. 

Mr.  Clark  was  married.  His  wife  and  two  young  sons  sur- 
vive him.  He  was  a  man  of  handsome  personaUty  and  genial 
manner,  who  commanded  the  confidence  and  affection  of  a  host 
of  friends,  both  in  the  business  and  in  the  social  world,  and  his 
death  was  deeply  and  widely  deplored. 
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QEOKGE   CASPAR    ri.AL-SKX,  th.  ii.st   pn.si.l.-nt  of  th. 
pT   ,     ;''■''  ^""'"'^  ""^^^"'-  theXh-eater  New  York  cluirt.-r,  and  also 
'',    <  •"""";;7'H'«t"Hler  its  provisiou  for  the  boroughs  of  Man- 
ha    an  an.l  H.,.hnM.n,l,  is  tho  son  of  Henry  and  Cui-ohne  Hansen 
hoth  nat.v.s  of  (Jennany.     Henry   Clansen   hv.-d    i„   the  ,-.rK- 
part  ol  his  hfe  in  the  city  of  iin-n.-.n.  an.l  was  there  enKa,..d  iu 
"u-reantdr  pursuits.     Nearthe  middle  of  the  nineteenth  .enturv 
however  h..  rarne  to  this  couutiy  and  nia.le  his  hon..-  in   X.W 
\urk.     tor  a  tune  he  pursued  a  n.-n-antile  eareer  with  mark-d 
success,  but  ha.r  MMMUK  the  vast  opportunities  in  the  mpi.ilv 
m.-reasmg  popuhunty  of  beer  as  a  beven.ge,  he  found.-d  u.  Xew 
^urk  ,.„y  the  great  brewing  .'stnlWishment  of  Henry  Clausen  & 

The  elder  Clausen  was  ..neuf  those  who  reaped  a  ri.-h  reward 
rom   Ins   tores.ght    in  seeing  that   the  publi,-  in  America  -ould 
|H'  largely  turned  tron.  the  .-onsun.ption  of  whiskv  and  spirits  to 
Ik'  use  ot  malt  li(|uors  as  a  bevenige.  " 

<u"<.rge  C.  (-lausen  was  bom  in  NVw  York  .-ity  on  Man-h  :U 
iH49,  and  revived  a  particularly  c-areful  educati,.n.  At  lir.t  hJ 
itteml..,!  a  pubhc  school  in  New  York,  but  soon  l.-it  it  to  continue 
tu.ly  in  private  schools  here.  He  was  then  sent  to  a  mUitar  - 
ollege  ,n  Maryland,  and  completed  his  education  with  a  cour^;. 
't  study  m  (lerniany. 

Thus  prepared  foi-  the  duties  of  manhood,  Mr.  Clausen  became 
member  of  the  gi-eat  brewing  finn  founded  by  his  father.  This 
ten.  and  others  connected  with  brewing  were  so  productive 
a  ^^h..n  an  English  syndicate  in  search  of  such  investments 
ade  Its  purcha.ses  in  New  York  .some  yeai-s  ago.  he  sold  out  to 
^em  and  made  a  handsome  fortune,  which  he^invested  to  -Tvat 
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advantage  in  other  directions,  giving  evidence  of  remarkable 
business  capacity. 

Mr.  Clausen  also  began  to  take  an  interest  in  public  and  politi- 
cal matters.  Affiliating  with  the  Democratic  party,  he  joined 
Tammany  Hall,  and  has  remained  a  faithful  and  influential  mem- 
ber of  that  organization  ever  since,  having  been  reelected  for 
several  terms  as  a  member  of  the  Sachems. 

He  was  introduced  to  the  public  service  by  Mayor  Gilroy,  who, 
on  January  4,  1893,  appointed  him  a  Commissioner  of  the  De- 
partment of  Taxes  and  Assessments.  He  held  that  place  for 
about  fom-  months,  when  he  resigned,  on  May  1,  to  take  an  un- 
salaried appointment  as  a  member  of  the  Park  Board.  Of  this 
board  he  was  afterward  elected  president.  The  old  Park  Board, 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  was  the  one  which  planned  and  began 
the  work  of  the  Harlem  River  Speedway,  and  which  expended 
the  milhon  dollars  appropriated  imder  an  act  of  the  Legislature 
to  relieve  the  distress  of  the  poor  of  the  city  in  the  hard  times  of 
the  winter  of  1894.  In  both  of  these  matters  there  were  diifer- 
ences  of  pubhc  opinion,  and  somewhat  excited  controversies. 
Mr.  Clausen's  public  position  was  characterized  by  an  unswerving 
devotion  to  what  he  believed  to  be  right.  The  Park  Board  of 
which  he  was  a  member  went  out  of  office  with  the  whole  ad- 
ministration under  the  power  of  removal  given  to  Mayor  Strong 
by  the  Legislature. 

When  the  present  city  of  New  York  was  f oi^med  by  consolida- 
tion of  the  various  metropolitan  communities,  and  Mr.  Van 
Wyck,  a  Democrat,  was  elected  Mayor,  Mr.  Clausen  was  again 
summoned  to  the  public  service,  and  on  January  1,  1898,  he  be- 
came president  of  the  Park  Board  for  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan 
and  Richmond,  which  place  he  has  since  filled. 

Mr.  Clausen  is  a  member  of  numerous  clubs,  including  the 
Democratic,  New  York  Athletic,  and  the  Larchmont  Yacht  clubs 
and  the  Liederkranz  and  Arion  societies.  He  is  also  a  member 
of  the  New  York  Driving  Club,  and  is  one  of  the  best-known 
horsemen  on  the  pleasure  drives  of  New  York. 

He  is  married,  and  has  a  son  in  Princeton,  and  a  daughter  just 
reaching  young  womanhood. 
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^T^TLLL\M  ROGERS  COLE,  who  befon'  attainiiij;  mi.ldle 
▼  T  a^'i'  has  {)lact'(l  liiuisflf  in  tlu>  foremost  rank  of  an  injpor- 
tant  department  of  American  industry  and  eonimiTce,  comes  of 
tlie  old  colonial  stock  which,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  made 
New  Jersey  one  of  the  stronj^est  of  the  thirteen  colonies.  Tho 
paternal  family  of  Coli*  and  tlic  maternal  fann'ly  of  Rof^ers  have 
for  many  ^generations  heen  scttli'd  in  Nrw  dei-sey,  niul  have  been 
conspicuous  in  the  affairs  of  that  commonwealth.  Mr.  Cole's 
father,  John  IL  Cole,  and  his  mother,  Mary  Elizabeth  Cole,  are 
both  still  linn^',  and  have  for  some  years  made  their  home  in 
Jei"sey  City.  Formerly,  however,  they  dwelt  in  the  historic 
tow^lof  South  Amboy,  in  Middlesex  County,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
K'aritaii  River,  and  there,  on  October  22,  18G8.  William  Rojjers 
Cole  was  Imni, 

Tilt-  boy  received  a  jjood  practical  education,  partly  in  the 
public  schools  of  New  Jei-sey  and  partly  at  the  Cooper  Institute 
in  New  York  city,  fdvinjf  him  an  excellent  fountlation  for  the 
spe<ial  business  traininj;  which  was  to  come  later.  He  also 
spent  two  and  a  half  yeai*s  in  the  law  office  of  L.  &  A.  Zabriskie 
in  Jei-sey  City,  and  four  years  in  the  employ  of  a  eustom- 
house  broker,  where  he  acquired  much  i)nictical  l>usine.ss 
trainiu}?. 

From  his  earliest  years  he  manifested  more  than  ordinar)'  ac- 
tivity and  eneriT}'  in  whatever  work  came  to  his  hand.  He  was 
ever  willing  to  ])ei-form  any  duty,  and  to  do  .so  with  all  possible 
promptness  and  thoroughness.  No  duty  seemed  too  great  for 
him  to  undertake,  and  none  too  trivial  to  receive  his  mo.st  caiv- 
ful  attention,  nor  were  his  duties  few  or  light.  The  hard  work 
of  life  was  begun  by  liim  at  an  early  dat»>,  and  among  the  other 
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employments  of  bis  boyhood  was  the  selling  of  newspapers  on 
the  streets  of  Jersey  City. 

With  such  a  record  of  instruction  and  experience,  Mr.  Cole,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  in  January,  1890,  made  bis  first  genuine 
mercantile  engagement.  This  was  as  a  sbipping-clerk  in  the 
warehouse  of  Ricbard  Grant  &  Co.  in  Jersey  City.  In  that  ca- 
pacity be  displayed  in  a  marked  degree  tbe  traits  of  energy  and 
executive  ability  wbicb  be  bad  already  developed,  and  bis  ability, 
diligent  prosecution  of  all  bis  duties,  and  bis  fidelity  and  de- 
votion to  bis  employers'  interests  soon  marked  bim  for  promo- 
tion. After  five  years'  service  in  subordinate  places,  be  was,  in 
1895,  made  a  director  of  tbe  corporation  into  wbicb  tbe  firm  bad 
been  transformed,  and  in  January,  1896,  be  was  cbosen  secretary 
of  tbe  board.  He  continued  to  be  a  director  and  to  be  actively 
interested  in  tbe  business  of  tbe  corporation  until  its  dissolution 
in  1898,  at  wbicb  time  tbe  founder,  Mr.  Grant,  retired  from  busi- 
ness, after  having  been  actively  and  successfully  engaged  in  it  for 
more  than  forty  years. 

Tbe  Richard  Grant  Company  was  engaged  in  tbe  cooperage 
business,  an  ancient  industiy,  but  one  which,  with  all  the 
changes  of  industrial  methods,  has  never  become  obsolete.  It 
was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  foremost  houses  in  that  industry,  and  Mr. 
Grant  was  himself  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  pioneers  of  tbe 
cooperage  trade.  Mr.  Cole  found  the  business  much  to  his 
liking,  and,  during  the  nine  years  of  his  connection  with  Mr. 
Grant's  company,  learned  thoroughly  all  tbe  details  of  it.  Natu- 
rally, therefore,  upon  tbe  dissolution  of  tbe  company,  he  decided 
without  hesitation  to  continue  in  tbe  business  on  bis  own 
account. 

Accordingly,  on  January  1, 1899,  he  organized  the  firm  of  Wil- 
liam R.  Cole  &  Co.  Its  prime  object  was  tbe  manufactm-e  and  ex- 
port of  hard-wood  cooperage  stock.  This  stock  consists  chiefly, 
though  not  exclusively,  of  white  oak,  and  is  sent  by  tbe  firm  to 
nearly  all  parts  of  tbe  world.  A  large  domestic  trade  is  likewise 
controlled  by  Mr.  Cole. 

A  year  later  a  corporation  was  f oiined  hy  Mr.  Cole  for  another 
department  of  the  cooperage  trade,  and  known  as  the  National 
Cooperage  Company,  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  slack 
cooperage  stock,  comprising  all  tbe  various  kinds  of  woods  used 
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in  the  industiy.  Of  this  hitter  company  Mr.  Cole  became  and 
reinuius  the  president.  The  two  concenis,  covering  imietically 
all  branehcs  of  the  coojierage  industry,  imder  Mr.  Cole's  personal 
nianagenR-nt  and  tUreetiun,  havt'  greatly  prospered  and  advaiiffd 
in  scope  imtil  to-day  they  stand  among  the  foremost  cooperage 
houses  of  the  United  States. 

Altliough  still  a  young  man,  being  well  umler  middle  age,  Mr. 
("ole  has  attained  a  success  that  mu.st  be  ivgarded  as  exceptional 
and  ijhrnonicnal.  He  has  done  .so,  however,  not  by  lucky  chance 
nor  through  favorable  extraneous  iuHueuces,  l.)Ut  through  vir- 
tue of  his  inherent  worth.  He  has,  in  brief,  all  through  his 
career  maintaineil  truly  those  principles  of  integrity,  energy, 
enterprise,  and  devotion  t<»  duty  which  always  deserve  success 
an«l  u.sually  command  it.  In  the  two  companies  mentioned,  of 
which  ho  is  the  undisputed  head,  he  has  built  up  a  sjilcndid 
liusincss,  and  has  placed  himself  in  touch  with  men  of  affaii-s 
and  gi'eat  <'ai)ital,  and  thus  has  made  himself  a  part  of  tln'  great 
industrial  fal»ric  of  the  times.  His  pleasing  ami  nuignetic  per- 
«>mility  has  won  him  many  warm  friends  and  devoted  co- 
laborers. 

Mr.  ('i)le  has  always  l)een  an  earn<vt  l\ej»ublican  in  politics, 
lie  has  never  sought  nor  accepteil  jmblic  oflice,  however,  l)Ut  has 
contented  himself  with  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  a 
l)rivate  citizen.  Neither  is  he  known  as  a  **  elul)-man."  his  meni- 
bei'sliip  in  social  organizations  Ix-ing  limited  to  the  Metropolitan 
-Museum  of  Art  in  New  York.  Since  1S!)'J  he  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange,  with  whose  operations 
his  own  business  is  so  closely  affiliated.  He  has  been  a  church- 
member  ever  since  his  early  boyhood,  and  has  long  been  actively 
interested  in  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  and  has 
served  as  treasuii'r  of  the  der.sey  City  bninch.  He  was  married, 
on  Ai)ril  7.  1H*)2,  to  Mi.ss  Helen  Ames  Howlett,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  How  lett  of  Jei-sey  City. 


GEORGE  DILLWYN  COOK 


IN  the  last  generation  the  County  of  Harford,  Maryland, 
was  the  home  of  a  group  of  families  of  which  various 
members  were  destined  to  figure  conspicuously  in  the  affairs  of 
State  and  nation.  Among  these  were  the  famihes  of  Garrett, 
Jewett,  Booth,  and  Cook.  A  son  of  the  Cook  family,  named 
Ehsha,  lived  on  his  father's  farm,  and  had  for  his  companions 
and  playmates  John  W.  Garrett,  who  afterward  became  presi- 
dent of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  and  one  of  the  fore- 
most railroad  managers  and  financiers  of  the  country ;  Hugh  J. 
Jewett,  who  rose  to  similar  prominence  as  president  of  the  Erie 
Railroad ;  and  the  Booth  boys,  one  of  whom  became  the  world's 
greatest  tragedian  on  the  stage,  and  another  the  perpetrator  of 
one  of  its  greatest  tragedies  in  real  life.  Elisha  Cook  was  later 
employed  in  a  dry -goods  store  in  Baltimore,  and  then  went  West 
to  Jeiferson  County,  Ohio. 

That  county  is  historically  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  in 
that  State.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  of 
General  Custer,  of  William  McKinley  (within  its  original  limits), 
of  the  family  of  the  "  fighting  McCooks,"  of  Professor  William  M. 
Sloane,  the  historian,  of  E.  F.  Andrews,  the  artist,  of  Doyle,  the 
sculptor,  of  William  D.  Howells,  the  novelist,  and  of  nimier- 
ous  other  men  who  have  attained  prominence  before  the  public 
eye.  In  that  county  Elisha  Cook  settled  and  pursued  the  career 
of  a  general  merchant.  One  of  his  partners  in  the  wool  trade 
was  John  Brown,  the  famous  hero  of  Kansas  and  Harpers 
Ferry.  Mr.  Cook  married  Miss  Mary  Ann  Ladd,  daughter  of 
Benjamin  W.  Ladd,  formerly  of  Charles  City  County,  Virginia, 
the  Ladd  family  ranking  among  the  best  in  the  Old  Dominion. 
It  may  be  added  that  Elisha  Cook  and  his  wife  were  both  life- 
long members  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
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George  Dillwyn  Cook  was  bom  to  this  couple  at  Richmond, 
Jefferson  County,  Oliio,  on  February  27,  1845.  Up  to  the  age 
of  twelve  years,  he  was  educated  at  home  and  at  the  local 
public  school.  For  the  next  two  years  he  attended  college  at 
Mount  Pleasant,  Ohio,  and  thereafter  for  a  short  time  he  was  a 
student  at  Earlham  College,  Richmond,  Indiana.  While  pursu- 
ing his  studies,  from  his  twelfth  to  his  sixteenth  year,  he  was 
also  gainiug  a  praetieal  knowledge  of  business,  beiug  employed 
in  vacations  by  his  father  as  a  wool-buyer  for  his  store.  The  boy 
bad,  by  the  way,  a  strong  bent  toward  all  mathematical  studies, 
an<l  from  bis  earliest  years  in  school  "  kejtt  accounts"  witli  more 
than  ordinary  care  and  accuracy.  His  tniining  in  bis  father's 
.store  during  his  .school  life  was  of  much  value  to  him  in  prepar- 
ing him  for  the  business  operations  of  after  life. 

At  tlie  age  of  eighteen  years  young  Cook  left  home  and  went 
to  Pittsburg,  where  he  took  a  thorougli  course  at  HufTs  (.'om- 
mercial  College.  A  few  years  later  he  became  a  busine.'is  man 
on  bis  own  account,  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Co<»k  Brothers 
&  Co.,  wliolesale  pro\isioii  dealers.  That,  however,  was  not 
altogetlier  to  his  Hking.  and  in  ISIJ!)  he  went  West  to  Oska- 
loos;i,  Iowa,  and  theiv  esiabHshed  him.'^elf  in  the  dry-goods  busi- 
ness. Two  yeara  of  this  undertaking,  thougli  protitable,  were 
enough  to  convince  him  that  In-  had  not  yet  found  Iiistnie  place, 
so  he  solil  out  and  started  the  financial  hou.so  of  ().  M.  Ladd  & 
Co.,  at  Ottumwa,  Iowa.  Its  business  was  <-hietly  the  loaning 
of  money  on  mortgages  for  farm  impi-ovements,  etc.  The  hou.se 
soon  became  highly  successful,  and  so  continues  to  this  day 
mider  its  present  owuei*ship. 

This  was  Mr.  Cook's  start  in  finance,  and  from  it  he  ])roceeded 
to  enlarged  activities  and  greater  achievements.  He  went  to 
Chicago  in  1S78,  and  a  few  years  later  became  interested  there 
in  the  handling  of  investment  .securities.  Since  that  time  many 
millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  .such  seciu'ities  have  pas.sed  through 
his  hands,  without  a  single  default  of  princi))al  or  interest.  Mr. 
Cook  has  always  been  careful  and  conservative  in  ivcommend- 
ing  securities  to  his  patrons,  and  hence  has  attained  a  {larticu- 
larly  substantial  fonn  of  success.  One  of  his  largest  under- 
takings was  in  as.sisting  the  government  of  Mexico  to  refimd 
that   republic's  loan   of  one  hundred  and  ten  million  dollars. 
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He  first  heard  of  its  desire  to  do  so  in  December,  1895.  Forth- 
with he  went  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  had  personal  conferences 
with  President  Diaz  and  the  Minister  of  Finance,  Senor  Liman- 
tour.  He  convinced  them  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  look 
to  Europe  for  funds,  but  that  all  the  needed  capital  for  the  oper- 
ation could  be  secured  in  the  United  States.  Subsequent  to  that 
time,  his  own  company,  in  1899,  sold  in  the  United  States  one 
milhon  five  hundred  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  bonds  purchased 
fi'om  the  state  of  Jalisco,  Mexico,  the  fir-st  foreign  securities 
of  the  kind  sold  in  this  country.  By  the  last-named  operation, 
and  the  consummation  of  the  government  loan  before  men- 
tioned, Mr.  Cook  made  for  himself  a  lasting  friendship  with 
President  Diaz  and  other  high  Mexican  officials,  to  be  added  to 
like  relations  already  existing  with  the  leathng  financiers,  rail- 
road managers,  and  business  men  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Cook  is  now  president  of  the  Gfeorge  D.  Cook  Company, 
bankers  of  Chicago  and  New  York ;  president  of  the  Cook- 
Tiu'ner  Company  of  New  York,  dealers  in  high-class  industrial, 
mining,  and  railroad  secm'ities ;  president  of  the  Mexican 
Mineral  Railroad  Company,  with  headquarters  in  New  York; 
and  a  director  of  the  Mexican  Lead  Company,  with  offices  in 
New  York. 

Amid  these  multifarious  and  weighty  business  interests,  in 
conducting  which  he  has  handled  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars, and  has  accumulated  a  handsome  fortune  for  himself,  Mr. 
Cook  has  had  no  time  for  political  activities  apart  from  the 
ordinary  duties  of  citizenship.  Neither  has  he  been  much  of  a 
"  club-man  "  in  the  common  sense  of  that  term.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber, however,  of  the  Union  League  Clul)  of  Chicago  and  the 
New  York  Club  of  New  York,  as  well  as  of  Montjoie  Commandery, 
Knights  Templar  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Cook  was  married,  on  June  10,  1873,  to  Miss  Dora  A. 
Shaw  of  Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa.  She  died  on  July  14,  1882, 
leaving  him  one  child,  Lam-a  Wever,  who  is  now  the  wife  of 
Ai-thiu'  Blackmore  Turner  of  New  York.  On  January  1,  1890, 
Mr.  Cook  married  Miss  SteUa  Virginia  Sturges,  who  has  borne 
him  two  children:  Stm-ges  DiUwyn  Cook,  born  April  2,  1891, 
and  Elizabeth  Allen  Cook,  born  September  9,  1893. 
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''I'^HH  r<>nicll  family  in  Aimiifa  tracos  its  rli'scciit  from 
I  Thomas  C'orufll,  wLufsime  liitlu-r  from  Knglaiul  in  1G:{;{.  In 
the  last  generation  John  H.  Cornell  was  eashier  of  the  Mechan- 
ics' Banking  Assoeiation  ut  No.  38  "Wall  Street,  New  York.  He 
was  tlif  fathiT  of  the  suhjeet  of  this  skt'tch.  On  the  maternal 
sidi-  Ivieliani  M.  Cornell  is  <U's«-i«n<K'(l  from  tin-  Bnxton  family 
of  Derhyshire,  England,  and  also  from  William  Hamilton,  an 
English  sea-captain  who  on  retiring  fnmi  his  .seafaring  life 
.settled  in  New  York,  at  No.  'A  B<iwling  (Jreen.  Before  the  War 
of  IHl'J  Captain  Hamilton,  fearing  the  city  would  he  hondtarded 
and  destroyed  hy  the  British,  sold  his  house  and  invested  the 
proceeds  in  British  eon-sols,  niul  finally  lost  it  all  through  the 
faihu'e  of  a  tinn  of  New  York  merchants  with  whom  he  had  de- 
posited it  without  security.  Some  of  the  Cornells  were  Tories 
during  the  Revolutionary  War.  They  lived  in  New  York  and 
were  members  t>f  Trinity  parish. 

Rii'liaril  M.  Cornell  was  horn  in  New  York  on  .Time  1,  18:M, 
ami  was  edui-ated  at  the  Peekskill  Military  Academy.  At  the 
age  of  thirteen  he  went  to  .si-a,  before  the  mast,  on  \ho  ship 
Lflnniou  of  Boston,  and  made  the  voyage  to  Manila  and  hack. 
The  next  year  he  spent  at  Trinity  School  in  New  York.  Then  lie 
went  to  sea  on  the  .ship  Wnlpith,  .sailing  around  Cape  H(»ni  to  the 
Columbia  River,  Onvgon.  At  tliis  tinu'  there  was  only  one  hou.se 
at  Astoria  and  two  at  Poilland,  Oregon,  and  he  coidd  have 
bought  the  entire  site  of  the  pre.sent  city  for  $5(K)0,  the  value 
of  a  venturi"  of  goods  his  father  had  intrusted  to  his  care,  and  of 
whifli  an  agent  ran  (»ff  with  about  sfiWOO.  Thence  he  sailed  in 
the  Wiiljtoh  to  Honolulu,  Sini;ap<u"e,  Calcutta,  and  so  ou  around 
the  world  l»y  the  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
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At  sixteen  years  of  age  he  shipped  as  third  mate  on  the  cHpper- 
ship  Sea  Serjjenf,  owned  by  the  firm  of  Grrinnell,  Mintm-n  &  Co., 
and  made  another  voyage  around  the  world,  by  way  of  San 
Francisco  and  China.  His  next  voyage  was  over  the  same 
route,  in  capacity  of  second  mate.  On  this  third  voyage  around 
the  world  he  had  as  passengers,  coming  home  from  China, 
Bayard  Taylor,  Lieutenant  Contee,  IT.  S.  N.,  who  was  Commo- 
dore Perry's  flag-lieutenant  in  the  famous  Japan  expedition,  and 
Francis  Parkman,  the  historian.  The  voyage  is  described  in 
detail  in  Taylor's  "  India,  China,  and  Japan." 

While  Mr.  Cornell  was  on  this  voyage  his  father  died,  at  the 
age  of  fifty-six  years,  leaving  a  fortune  of  about  $250,000.  On 
reaching  home,  therefore,  he  retired  from  the  sea,  and  estab- 
lished himself  in  the  shipping  and  commission  business  at  No. 
100  Wall  Street,  New  York,  and  continued  therein  until  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  War  in  1861.  In  1862  he  was  appointed  an 
acting  ensign  in  the  United  States  navy,  and  served  on  the 
United  States  steamer  Unadilla  of  the  South  Atlantic  Blockad- 
ing Squadron.  He  was  present  at  the  first  bombardment  of 
Fort  Sumter  by  Admiral  Dupont.  He  was  recommended  for 
promotion  in  connection  with  the  capture  of  the  blockade-runner 
Princess  Royal,  and  was  made  acting  master  and  executive 
officer  of  the  Unadilla,  which  ship  was  then  ordered  home  for 
repairs.  On  reaching  home  he  was  detached  from  the  Unadilla 
and  received  leave  of  absence  on  waiting  orders.  During  this 
interval  he  married  Miss  Margaret  D.  McLaughlin,  daughter  of 
Captain  McLaughlin,  U.  S.  N.  Then  he  was  ordered  to  duty  as 
executive  officer  of  the  United  States  steamship  Isonomia,  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Squadron,  afterward  of  the  Gulf  Squadron  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Simpson,  U.  S.  N. 

Mr.  Cornell  resigned  his  commission  in  the  navy  in  1865,  and 
in  the  following  year  became  a  clerk  in  the  New  York  banking 
lioiise  of  Brown  Brothers  &  Co.  On  January  1, 1867,  he  started 
business  on  his  own  account,  as  a  stock  and  l)oud  broker,  at  No. 
49  Wall  Street,  and  has  continued  in  that  business  ever  since, 
his  present  office  being  at  No.  29  Wall  Street.  His  home  is  at 
Perth  Amboy,  New  Jersey. 
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^■"^HE  family  of  Cram  is  of  En<;lisb  origin.  It  was  trans- 
-1  planted  to  tliis  country  in  colonial  days,  and  was  settled 
in  l()4l)  and  for  some  -lenerations  tliereafter  at  Exeter,  New 
llainpsiiire. 

In  that  historic  town,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eifjhteenth 
century,  Jacob  Cram  was  honi.  In  the  Exeter  Academy  he 
was  a  classmate  of  Daniel  Webster  and  Lewis  Cass.  Instead  of 
tm'nin;;  his  attention  to  the  law  and  i»ublic  service,  however,  he 
studied  for  the  ministry,  and  then,  chany^inj;  his  mind,  entered 
mercantile  life.  He  served  for  a  time  in  one  of  the  leadinj; stores 
in  Hoston,  then  made  a  tour  of  Europe,  and  then  went  into 
business  in  Boston  on  his  «)wn  account.  His  succe.»is  there  led 
him  to  try  his  fortune  in  Ni'W  York,  which  he  saw  was  the  busi- 
ness cai)ital  of  the  United  States. 

He  canu"  to  New  York  in  IHIG,  and  fiir  half  a  century  there- 
after was  a  consj)icuous  and  honon'd  citizen  of  the  metropolis 
and  a  leader  in  the  l>usiness  world.  ]iesid«'s  In-inj;  a  sound  and 
enter])rising  merchant,  he  was  a  di.scriminatin,t;  investor  in  real 
estate.     He  was  also  the  owner  of  some  real  estate  in  Chicago. 

Jacob  Cram  died  in  1800,  leanng,  among  other  children,  a  son 
named  Henry  A.  Cram,  a  distinguished  lawyer  of  New  York. 
To  the  latter  and  his  wife,  Catherine  Sergeant,  wa.s  born  the  .sub- 
ject of  this  sketch. 

John  Sergeant  Cmm  was  born  in  New  York,  in  the  year  1852. 
He  was  sent  ba<-k  to  the  State  which  had  bei^n  bis  ancestoi-s'  home 
for  education,  and  ]mrsued  a  thorough  coui-se  at  St.  Paid's  School, 
Concord,  New  Hampshire.  Thence  he  went  to  Harvard  College, 
and  completed  its  regular  course.  He  also  followed  his  father's 
footsteps,  taking  a  course  iu  law  and  gaining  admittance  to  the 
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bar.  Having  thus  qualified,  Mr.  Cram  entered  upon  tlie  practice 
of  the  law.  He  also  became  interested  in  pohtics,  as  a  Democrat 
and  member  of  Tammany  Hall.  He  became  a  close  friend  of 
Richard  Croker,  and  rose  to  influential  rank  in  the  councils  of 
the  party. 

In  1889  he  was  made  a  commissioner  of  docks  for  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  sei-ved  through  that  administration.  The  next 
administration  was  a  Republican  one,  which  caused  his  removal. 
In  the  fall  of  1897,  however,  the  consolidation  of  all  the  metro- 
poHtan  (hstrict  into  "  Greater  New  York "  was  effected,  and  a 
Democratic  administration  was  elected  for  the  city.  Upon  the 
installation  of  that  administration,  in  January,  1898,  Mr.  Cram 
was  returned  to  the  Department  of  Docks,  being  appointed 
president  of  the  board. 

Mr.  Cram  is  a  member  of  the  Knickerbocker  and  Democratic 
clubs  of  New  York, 
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ALEXANDER  HvVXTER  CRANE  was  b..rn  at  Htikley, 
XjL  Bristol  County,  Massucbusetts,  on  April  123,  1833.  He 
was  the  son  of  Abiul  Bri>;;;s  (Vane,  a  merehaut,  and  Ennna 
Tis<lalo  Porter  Cnino,  and  eaiiic  of  Puritan  and  Piltn'im  stock. 
Other  families  from  wliii-h  Mr.  Crane  is  de.seended  were  the 
Porters,  Tisdales,  Hrij^gses,  Pauls,  Axtells,  and  Hathaways.  He 
was  educated  in  the  common  .schools  of  Berkley,  under  a  ju-i- 
vate  instructor,  and  finally  at  Amherst  Colle>;i'.  wheit;  he  was 
fjraduati'd  in  1S.')4.  Then  he  went  to  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  and 
studied  law,  meantime  teaching;  and  preparinjj  younj;  men  for 
college.  He  was  a  .studt-nt  in  tiic  law  oflice  of  Colonel  Richard 
W.  Tlioinp.son,  who  in  after  yeai-s  was  Seeri'tary  of  the  Navy. 

.Mr.  ( 'rane  was  ailmitted  to  the  har  in  1H.')(),  at  Tem>  Haute. 
In  IHG'J  he  rai.srd  a  company  for  the  army  at  his  own  expense, 
and  was  mustered  in  as  its  captain.  He  was  commi.s.sioned  as 
colonel  in  1S(>4,  hut  the  rt»piment  wjus  depleted  to  below  the 
requiivd  stren;;th,  and  he  was  not  mustered  in  as  colonel.  He 
served  as  provost-marshal  at  Nicholsonville,  Kentu<-ky,  and  pro- 
hibited a  judicial  .siile  of  slaves.  Again,  as  judge-advocate  at 
Danville,  Kentucky,  he  accepted  the  testimony  of  negroes  in 
coui-t.  These  two  acts  cn'ated  a  givat  sensation,  and  their 
legality  was  challenged,  but  in  the  end  they  were  fully  ap]»roved 
and  sustained.  Colonel  Crane's  tield  sen'ice  witli  Coljurn's 
Brigade  was  brilliant  and  effective.  In  an  engagement  with 
\'an  Dorn's  and  Forrest's  troops,  he  and  many  of  his  comrades 
were  ca])tunHl.  They  were  sent  to  Richmond.  Virginia,  and 
confined  in  LibV)y  Prison.  After  two  weeks  the  private  .soldiers 
Were  relea.sed  through  cxehange,  but  the  officei-s,  including  Colo- 
nel Crane,   were   kept   in  prison   nine   weeks.     After   release 
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Colonel  Crane  rejoined  his  regiment  in  Tennessee,  and  was  pres- 
ently appointed  by  General  Thomas  to  examine  officers  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  command  of  colored  troops.  He  served  in 
that  capacity  for  some  months,  and  among  those  whom  he 
examined  was  Major  Shatter,  who  had  been  a  fellow-prisoner  in 
Libby  Prison,  and  who  is  now  a  major-general  in  the  United 
States  army. 

He  was  called  home  to  Indiana,  to  suppress  treasonable  or- 
ganizations and  hold  that  State  loyal.  He  made  a  tonr  of  part 
of  the  State  in  1864,  at  the  request  of  Governor  Morton,  and 
was  a  candidate  on  the  Republican  ticket  for  State  Senator  for 
the  especial  object  of  organizing  the  party  in  Sullivan  County, 
Indiana,  where  the  opposition  to  the  war  was  great,  and  the 
"  Sons  of  Liberty"  were  in  camp  to  resist  the  draft. 

In  the  closing  months  of  the  war  Colonel  Crane  was  with 
Sherman's  army.  When  he  and  his  regiment  were  mustered  out, 
a  gold  watch,  engraved  with  the  battles  in  which  the  regiment 
had  participated,  was  publicly  presented  to  him  at  Terre  Haute, 
by  Colonel  Thompson,  every  officer  and  man  in  the  regiment 
contributing  to  the  gift.  After  that  he  came  to  New  York  city, 
and  resumed  the  practice  of  law.  He  is  a  director  of  the 
People's  Bank  of  Mount  Vernon,  New  York,  and  of  the  City 
Bank  of  New  Rochelle,  New  York.  He  has  been  retained  in 
many  important  Utigations,  and  has  been  counsel  for  several  large 
corporations.  He  was  counsel  for  John  I.  Blair  in  his  great  i*ail- 
road  enterprises,  and  for  Oakes  Ames,  Moses  Taylor,  William  E. 
Dodge,  and  others  in  similar  works. 

Mr.  Crane  is  a  member  of  the  Union  League  Club,  the  Loyal 
Legion,  Ai'my  and  Navy  Club,  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon  Club,  and  the  State 
and  the  city  bar  associations.  He  is  also  a  manager  of  the 
Westchester  Temporaiy  Home  for  Destitute  Children.  He  was 
married  in  New  York,  on  July  12, 1865,  to  Miss  Laiu'a  Cornelia 
Mitchell,  daughter  of  John  W."  Mitchell  of  New  York  city.  Their 
children,  all  of  whom  are  living,  are  Elizabeth  G.,  Caroline  E., 
Helen  C,  Aurelia  B.,  Alexander  M.,  and  Laura  V.  Crane.  Their 
home  is  a  beautiful  country  seat  at  Scarsdale,  New  York. 
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fOFIN  .TAV  ClvAWFoKh  wa.s  boru  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on 
8i«pt«'mlK>r  12,  1H.')!».  an«l  is  the  son  of  S«niuel  T.  C'rawfoni, 
a  wi'll-knowii  lawviT  of  that  city.  His  mother's  niai<lcn  nanu- 
wa.s  Lovi'.  lit'  was  iHlurattMl  at  thi-  t'hioki-rin;;  Institute  in  Cin- 
ciuuuti,  whii'h,  until  it  wn.s  rk)H<Hi  a  few  years  a^'o,  wiu<  one  of 
tljf  lH«st  ami  most  wich>Iy  oolehrat«*<i  wats  of  h>aming  west  of  the 
AIIe;,'liaiiies.  Mr.  I'niwfonl's  first  incHiuitions  wen*  towanJ 
newspaper  work,  ami  eoniini;  to  New  York,  he  .s^'r^'etl  for  Nune 
months  as  a  n-jNirter  fur  the  "Tribune."  He  tlu-n  lx*<'«me  pri- 
vate 8«»4Tetar\'  to  ex-Oovenior  Thomau  L.  Young  of  Ohio,  who 
was  then  a  Kepns»-ntative  in  CVujfjn'KS  from  that  State,  ami  the 
law  partner  of  Mr.  ('niwfonl's  father.     While  in  W  -'on  he 

stuilie.l  law  in  the  Law  S4-ho<>l  ,,f ''•■•<'■  l ).;•.<.  I'j,...  ;  ,,iy.  an«l 

was  admitted  to  the  har  of  the  Di  '  uhia. 

In  1SS4)  he  was  ap|)ointe4l  a  Chief  of  DiWsion  in  the  office  of 
the  Controller  of  the  Currcney,  in  the  Trea«tir>' Department,  at 
Wasiiintrtoii.  and  had  ehan.'e  of  a  jMirt  of  the  le^^l  busine.ss  of 
the  Controller's  ofliee.  In  is.s«.>  h«-  n-tunuHl  to  Now  York,  and 
was  admitte«l  to  tin*  New  York  l>ar.  and  ha«  l)eon  engagtHi  in  the 
active  pnictioe  of  his  profession  ever  juuce.  In  18?)5  he  was  em- 
ployed liy  till'  CoMiinissioti'  !•>  on  I'nifomiity  of  Laws  to  jiri'parv 
a  codification  of  tli'-  law  of  commercial  |>a|H'r.  In  IHlHi  his  draft 
of  the  Negotiahle  Invcstm*  Tit  I.:iw  was  suhmitteU  to  the  confer- 
ence of  commi.s,sioners  at  >  ..i,  and  approvetl  by  that  Ixnly. 
The  next  year  the  law  was  enacttHi  by  the  Legislatures  of  New 
York,  Connecticut.  Florida.  an«l  Colorado,  and  since  then  has 
Imvu  ailoptcd  in  M;iss;iclnis4^tts.  MariMaml,  Vinrinia.  North  Caro- 
lina. Tenncs.s.'e,  Wis<oii>in.  North  Dakota,  On-jron.  Wa.'iliington, 
Utah,  and  the  District  of  Columbia,     This  statute  has  been  ap- 
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vvoreA  by  the  American  Bar  AssociatioB  and  by  the  American 
Bankers'  Association,  both  of  which  have  urged  its  adoption  by 
Tn  the  Stttes  of  the  Union.     It  has  been  pronounced  by  many 
competent  judges,  both  in  this  country  and  m  Eng  and,  to  be  a 
wk  of  the  highest  skill,  and  a  model  of  simp hcity  and  clear- 
less     Mr.  ArtSm-  Cohen,  Q.  C,  who  was  one  of  the  committee 
S'framed  the  British  Bills  of  Exchange  Act  m  a  e  ter  to  t^e 
president  of  the  conference  of  commissioners,  said        in  my 
Eon   the  language  of  this  biU  is  singularly  fehcitous;  it  is 
Zre  ci;ar,  concise,  less  stiff  and  artificial,  than  that  of  oui-  Bills 
TExchange  Act,  Ind  in  this  respect  this  draft  is  an  improve^ 
Int  on  our  act."     And  what  is  no  less  remarkable  than  the 
Searness  of  statement,  is  the  admirable  judgment  which  was 
abTe  to  produce  an  act  acceptable  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
tith  the  divergence  of  views  and  traditional  practice  prevailing 
S  the  various'states.     But  while  Mr.  Crawforcl's  name  is  thus 
closely  associated  with  the  commercial  law  of  the  country,  it  is 
as  a  litigating  lawyer  that  he  is  best  known  m  New  York.     He 
i^  constWengaged  in  the  trial  of  cases  or  m   he  argurm^n 
of  appeals,  and  in  this  branch  of  the  practice  he  has  met  with 
s  War  success.     He  has  been  connected  with  some  of  the  most 
imnortant  cases  decided  within  the  last  few  years. 
X  Crawford  was  married,  in  1882,  to  Mis^s  Fanny  Lyles, 
dau<^hter  of  the  late  Dr.  William  D.  Lyles  of  Mississippi,  who 
was  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  that  State      They  have 
Te  son,  Lamar  Crawford,  who  is  at  this  wi-itmg  still  at  school, 
at  the  HamUton  Institute,  New  York. 
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'^I^HK  name  t»f  Dahltrn'U,  proiniiu-nt  niul  Imiionul  in  AnuTioan 
i  liistor}',  is  of  Hwodisli  orijjin.  In  farlitT  geut'rjiti«»ns  it  was 
Ixiinf  l>y  wt'll-knitwii  in<-ii  in  SwimIcu.  Johan  Ailolf  I>alilirn'ii 
and  H«'nihanl  I'lrii-  Dalilirn-n  wt-if  anions  tlio  ^niiiu-nt  alumni 
of  tlu'  L'niv«Tj<ity  of  rpsjilu,  and  iwrfonntHl  imixirtant  imltlif 
st»mce8.  A  son  of  the  lattor  \va.s  that  John  A.  I)ahljrn«n  who 
was  among  fuir  a«hninilH  in  tlu-  Civil  War,  nn»l  whos*-  inventions 
n'Volutioiiiz«>d   th«'        '  of  th«-  navy.     Tht-   w<Mind 

wife  of  Adniind  I).  ...      ii-int- \'int«'>>  .!  .u.'lii.  ■  ..r  t|„. 

distin^ruisht'd  Ohi"  nuu  and  nu-nilxT  of  <  ;iuel 

Kinley  Vinton.     She  hn«  lH'«'onie  favonihly  known  to  the  worhl 
JUS  an  author  of  vari«tus  histon<-al  m<'nioirs  and  work.s  of  tietion. 
.\inonjj   thi'    .H4»n.'*  of  Adtnind   I>ahlirn'n  hy  his  first   wif«'  Wfn* 
Colonel  ririe  l>aldjfn'n,  C  S.  A.,  who  aft«<r  tridlant  .stTviee  was 
kille.l    in  the  Civil  War:  Captain  Charl.-s  iMhl^'n'n,  U.  H.  N.. 
who  also  did  fine  sen'ico  in  the  war;  and  Lieutenant  Paid  Dahl- 
gren,  U.  8.  A.,  who  on  retiring  from  the  anny  enten-il  tin*  eon- 
sular  stervioe. 

.Tohn  Vinton   I)ahlgr<'n.  a  .son  of  the  atlmiral   hy  his  second 
iiiarria:;!'.  wjus  \wn\  at  Valpami.so,  Chile,  on  April  22,  1S68.     He 
nn^eived  his  early  (niueation  in  a  Jesuit  sehcx)!,  and  was  gnidu- 
ated  from  the  l'niv»'rsity  of  (}»«<•'  m.  D.  C..  ai-       '    'i'-toHan 

of  the  «da,ss  of  IKS'.I.      In  tin-  fall  «■.  ;-..".  year  he  n.;.  '  •    law 

sehool  of  the  .xann*  univi-nsity  and  was  gnuluat*'*!  in  ;  ling 

of  ISOl.  receiving  the  degree  of  LL.  R     A  few  w«'eks  later  he 
nreivtHl  that  of  A.  M.,  and  in   IS'rj  that  of  LL.  M.     Then  h.' 
came  to  Xrw  York  <'ity  and  In'i^n  the  ]■  of  law.  first  as  a 

clerk  in  the  ofliee  of  Lonl.  Day  &  Lonl.  .....  ;..<n,  in  NovemlM-r. 

1894,  on   his   owu   account.     One   of   his  first  clients  v,'an  Mr. 
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Stevenson  Constable,  who  in  1895  was  appointed  superintendent 
of  the  Department  of  Buildings  in  this  city.  On  March  27, 
1895,  Mr.  Dahlgren  was  appointed  first  assistant  attorney  of  that 
department,  the  attorney  being  the  Hon.  Thomas  Ewing,  for- 
merly of  Ohio,  and  eminent  as  a  soldier,  lawyer,  and  statesman. 
For  nine  months  Mr.  Dahlgren  did  faithful  work  in  that  place, 
among  other  things  comiiiling  the  valuable  handbook  known  as 
the  "  Dahlgren  Building  Law  Manual."  On  December  31,  1895, 
Mr.  Ewing  resigned  his  place  and  Mr.  Dahlgren  was  promoted 
to  fill  it,  which  he  did  with  marked  success,  resigning  the  place 
at  the  end  of  the  year  on  account  of  impaired  health. 

After  that  time  Mr.  Dahlgren  practised  law  and  attended  to 
other  business  duties.  In  March,  1898,  he  was  appointed  and 
confirmed  as  commissioner  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities.  He 
was  also  president  of  the  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Brick, 
Tile  and  Terra-Cotta  Company.  He  was  for  years  active  in 
politics  in  this  city,  as  a  Repubhcan.  He  belonged  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  and  was  devoted  to  its  interests.  His 
home  in  this  city  was  both  a  social  and  intellectual  center.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Union  League  Club,  the  University  Club, 
the  Catholic  Club,  the  Bar  Association,  the  Republican  Club, 
and  the  New  York  Athletic  and  other  clubs.  He  was  a  trustee 
of  the  Catholic  Summer  School  of  America,  and  a  vice-president 
of  the  Alumni  Association  of  Georgetown  University.  He  was 
also  a  life  member  of  the  Ohio  Archaeological  and  Historical 
Society,  and  a  member  of  the  New  York  Genealogical  and  Bio- 
graphical Society. 

Mr.  Dahlgren  traveled  abroad  extensively,  and  in  1890  had  a 
private  interview  with  Pope  Leo  XIII.  On  June  29,  1889,  he 
was  married  by  Archbishop  Corrigjin  to  INIiss  Elizabeth  Drexel, 
third  daughter  of  Joseph  Drexel,  the  distinguished  lianker  and 
philanthropist.  They  had  two  children,  Joseph  Drexel  Dahl- 
gren, born  March  30,  1890,  and  died  July  26,  1891,  and  John 
Vinton  Dahlgren,  Jr.,  born  June  30,  1892.  Mr.  Dahlgren  died 
at  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado,  on  August  11,  1899. 
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I  A.\ri:S  p.  DAVKNI'OUT  is  of  New  Knirland  aii.-.strv  ..ii  his 
*f  fatlii-r's  sitlf,  ami  Nrw  York  nncfstry  for  many  t;c-iunitions 
oil  Ills  inotht'r'.s  .sido.  lioni  in  Brooklyn  on  July  27.  18r>(),  he 
WHS  can'fuUy  •mIucuIimI  in  Km-uI  KchooLs  ami  at  Williston  .Si'mi- 
nar}',  Easthampton,  Ma.ss«rhus<'tts,  ami  tluMi  went  to  Valf  Uni- 
versity, wht-n'  he  was  ^rniduate.l  in  the  elass  of  1H77.  A  few 
years  later  he  wius  adniitteil  to  tin-  pniotiee  of  the  law  at  the  Imr 
of  Now  York,  and  han,  since  that  time,  dovotetl  hinisfdf  to  that 
profession.  For  a  nuniher  of  years  he  wius  also  a  nu-ndHTof  the 
loeal  staff  <»f  the  New  York  "  Triliune."  pnyini;  esi>4-<ial  atten- 
tion to  le>;al  matters,  and  lie  has  heeii  for  yi-ars.  and  >till  is,  the 
American  com'SjMindent  of  the  London  **  Law  Times." 

Mr.  I)aven|M)rt  whs  for  st>venil  years  attaclu^l  to  the  Court  of 
Oenenil  Sessions  in  tliis  <'ity,  and  then*  ncquiriMl  a  knowledge 
ami  an  experience  wliich  have  since  Ix-en  of  >;rent  .sen'ice  to  him. 
Afterward  his  attention  was  calletl  to  the  condition  of  the  civil 
district  courts  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city.  Thew  were  the 
"  |)eople's  courts,"  in  which  were  trietl  a  vast  numln'r  of  jn-tty  eiises 
in  which  hiwyers  wen>  not  employed,  as  well  as  many  of  greater 
imj>ortance.  He  found  that  in  that  jiart  of  the  city,  containing 
nearly  a  fourth  of  tln'  j)opulation  of  Manhattan  Lsland,  tlicre 
was  only  one  such  court.  Tin-  result  was  that  the  court  was 
always  overcrowtled  with  work,  litigants  were  put  to  great  and 
unneces.sHry  troul»le  and  expense  in  time,  and  the  profx-r  admin- 
istnition  of  justice  was  seriously  hamperetl.  He  thenupon  pre- 
part^«l  a  hill  for  the  creation  of  another  judicial  district,  with 
another  court,  and  spent  much  time  at  Alhany  working  for  its 
pa.s.><age,  as  well  as  jierformiug  similar  work  in  the  district  him- 
self.    The  hill  was.  tliri>ULrh  his  efforts,  enacted  into  law. 
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An  imusiially  strong  movement  was  thereupon  started  for  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Davenport  as  justice  of  the  new  court.  All 
the  judges  of  the  federal  coiu-ts,  and  of  the  Appellate  Division  of 
the  State  Supreme  Court  in  this  city,  several  other  justices  of 
the  Supreme  Com't,  and  ex-justices,  and  a  host  of  memhers  of  the 
har,  imited  in  certifying  to  Mr.  Davenport's  fitness  for  the  place. 
State  Senators  and  Assemblymen,  and  numerous  other  men  of 
influence,  also  addi'essed  the  Governor  in  his  behalf.  The  result 
was  that  Governor  Morton,  on  May  27,  1896,  appointed  him  to 
the  place.  The  appointment  was  well  received  by  the  bar  of  this 
city.  His  work  on  the  bench  was  no  disappointment  to  his 
friends.  There  was  no  criticism  of  his  conduct  save  the  most 
favorable.  Lawyers  and  clients  were  unanimous  in  praising 
him.  And  whenever  an  appeal  was  made  from  his  decisions  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  his  decision  was  almost  invariably  confirmed 
and  approved. 

Justice  Davenport  was  not  a  candidate  for  reelection  to  the 
bench  in  1897,  when  the  reorganization  of  courts  and  districts 
took  place  under  the  New  York  City  Consolidation  Act. 

Ex-Justice  Davenport  has  been  appointed  as  referee  in  many 
important  cases,  his  opinions  in  some  of  which  have  been  widely 
published.  He  is  counsel  for  several  corporations  and  many 
business  firms,  and  has  devoted  much  attention  to  probate  and 
real-estate  law.  He  was  one  of  the  early  members  of  the  Harlem 
Board  of  Commerce,  and  is  active  politically  and  socially  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Harlem  and  Washington  Heights  district,  in  which 
lie  resides.  His  latest  service,  which  has  attracted  wide  attention, 
is  as  counsel  for  the  property-owners  of  St.  Nicholas  Avenue, 
for  whom  he  has  conducted  a  vigorous  warfare  against  corpora- 
tions which  have  sought  to  obtain  a  franchise  to  occupy,  for 
surface-railway  purposes,  that  avenue,  one  of  the  finest  driving- 
roads  and  most  beautiful  residence  avenues  in  the  city. 
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(ii;(tK(.i:  w  \i:i;i:n  i»  w  is 

11'  A  I.I.  STIiKKT<lni\v.s  fn)inalls()urvos.    Ytmniay  timl  tliero 

'  *  npn'sontntives  of  all  parts  of  tin*  country,  and  of  all  the 
btruius  (if  bl(K)il  which  havi*  i^dik-  to  uiakt*  up  this  <'o.sinop«)Iitan 
and  ronirloiin-nitf  p«Mipli-.  TluTf  an-  •'  •  •'  ■  •  '  'nj:  in<ii  «»f 
the  Wot,  who  havo  I'Kinv  lia<'k  frtun  t  •ppnrtuni- 

tiostotind  still  fjn'nter  <»p|x)rtunitif«  in  tho  nu'troj>olis.  and  there 
an*  the  conson'ative,  8tea«ly-K«^»ing  hut  not  !•  'ul  sons  of 

the  Kast,  who  havi-  ijniwn  up  in  N<-w  York  or  Ni  w  hiiclan*!.  and 
havcn-tftinrd  a  full  nu-a^un'  of  tlu-  oM-iini*'  spirit  '■'"  *'  '-  ••■  'M>n, 
whilt-adtlin;;  to  it  the  «|uiok<'n«'d  spirit  and  eflf«rtiv.  of 

the  time. 

Aujonj;  such  latter,  a  conspicuous  and  typical  place  has  l>een 
\v«>n  hy  Ocorp'  Warnn  havis,  wlio  for  many  years  1:  '  ti  a 
faniiliur  and  commantliujj  li;:ure  "  on  X'hani;e.*'  Mr.  1 '..  .  .  .  a,s 
his  name  mif^ht  indicate,  of  New  F'ncland  ori;;in.  His  father 
was  .Io.se ph  Fn>nch  Davis  of  Camhrid^'e.  Massachusetts,  the  do- 
AOendant  of  a  line  of  ancestors  who  had  d«>ne  mueh  for  the 

•levi'ji  •  •  •  of  the  colony  of  Ma.sMichus«'tts  Bay  into  one  of  the 

fon-iii  lies  of  this  Union.     .lu.s^-ph  French  Davis  was  en- 

>PH;e«l  in  the  trade  of  a  d«'aler  in  provisiooR,  an<l  was  a  typical 
New-Englander  in  his  intelli^'noe,  enterpri.se.  enenjy.  husine.ss 
acumen,  thrift.  nn«l  sui'ces.s.  He  was  for  many  years  one  of  the 
repr»'.s.-ntative  men  of  the  community  in  which  he  lived,  respected 
hy  all  who  knew  him. 

.Io.s<>ph  Knuch  Davis  married  Miss  Rebecca  Godfrey  Atwood 
of  Boston,  the  daughter  of  a  family  lonj;  identitie<l  vhlh  the  best 
social  and  husiiii-ss  inten-sts  of  that  city,  and  to  them  the  sub- 
ject of  the  pre.sent  sketch  was  lK>ni. 

Gi^orpe  Wam'U  Davis  was  bom  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
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on  June  5,  1848.  His  early  years  were,  of  course,  spent  in  his 
father's  home,  under  the  beneficent  influence  of  his  parents' 
moral  and  intellectual  training.  His  pai^ents  took  pains  to  have 
him  thoroughly  educated.  Accordingly,  they  sent  him  first  to 
the  unsurpassed  local  schools  of  Cambridge,  where  the  founda- 
tions of  a  broad  and  hberal  culture  were  laid.  Then  he  was  sent 
to  the  famous  Chauncey  Hall  School  of  Boston,  one  of  the  fore- 
most institutions  of  its  class  in  the  United  States. 

His  training  was  well  designed  on  both  the  theoretical  and 
practical  sides.  He  was  well  versed  in  the  classics  and  other 
branches  of  a  piu'ely  academic  education,  and  equally  well  in  the 
practical  studies  which  should  be  of  direct  service  to  him  in  the 
pursuit  of  a  business  career.  With  this  accomphshed,  he  de- 
cided to  forego  the  completion  of  a  full  collegiate  course,  and  to 
turn  his  attention,  at  an  early  age,  to  following  his  father's  foot- 
steps in  a  mercantile  life. 

His  first  occupation  was  as  an  employee  in  a  dry -goods  estab- 
lishment. That  work  was  not  altogether  to  his  hking,  but  it 
served  the  valuable  purpose  of  acquainting  him  practically  with 
business  methods,  and  of  confirming  him  in  the  knowledge  he  had 
theoretically  gained  at  school.  He  there  developed  the  business 
methods  and  traits  of  character  which  have  won  him  conspicu- 
ous success  in  the  field  which  he  afterward  chose  as  his  real 
life  scene. 

A  few  years  in  the  dry-goods  trade  in  New  England  gave  Mr, 
Davis  sufficient  confidence  in  his  business  ability  to  move  him 
to  seek  a  more  extended  field  and  a  more  enterprising  occupa- 
tion. He  looked  to  New  York  as  the  proper  scene  of  his  efforts, 
and  to  the  keen  contention  of  its  financial  center  as  the  work  in 
which  he  should  find  best  scope  for  his  energies. 

He  was  still  a  young  man — indeed,  at  an  age  at  which  many 
are  only  just  entering  business — when  he  removed  to  New  York 
and  began  to  seek,  or  to  make,  his  fortune  in  the  vast  tumult  and 
incessant  strife  of  Wall  Street.  There  he  found  himself  not  dis- 
appointed nor  dismayed.  The  work  was  to  his  liking,  and  its 
successful  accomplishment  was  within  the  compass  of  his 
powers.  There  was  no  thought  of  withdi'awing  from  the  ven- 
ture. Every  day's  deahngs  confirmed  bim  the  more  in  his  choice. 
At  the  age  of  thirty  years,  in  1878,  he  became  a  member  of  the 
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N'cw   York   Stock    ExchuiiK'S   »"•!   thus   tiualitied    himself   fur 
partifipation  in  all  the  openitions  of  the  Street. 

Kruiii  tliat  tiiuu  to  the  present  Mr.  Davis  lias  been  continu- 
ously i-n^a),'td  in  tinancial  transiictions  in  New  York.  He  has 
lonf;  eujoyetl  prominent  nmk  amon^'  iiis  business  asMtciat»'s,  and 
has  been  recojj^ized  as  a  high  authority  in  his  special  lines  of 
iK-tivity.  lie  is  nputed  to  have  an  exceptionally  thort)Uf:h 
kno\vh'<l^(«  of  tlie  Stock  ?]x<'hanL,'c  and  of  the  ins  and  outs  of  its 
business.  There  are  few  who  rival  hinj  in  quickness  and  sure- 
ness  of  juilgmeut,  and  in  tlm  cognate  qualities  which  unite  to 
compose  the  successful  director  and  operator.  His  other  |K>r- 
sonal  (lualities  have,  at  the  same  time,  .secured  for  him  a  ho.st  of 
friends,  inchiding  even  tho.s*^  who  are  at  times  his  keenest 
busin"'>s  rivals  and  comjK'titors. 

Mr.  havis's  office  is  at  35  Wall  and  1.')  Hroad  streets,  in  the 
ver>'  heart  of  the  financial  and  s|)eculative  quiirter  of  the  city. 
He  then-  conducts  a  Iarg«"  brokenige  busine.-vs.  dealing  in  all  the 
.standard  liiu's  of  su^'urities  known  to  the  Sto«'k  Kxchantie.  His 
onice  conveys  the  idea  of  lK<ing  very  cpiiet,  but  is  far-n-aching. 

The  engn)ssing  duties  of  such  a  business  »'ar»H'r  Imve  left  Mr. 
I  'avis  little  time  or  taste  for  .seeking  other  Helds  of  activity.  He 
has  neit  lier  iield  nt>r  .sought  publii-  oftire.  but  has  cnnteiite«l  him.self 
with  di.scharging  the  duties  and  enjoying  the  privileges  of  a  pri- 
vate «'itizen.  He  has  .snught  the  relaxation  nei-cvsar)-  fn>m  busi- 
ness cares  chictly  in  out-of-door  siwrtj*,  such  as  shooting  and 
fishing  and  drivinir.  He  is  a  meml>or  of  the  well-knowni  Engle- 
wood  Club  of  Knglewood,  New  Jersey,  and  of  the  Accomac  ('lul>  of 
Virginia,  and  is  at  the  pre.sent  time  president  of  the  ThouiasviUe 
Shooting  Club  of  Thonwisville,  North  Carolina. 
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HERBERT  JEROME  DAVIS 

CONCERNINGr  innumerable  men  of  progress  and  leadership 
in  all  professions  and  trades,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  the  stereotyped  record  is  to  be  made  that  then-  ancestors 
came  from  England  and  settled  in  New  England.  Often,  too, 
the  subject  of  present  notice,  in  whatever  part  of  the  country 
he  may  be,  was  himself  born  in  New  England  and  went  thence, 
as  a  pioneer  or  as  a  seeker  of  fortune  and  leadership,  to  the 
place  with  which  he  has  since  been  identified. 

Such  is,  in  brief,  the  record  of  Herbert  Jerome  Davis.  His 
ancestors  dwelt  at  Horsmonden,  near  the  historic  city  of  Can- 
terbury, in  the  famous  shire  of  Kent,  England.  Thence,  genera- 
tions ago,  membei'S  of  the  family  came  to  the  New  England 
which  had  been  founded  in  North  America,  and  settled  at 
Worcester,  Massachusetts.  In  the  last  generation  James  Davis 
was  a  merchant  at  Hancock,  Hillsboro  Coimty,  New  Hampshire. 
He  married  Rebecca  Symonds,  and  to  them  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  born. 

Mr.  Davis  was  born  at  Hancock,  New  Hampshire,  on  June 
14,  1844,  and  was  educated  at  the  academy  in  his  native  town 
and  also  at  schools  at  Grloucester,  Massachusetts.  He  was, 
however,  only  a  little  more  than  sixteen  years  of  age  when,  in 
August,  1860,  he  left  New  England  for  the  other  extreme  edge 
of  the  American  continent  and  of  the  United  States.  His  new 
home  was  in  San  Francisco,  where  he  engaged  in  the  dry-goods 
and  carpet  business.  Those  were  growing  and  prosperous  times 
in  the  Pacific  coast  metropolis,  and  the  shrewd  young  New- 
Englander  fully  improved  his  opportunities. 

Despite  the  success  with  which  his  dry-goods  business  met  in 
California,  however,  Mr.  Davis  was  in  time  drawn  into  the 
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eiitfrjjrises  so  m'lit'rully  flianicteristic  of  the  far  West,  to  wit, 
iDiiiiiij,',  aiul  ill  April,  187:5,  hr  n-turncd  to  the  East  and  scttli-d 
ill  Ni'W  York,  in  order  the  hettt-r  to  attend  to  the  tinaticial 
features  of  thi'  undcrtakinirs  in  which  he  was  t'lij^a^ed. 

At  tlie  pivsent  time  Mi.  I  >avis  is  identified  with  a  lunnher  of 
industrial  enteiijiises  having  their  Itusiness  headquarters- in  the 
llastcrn  Stat<'s.  Aiiiont;  these  an-  the  Davis  Company  of  Davis, 
Massjiflius»tts;  tlie  Davis  Sulphur  On-  Company  tif  Davis, 
Massachusi'tts;  the  Davis  PjTites  Company;  and  the  Ameriean 
Copper  Kxtraetion  Company  of  New  .Jersey — of  each  of  whieh 
rompaniuH  he  is  tin*  president  and  a  direetor.  He  is  likewise  a 
din-'-tor  of  the  Sulphur  Miiiiiitr  Company  of  New  Jersey,  and  of 
liu-  liuhl>er  (loods  Maiiufaeturinn  Company. 

Mr.  l)a\is  has  held  ami  has  sought  no  political  office.  He  is 
presith'nt  of  the  Colonial  Cluh,  a  memlwr  of  the  Down-Town 
Association,  and  a  :;ovenior  of  the  Lotu.s,  Manhattan,  Lawyers', 
Chemists',  and  Hiding  elul>s  and  New  Kngland  Society  of  New 
\'ork,  and  of  the  Union  Cluli  of  Clevelan«l. 

He  was  married,  on  Juin'  27,  1H7!>,  to  Miss  Sandi  Strauahau, 
and  has  one  child,  a  .son.  \'irginio  Patten  Davis. 
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JOHN  H.  DEANE 

JOHN  H.  DEANE  is  of  English  ancestry,  Canadian  birth, 
and  United  States  citizenship.  His  father  was  James 
Deane,  a  friend  of  Sir  John  Macdonald  and  a  conspicuous  citi- 
zen of  the  Dominion,  a  native  of  England,  and  the  son  of  a 
veteran  of  Waterloo.  The  wife  of  James  Deane  was  of  United 
States  birth,  the  descendant  of  one  of  Lafayette's  aides  in  the 
Revolutionary  War. 

Of  such  parentage  John  H.  Deane  was  born  at  Kingston,  On- 
tario, Canada,  on  November  2,  1842.  When  he  was  nine  years 
old  his  father  died,  and  his  mother,  with  him  and  five  other  chil- 
dren, came  over  to  Rochester,  New  York,  to  live.  Three  years 
later  she  died,  and  the  boy,  at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  was  thrown 
upon  his  own  efforts  for  support.  He  set  out  for  New  York 
city,  walking  along  the  railroad  tracks  most  of  the  way.  In  the 
great  city  he  maintained  himself  for  a  time  by  selling  news- 
papers. In  that  occupation  he  had  his  feet  frozen,  and  w^as 
taken  to  the  Children's  Hospital  on  Randall's  Island,  where  he 
spent  the  winter  of  1856-57.  On  leaving  the  hospital  he  walked 
back  to  Rochester,  and  entered  the  employ  of  Nathaniel  Hall,  a 
fruit-grower,  at  four  dollars  a  month. 

Despite  these  hardships,  he  determined  to  get  a  good  educa- 
tion, and  accordingly  went  to  the  Brockport  Collegiate  Institute, 
where  he  pursued  the  regular  course,  at  the  same  time  paying 
his  way  by  sawing  a  cord  of  wood  daily  for  foiu'  years.  In  1862 
he  entered  the  University  of  Rochester,  but  left  it  to  join  the 
Union  army.  He  was  in  the  battles  of  Fredericksburg,  Chan- 
cellorsville,  and  Gettysburg.  In  the  last-named  he  was  wounded 
in  the  leg.  Later  he  was  on  a  mortar-boat  in  the  siege  of 
Charleston,  participating  in  many  fights,  and  leading  in  the  boat 
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attat-k  upon  Fort  Sumter.    His  valor  won  him  eiglit  promotions, 
aiul  at  thf  «'nd  of  tlu-  war  he  was  honorably  mustered  out. 

In  the  fall  «)f  ISG')  he  determined  to  l>ecome  a  lawyer,  and,  with 
iliat  I'Uil  ill  view,  entfn-d  the  <»ftiee  of  A.  V.  W.  \'an  Veehti-n  <tf 
Ni'W  York  as  a  student  aiul  empUn<'e.  Auiunj:  his  fell<i\v-stu- 
dent8  were  Elihu  Ko<»t,  F'nincis  Forlx's,  and  ("harhs  II.  Tweetl. 
lie  had  a  hard  struj^f^le,  livinj;  <>n  a  dollar  a  ilay.  Hut  he  perse- 
vertMl,  and  in  May.  lH<i7,  was  admitted  to  the  har.  He  at  onee 
U'^an  the  pnietiee  of  his  profession,  and  .>«xin  secun*d  many 
elients.  His  praeti«'e  since  ha.s  lieen  «jf  the  most  sueee.ssful 
ehnmeter.  He  al.so  inve.sted  extensively  in  land  in  the  upiM-r 
part  of  Manhattan  Island,  and  built  some  sixteen  hundred  hous<  s 
lher«',  in  whieh  openitions  he  am:i.>^«'d  a  larpe  fortune. 

llf  has  u.sed  his  wealth  with  nire  ^'enen)sity.  Hctw.-en  1879 
an<l  \XS:i  he  ^jave  about  !f7r)(».(KM»  for  educational  and  phihmthropie 
Work,  inelutlinjj  the  ••n<lowment  of  a  chair  and  thrvo  s^^-holarships 
in  the  University  of  Ro»'lu'ster.  The  M*holarships  he  named  in 
honor  of  I)avid  Hurbank,  who  had  let  him  pay  for  his  education 
by  sjiwintr  wood  /it  his  institute  at  Bn>ckiM»rt.  He  also  purcha.s^nl 
the  Huckhmd  Libniry  and  gave  it  to  the  university.  With  Cynis 
W.  Field,  he  helped  to  «.r;:ani7,e  and  start  the  (Jarfield  Fund  in 
l>iHl.  He  is  or  luus  been  j)rvsident  of  the  Baptist  S>cial  Union 
i»f  New  York,  pre.sidint  of  the  American  Baptist  Publication 
Society,  trust«'e  of  tin-  Y.  M.  ('.  A.,  vice-president  of  the  Baptist 
i'oreign  Mi.ssionary  Society,  tnwtee  of  Cook  Academy, « if  Vassar 
Collejfe,  and  of  the  University  of  Rochest<?r,  trea.«<urer  of  the 
T^iptist  thcoloijical  .s4duMds  in  Berlin  and  Paris,  pn-sident  of  the 
St)ciety  for  Ministerial  Kducation,  a  promoter  of  and  first  con- 
tributor to  the  SiM-iety  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children, 
a  founder  of  the  Home  for  Intemperate  Men,  and  a  juitrrm  of 
the  movement  for  the  re^^sion  of  the  Bible.  He  is  a  meml>er  of 
the  Union  Leai^iie  Club  of  New  York. 

-Mr.  l)eane  was  married,  on  November  Iti,  1S71.  t"  .Mi.ss  liortha 
.\*lele  Fanning,  a  memlx-r  of  an  old  New  York  f.unily.  They 
have  five  children:  Bertha,  Edith,  John,  Sumner,  and  Alphonse. 
Mr.  Deane  has  now  n'tired  from  the  practice  of  the  law,  and  is 
interested  chietly  in  real-estate  oj>€ration.s. 


CHARLES  CRIST  DELMONICO 

THE  name  of  Delmouico,  which  for  two  generations  has  been 
world-famed  in  connection  with  the  highest  class  of  catering 
and  restaui'ant-keeping,  was  first  identified  with  that  business  in 
New  York  in  the  year  1833.  At  that  time  two  brothers,  Peter 
and  John  Delmonico,  who  had  for  some  years  been  con- 
ducting a  small  candy-store  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city, 
opened  an  eating-house  at  No.  23  William  Street.  This  was 
destroyed  in  the  great  fire  of  1835,  whereupon  they  opened 
another,  at  No.  78  Broad  Street,  which  prospered  so  well  that 
the  brothers  presently  took  into  partnership  with  them  their 
nephew  Lorenzo  Delmonico.  This  second  restaurant  was 
burned  in  1845,  and  then  a  third  was  opened,  at  Broadway  and 
Morris  Street,  which  ten  years  later  was  moved  to  Broadway 
and  Chambers  Street,  where  it  remained  for  half  a  century. 
Another  was  opened  at  No.  20  Broad  Street,  which  in  time  was 
removed  to  Beaver  and  William  streets.  Yet  another  was 
opened  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  Fourteenth  Street,  which  was 
removed  to  Fifth  Avenue,  Broadway,  and  Twenty-sixth  Street, 
and  finally  to  Fifth  Avenue  and  Forty -fom'th  Street. 

The  entrance  of  Lorenzo  Delmonico  marked  a  new  era  in  the 
business.  He  became  the  real  head  of  the  enterprise,  and  down 
to  his  death,  in  1881,  was  deservedly  the  most  famoi;s  restaiu*ant- 
keeper  in  America.  He  associated  with  him  his  brother  Siro, 
who  died  in  1881,  and  his  nephew  Charles  C.  Delmonico,  who 
died  in  1884.  At  the  latter  date  the  only  heu"  of  the  family  and 
to  the  business  was  Lorenzo  Delmonico's  sister,  Rosa,  who 
had  married  Charles'  Crist,  and  who  had  three  children.  Both 
as  a  matter  of  sentiment  and  as  a  matter  of  business,  it  was  de- 
cided that  the  name  of  Delmonico  must  not  be  allowed  to  lapse. 
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CHAKLES  CUI8T  DELMONICO  '•:» 

Tlit'rt'fore  an  act  of  Lojfislatun*  was  securccl  hy  virtue  <>f  which 
Kosa  Dchnonico  and  Iut  fhiUlrt'n  assumed  her  niaitU-n  surname, 
ami  her  eldfst  son,  Charles  Crist,  hooame  lej»ally  kn«»wii  as 
Charles  Crist  Dehnoniiu). 

Charles  Crist,  tlius  renamed  Delinonico,  was  at  this  tiiui-  — 
18H4  —  a  young  man,  well  under  thirty  years  of  age.  With  the 
instiiK'tive  p-nius  of  his  mother's  family,  he  at  once  assumed 
lull  manai;ement  of  tlie  great  Itusiness  whii-h  his  predecessors 
had  huilt  up,  and  materially  enhirgi'tl  and  improved  it.  It  was 
umler  Ids  numagement  that  tlie  famous  old  house  at  the  north- 
west comer  of  Madison  Stpuire  was  ahandoned  in  favor  of  the 
pn-setit  sujieili  ediliec  at  Filth  Avenue  and  Korty-fourth  Street, 
a  chaniie  which  has  heen  ahundantlv  iustitied  hv  its  results. 

Mr.  Delmonieo  renjaine«l  a  hachelor  until  October  .">,  IJHMt, 
when  ho  was  married  to  Mi.ss  Jennie  H«».ss  Edwards,  (laughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  .John  .1.  Edwanls  of  Hrodklyn.  New  York.  He 
was  a  man  of  culture  and  fashion,  as  lietitted  one  of  the  chief 
cjiten-rs  of  tlu'  fasliioiialtlc  world,  an«l  was  a  memher  of  many  of 
the  hest  clubs  of  New  York,  it  was  his  custom  often  to  dino  at 
■  ■ther  r«'staurants  than  his  own,  and  in  that  way  he  iM-eanie  a 
tamiliar  figuif  about  town.  In  the  last  year  or  two  of  his  life 
his  health  perceptibly  failed,  and  he  s<)Ught  n-stonition  in  a  pro- 
longed visit  to  Coloi*atlo  Spring.s,  Colorado.  The  change  of  cli- 
mate was  ineffectual,  however,  if  indtH»tl  it  was  not  jKisitively 
nnschievous.  His  lung  trouble  was  not  checked,  while  the 
rarefied  air  .seemed  to  aggi"avate  a  heart  troul)le.  fn>m  which 
latter  he  died  somewhat  suiUlt-nly  on  September  '20,  IJMi]. 

The  gri'at  business  with  whiih  Mr.  Delmonieo  was  identified 
survived  him  ami  now  goes  on  unchanged,  under  the  sjime  his- 
toric name. 
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LOUIS  PALMA  DI  CESNOLA 

IOUIS  PALMA  DI  CESNOLA,  the  well-knowii  dii-ector  of 
J  the  Metropohtan  Museum  of  Art  in  New  York  city,  is  of 
noble  ItaHan  origin,  being  descended  from  the  family  of  Palma, 
eminent  in  Piedmont  since  the  eleventh  century,  and  having 
been  Count  of  Cesnola  until  he  renounced  the  title  and  became 
an  American  citizen  in  1865.  He  is  a  son  of  the  late  Count  Mauri- 
zio  Palma,  a  cavalry  officer  under  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  his 
wife,  the  Countess  Eugenia  Ricca  di  Castelvecchio.  Born  at 
Rivarolo  Canavese,  in  northern  Italy,  on  June  29,  1832,  he  was 
educated  at  first  by  private  tutors  in  his  native  city,  and  later, 
from  1843  to  1848,  in  the  seminary  at  Ivi'ea,  where  he  com- 
pleted his  course  of  study. 

He  entered  the  Sardinian  army  as  a  volunteer  in  the  war  with 
Austria  of  1848-49,  and  on  the  battle-field  of  Novara,  on  March 
23,  1849,  he  was  promoted  for  valor  to  be  a  second  lieutenant  in 
the  Queen's  Regiment.  After  this  war  he  was  sent  to  the  Royal 
Mihtary  Academy  of  Cherasco,  where  he  completed  his  mihtary 
studies  and  was  graduated. 

The  young  soldier  voluntarily  severed  his  connection  with  the 
Sardinian  army,  and  at  the  end  of  1860  he  came  to  the  United 
States.  During  that  winter  he  taught  Itahan  and  French,  and 
then,  when  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  established  a  military  school 
where  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery  tactics  were  taught  to  more 
than  seven  hundred  oificers  of  volunteers.  In  October,  1861,  he 
was  commissioned  as  major  of  the  Eleventh  New  York  Cavalry, 
and  two  months  later  became  Meutenant-colonel.  In  September, 
1862,  he  was  promoted  colonel  of  the  Foui-th  New  York  Cavalry. 
At  the  battle  of  Aldie,  on  Juno  17, 1863,  he  was  badly  wounded, 
captm'ed,  and  confined  for  nine  months  in  Libby  Prison.     At 
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the  end  of  the  war  Ik-  was  biwcttod  Ijvigadier-general  of  the 
voluTitiM'Fs,  and  thirty-four  years  hiter  received  from  Congress 
the  medal  of  honor  for  heroism  on  the  battle-tield  of  Virginia. 

General  di  C'esnola  has  never  taken  part  in  political  matters, 
and  has  held  only  one  puMie  offi<'e,  that  of  C'onsid  in  Cyjims, 
to  which  he  was  app<iinted  l»y  President  Lincoln  in  18G'>,  and 
which  he  held  for  twelve  years.  It  was  while  he  was  thus  in 
Cjitrus  that  he  made  those  arclueological  discoveries  which  Sir 
Aust<n  Layard,  of  Nineveh  fame,  and  Sir  Charles  Newton  of 
the  liritish  Museum  puldicly  declared  had  "added  a  new 
chapter  to  the  history  of  art  and  archa-olngy  and  ivvolutioni/ed 
all  tlie  extant  theories  about  ancient  art."  (^)n  his  return  from 
Cyj)rus  in  1877  he  was  elected  a  patron  of  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  Art  ;  in  1878  hi'  was  ilectt'd  a  trustee,  and  made  secre- 
tary of  the  board;  and  in  187l>  he  was  appointed  director-general 
of  till-  Mu.seum;  all  thi"ee  of  which  places  he  continues  to  till 
with  ac<'e|»tability.  He  is  a  member  of  many  of  the  chief  archae- 
ological and  scientilic  societies  of  this  and  other  I'ountries,  and 
honorary  member  of  others,  such  as  the  Hoyal  Society  of  Liti-ra- 
ture  of  London,  the  Koyal  Asiatic  Society  of  England  and 
Ireland,  the  Koyal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Turin,  and  of  the 
Inst  it  ut  d'Afri<|ue  of  Pari.s.  Princeton  and  Columbia  universi- 
ties liave  given  him  the  <legre<>  of  LL.  D.  He  is  the  author  of 
"Cyprus,  its  Cities,  Tombs,  and  Temples"  "Atlas  of  the  Ces- 
Mola  Collection  of  C}-])riote  Antiquities,"  and  many  pamphlets, 
lectures,  etc. 

Genenil  di  Ce.><n()la  married  Miss  Mary  Isiibel  Reid.  daughter 
of  Captain  Samuel  Keid  of  the  United  States  navy,  known  as 
thr  "  Hero  of  Fayal."  and  designer  of  the  pn\sent  United  States 
ila^.     He  has  two  daughters:  Eugenie  and  Louise  di  Cesuola, 
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EDWARD  ALSON  DRAKE 


THE  father  of  Edward  Alson  Drake  was  William  F.  Drake, 
M.  D.,  born  in  Massachusetts,  who  began  his  career  as  a 
successful  practising  physician  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  and 
later  in  Loudon,  England,  and  in  New  York  city.  His  ances- 
tors, who  were  all  English,  came  to  Massachusetts,  and  were 
notably  identified  with  the  pohtical  and  social  interests  of  that 
State,  and  of  New  England  generally,  and  were  connected  by 
marriage  and  in  business  with  many  of  the  leading  New  Eng- 
land families.  Dr.  Drake  practised  medicine  until  1863.  Then, 
in  those  flush  and  piping  days  of  enterprise  and  speculation,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  finance.  He  joined  the  Wall  Street  firm 
of  Drake  Brothers,  bankers,  brokers,  and  raikoad  constructors, 
which  was  a  power  in  the  Street  and  in  general  finance  until  1876. 
He  married,  in  1843,  Miss  Emma  R.  Mott,  a  lady  of  English  birth 
and  parentage. 

Of  such  parentage  Edward  Alson  Drake  was  born  in  BovSton, 
on  September  15,  1845.  He  was  educated  in  public  and  private 
schools  in  New  York  city,  and  showed  himself  an  apt  scholar. 
A  scholarship  in  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York  was 
presented  to  him  for  his  proficiency  in  preparatory  studies,  but 
he  was  too  young  to  make  use  of  it.  Instead,  he  went  in  June, 
1859,  to  Wall  Street,  and  entered  the  office  of  relatives,  where  he 
showed  business  abihty  as  marked  as  his  ability  in  school  had 
been.  He  had  thereafter  various  business  engagements,  and 
also,  while  contemplating  the  adoption  of  a  professional  career,  a 
term  as  assistant  to  the  principal  of  a  celebrated  classical  school, 
down  to  1867,  when  he  was  elected  to  membership  in  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange,  and  entered  upon  the  career  which  has 
since  been  marked  with  more  than  common  success. 
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On  till'  retirement  of  the  old  firm  of  Drake  Brothers,  in  1876,. 
hi'  formed  a  new  firm  of  that  same  name,  which  continued  until 
1893.  He  was  interested  in  larjLje  operations  in  jjold  and  stocks, 
and  in  railroad  construction  in  various  pai-ts  of  tin-  Middle  and 
Southern  States,  in  all  of  which  enterjirises  he  was  generally 
successful.  In  1893  he  became  identified  with  the  Panama 
K'ailroad  Company. 

At  the  present  time  Mr.  Drake  is  connected  with  numerous 
railroail  and  other  industrial  entfrjirises,  as  dirt'ctor  or  officer, 
lie  has  been  su<'eessively  sei-retary,  assistant  general  manager 
and  .secretary,  and  .seeond  vice-president  and  secretarj*  of  the 
I'anaiiia  liailroad  Comjtany.  Between  1880  and  1887  he  was  a 
niend)er  of  the  Itoard  of  governoi*s  of  the  Stock  Exidiange.  and 
chairman  of  some  of  the  most  important  i'ommittee.s. 

Mr.  Drake  has  long  taken  an  earnest  and  active  interest  in  the 
atTairs  of  the  Republican  party,  tluuigh  he  has  never  held  u><v 
I'cen  a  candidate  for  public  office.  Since  1876  he  has  been 
jirominently  a.s.sociated  with  I'very  liepiiblican  Itusiness  men's 
demonstration  in  city.  State,  and  national  campaigns,  and  ha.s 
contributed  largely  to  their  success  and  to  the  prosix'rity  of  the 
l)arty. 

He  was  a  mem})er  of  various  social  organizations,  and  one  of 
tlie  governors  of  the  New  York  Athletic  Club,  .serving  actively 
oil  the  committee  in  chni"ge  of  tln>  con.struction  and  o])eniug  of 
the  old  (dub-house  at  Fifty-Hfth  Stn'et  and  Sixth  Avenue. 

Mr.  Drake  was  manned  in  this  city,  on  January  9, 1873.  to  Miss 
Jeannette  L.  Bell,  the  elder  daughter  of  William  J.  Bell,  banker 
and  member  of  the  tirni  of  Merriam  cV  Bell.  The  union  has  been 
ci-owued  with  two  sons,  Alfred  E.  Drake  and  Fred  Noyes  Drake. 


ROBERT  DUNLAP 


IT  may  be  said  of  Robert  Dunlap  that  be  represents  tbe  best 
type  of  tbe  American  business  man.  No  merchant  bas  been 
more  closely  identified  than  he  with  the  growth  and  development 
of  New  York  into  a  world-city.  Honesty,  sagacity,  and  a  strong 
personality  hare  been  the  forces  of  his  success. 

Robert  Dunlap  was  born  in  New  York  city  on  October  17, 
183-i,  the  son  of  Scotch-Irish  parents.  He  received  a  pubbc- 
school  education,  and  while  yet  a  youth  was  apprenticed  to  a 
hatter.  Having  served  his  time,  he  was  taken  into  his  em- 
ployer's store  as  a  salesman. 

In  1857  he  went  into  business  for  himself,  at  No.  557  Broad- 
way. His  entire  money  capital  was  less  than  two  thousand 
dollars,  but  he  had  coui'age,  energy,  and  confidence  in  himself. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  merchants  in  the  city  to  conceive  adver- 
tising as  a  fine  art.  This  fact,  coupled  with  the  more  important 
one  of  keeping  his  goods  uj)  to  the  highest  standard  of  excel- 
lence, soon  made  his  store  widely  known.  He  also  kept  well 
abreast  of  the  city's  up-town  movement,  and  when  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Hotel  was  built,  he  was  among  the  first  to  open  a  store 
there.  Since  that  time  Mr.  Dunlap  has  been  a  recognized  leader 
in  his  line  of  business.  He  has  branch  stores  in  Chicago  and 
Philadelphia,  and  agencies  in  every  large  town  in  the  United 
States.  His  manufactories  in  Brooklyn  are  among  the  largest  in 
the  world  devoted  to  the  production  of  di-ess  bats.  More  than 
a  thousand  people  are  employed  in  them,  and  they  are  consid- 
ered model  factories. 

Among  other  enterprises  in  which  Mr.  Dunlap  has  been  inter- 
ested is  the  Dunlap  Cable  News  Company,  which  was  organized 
in  1891.     It  was  intended  to  supply  a  demand  for  a  more  inde- 
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ponili'ut  and  (lisinttTt-stod  news  scrviff  between  the  two  eonti- 
iifiits  than  the  existinj^  eompanies  affortled.  In  less  than  a  year 
from  its  estahlishnjent  it  was  an  at-knowledgetl  rival  of  tlie  older 
lines.  Ultimately  the  eompauy  was  consolidated  with  a  Euro- 
pean eoneeni,  and  is  now  known  as  Dalziel's  News  A^'t-m-y  in 
EuroiK'.  In  1S!)U  Mr.  Duidap,  with  othei-s,  founded  the  illus- 
tnited  weekly  "  Truth,"  which  he  afterward  purcha.sed  outrij,'ht 
and  manaj;t'd  with  .success,  hut  finally  .sold  to  the  American 
Litlioi^rapliic  Company. 

A  jnv.r  and  patron  of  literature,  the  drama,  and  of  art  {rener- 
ally,  .Mi-.  Duiilap  lias  ;;atlifn-d  from  all  parts  of  the  world  a 
iiotahly  fine  art  collection,  in  which  lie  takes  j:n^'at  pride,  lie  is 
a  memht'r  of  the  American  Geographical  Society,  and  a  fellow  of 
thf  National  .\cadem}'  of  Desij^n,  and  the  Amt'rican  Museum  of 
Xatunil  History.  He  is  a  member  al.S4^>  tif  the  following  cluhs : 
the  Manhattan,  the  New  York,  the  Colonial,  the  Coney  Island 
•Fockey,  the  Larchmont,  and  the  New  York  Yacht. 

He  ha.s  nt'Ver  been  ambitious  <jf  (xditical  honors,  but  ha.s  been 
I'ontent  to  fidfil  his  duty  as  a  eitizen  in  favor  of  fnxul  goveni- 
inent  l)y  the  best  men.  His  prin<'ipal  occupation  ha.s  been  the 
building  up  of  the  industn.-  which  bears  his  name.  In  this  he 
has  been  preeminently  succe.ssful,  and  his  establishment  has  be- 
come one  <if  the  most  hoiuinible  niereantile  hou.ses  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Djudap  married,  in  1SG(»,  a  daughter  of  Dr.  T.  H.  liurnis. 
Mrs.  Duidap  is  a  deseendant  i>f  the  Kreneh  Hugueuot.s,  and  her 
great -grand  fat  lier  lies  in  oUl  Trinity  Chunhyard.  They  have 
four  daughters,  and  a  son  who  should  be  his  father's  business 
successor. 
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JOHN  STEWART  DURAND 

THE  name  of  Diu'and  inevitably  suggests  that  the  bearer  of 
it  is  of  more  or  less  directly  French  origin.  In  the  pres- 
ent case  that  suggestion  is  verified  by  the  facts.  Among  the 
French  Huguenots  who  came  to  this  country  in  early  colonial 
times,  in  quest  of  civil  and  religious  freedom  and  a  new  and  ampler 
scope  for  their  activities,  was  Dr.  John  Durand.  He  came  hither 
in  1635,  and  settled  in  New  England.  There  he  married  Eliza- 
beth Bryan  of  Milford,  Connecticut.  From  this  couple  was 
descended  a  hne  of  worthy  citizens  of  the  new  commonwealths 
in  which  their  lot  was  cast.  One  of  these,  in  the  last  genera- 
tion, was  also  named  John  Durand.  He  became  one  of  the  fore- 
most railroad  managers  in  the  United  States,  and  died  in  1891, 
after  a  successful  and  honored  career. 

This  second  John  Durand  was  married  to  Martha  Boyd 
Stewart,  whose  name  suggests  a  mingled  Scotch  and  Irish  ori- 
gin, a  suggestion  which,  like  the  former,  is  borne  out  by  the 
facts.  Her  forebears  were  Scotch,  belonging  to  the  great  fam- 
ilies or  clans  of  Stewart  and  McKenzie.  From  Scotland  they 
removed,  as  did  so  many  of  their  countrymen,  to  the  north  of 
Ireland,  and  were  among  those  who  made  the  Province  of  Ulster 
a  thrifty  Scottish  land.  There  they  intermarried  with  Irish  fam- 
ilies, and  thus  was  acquired  the  name  of  Boyd.  Thus  the 
blood  of  tlu-ee  strong  races  was  mingled  in  the  veins  of  the  cliil- 
dren  of  this  latter  union. 

John  Stewart  Durand,  son  of  John  and  Martha  Durand,  was 
born  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where  his  father  was  engaged  in  rail- 
road enterprises,  on  October  30, 1859.  His  parents  intended  him 
for  a  professional  career,  and  accordingly  had  him  carefully  edii- 
cated.     After  passing  throiigh  primary  courses  of  study  he  was 
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s«'Ut  to  the  Hopkiu-s  Uruniiaiir  Sclnxd,  at  New  Haveu,  Connec- 
ticut, where  he  received  an  admirable  preparation  for  college. 
Thence  he  proceeded  to  Yale  Uuivei*sity,  where  he  pui-sued 
the  n'<^ilar  course  with  hij^h  credit  to  himself.  He  was  duly 
j,'raduated  with  the  class  of  1881.  Pie  had  already  decided  to 
adopt  the  legal  profession,  and  accordingly  came  from  Vale  to 
Xew  York  city,  to  V)egin  the  study  of  the  law.  He  became  a  stu- 
dent in  the  Law  School  of  Columbia  Univei*sity,  and  pursued  the 
course  witli  the  .sjinie  diligence  and  success  that  had  marked  his 
former  .scholastic  career.  In  1SS.'{  hi'  was  duly  graduated,  ami 
in  the  spring  of  that  year  was  gniduated  to  practise  his  profes- 
sion at  tlu'  bai*  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Duraud  immediately  began  work  as  a  pnictising  lawyer 
in  New  York,  and  has  ever  sinee  made  this  city  his  home  ami  the 
chief  .scene  of  his  profe.ssional  activities.  IIi*  luus  not  permitted 
political  or  other  interests  to  di.stract  his  attention  from  the  law, 
but  has  devoted  to  the  latter  the  undivided  enerj^es  of  his  mind, 
and  thus  has  attained  a  gratifying  nieasun*  of  success  in  both 
reputation  and  fortune.  At  tlie  present  tinu*  he  is  a  member  of 
the  well-known  linn  of  Tyler  A:  l>urand,  with  offices  on  Broad- 
way, in  the  borough  of  Matdiattan.  His  partner  is  Mason  W. 
Tyler,  a  son  of  the  late  Pr()fessor  William  S.  Tyler  of  Amherst 

(  'ollege. 

Mr.  Dm-and  was  at  Yale  a  membt-r  of  the  Psi  Upsilon  Frater- 
nity, and  is  now  a  member  of  the  Psi  Upsilon  Club  of  New  York 
city,  as  well  as  of  the  Yale  CluV).  He  belongs  al.so  to  the  National 
Arts  Club,  the  Bar  Association  of  the  I'ity  of  New  York,  the 
Bar  A.ssociation  of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  New  York  Law 
Institute.the  New  York  Botanical  (Jarden,  the  American  Academy 
of  Political  and  Social  Science,  the  American  Statistical  Associa- 
tion, the  West  Side  Kepublican  Club,  the  West  End  Association, 
anil  the  Ameriean  Historical  A.ssociation.  He  was  married  on 
April  l(),  1887,  in  New  York  city,  to  Enmia  Weber  Ely,  and  has 
bail  two  children  :  Henry  Stewart  Durand,  bom  August  13, 1890, 
and  John  Durand,  born  August  17,  1893,  and  died  August  23, 
1803.  In  jiolities  Mr.  Durand  has  always  been  a  Republiean, 
and  promini'jitly  identirted  with  the  Republican  party,  but  has 
never  sought  any  political  office. 


CHARLES   HENRY   EDGAR 

FOREMOST  among  the  learned  professions  practised  in  the 
American  metropohs,  in  point  of  niimbers  and  activity,  is 
that  of  the  law.  Its  ranks  are  thronged  with  practitioners  of  all 
ranks  and  conditions,  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  indeed 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Nowhere  is  the  profession  more 
crowded,  nowhere  is  the  competition  keener,  nowhere  are  the 
requirements  for  success  greater,  and  nowhere  are  those  reqim*e- 
ments  better  met  and«success  more  surely  won. 

Prominent  among  those  who  have  thus  won  success,  not 
through  any  adventitious  circumstances,  l)ut  through  solid  per- 
sonal merit,  is  the  subject  of  the  present  sketch,  a  native  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  of  Scottish  ancestry. 

Charles  Henry  Edgar  is  a  descendant  of  Thomas  Edgar, 
who  was  born  in  Edinbui'gh,  Scotland,  on  October  19,  1681,  and 
who  came  to  America  sometime  between  the  years  1715  and 
1718.  From  Thomas  Edgar  was  descended  Matthias  B.  Edgar, 
who  had  a  son  named  James  A.  Edgar.  The  latter  married 
Mary  E.  Coe,  and  was  a  merchant  in  New  Y^'ork  city.  He  died 
on  April  1,  1867. 

Charles  Henry  Edgar,  son  of  James  A.  Edgar  and  Mary  E. 
Coe  Edgar,  was  born  in  New  York  city,  on  January  4,  1857. 
Much  of  his  boyhood  was  spent  at  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  where 
he  was  a  student  in  the  Rev.  John  F.  Pingry's  school.  For  one 
year  he  was  at  St.  Paul's  School,  at  Concord,  New  Hampshire. 
Thence  he  proceeded  to  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pennsylvania, 
and  was  there  graduated  in  the  class  of  1877.  Finally  he  entered 
the  Law  School  of  Columbia  College,  New  York,  and  was  grad- 
uated with  the  class  of  1879. 

Mr.  Edgar  was  promptly  admitted  to  practice  at  the  bar  as  an 
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attorney  and  coimselor  at  law,  the  date  of  his  admission  by  the 
Supn'me  Court  of  the  State  of  New  York  beiu^  May  29,  1879. 

He  immediately  entered  upon  the  pnictiee  of  his  profession  in 
New  York  city,  and  has  attained  an  enviable  degree  of  siicci  ss. 
His  practice  has  been  general  in  character,  and  he  has  devoted 
his  whole  business  attention  to  it.  lie  has  not  identified  him- 
self with  any  speculative  or  other  enterprises,  nor  has  he  taken 
part  in  political  affaii-s,  beyond  discharging  the  duties  of  a  pri- 
vate citizen. 

Mr.  Kdgar  is  a  nuinljer  of  .several  important  jtrofessional. 
social,  and  philanthropic  organiziitions.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  the  New  York  State  Bar  As.sociation,  the  Association 
of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York,  the  Hamilton  Club  of 
lirooklyn,  and  the  Brooklyn  Children's  Aid  Society,  of  which 
last-named  ho  is  a  trustee. 

Mr.  Edgar  was  married  on  November  15,  1883,  his  bride  being 
Mi.ss  Ellen  L.  Hu.sted.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  make  their  home  in 
Brooklyn.  They  have  two  children,  daughters,  named  Louise 
and  Elinor. 
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JOHN  WASHINGTON  EISENHUTH 

ONE  of  the  most  noteworthy  developments  of  modern  science 
and  inventive  skill  is  to  be  seen  in  the  substitution  of  va- 
rious types  of  mechanical  motors  for  horse-power  in  the  propul- 
sion of  vehicles.  The  multiplication  of  these  devices,  and  their 
practical  efficiency,  give  much  color  to  the  prophecy  that  we  are 
on  the  threshold  of  an  almost  horseless  age.  Abeady  automo- 
tive vehicles  are  widely  used,  both  for  business  and  for  pleasm'e, 
and  the  number  of  them,  and  theii*  availability,  are  steadily  and 
not  slowly  increasing. 

Prominent  among  the  promoters  of  this  new  industry  is  John 
Washington  Eisenhuth,  an  American  of  remote  German  origin, 
his  ancestors  having  come  to  this  country  in  1639.  He  is  the 
son  of  Thomas  Valentine  Eisenhuth  and  Mary  Ramsay  Eisen- 
huth, and  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  on  September 
7, 1860.  His  education  was  acquired  in  the  schools  of  Chicago  and 
Springfield,  Illinois,  whither  his  parents  had  removed.  He 
studied  sciences  and  engineering,  and  he  began  his  business 
career  as  a  civil  and  mining  engineer.  For  several  years  he  was 
a  successful  operator  among  the  gold-  and  silver-mines  of  Nevada, 
Cahfornia,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Mexico. 

Meantime,  beginning  in  1878,  he  was  experimenting  with  va- 
rious devices  for  automotive  vehicles,  steam-  and  gas-engines,  and 
electric  motors.  He  perfected  and  has  in  use  several  styles  of 
horizontal  and  vertical  engines  of  various  sizes,  all  of  which  are 
doing  admirable  service.  He  has  invented  several  styles  of  gas 
and  compressed-air  engines  for  horseless  vehicles,  and  since 
1886  has  been  a  leader  in  the  latter  enterprise.  He  was  the 
inventor  of  one  of  the  most  successful  clipping-machines  for 
barbers'  and  horse-clippers'  use.     He  was  one  of  the  originators 
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(tf  thi-  combined  tixtuivs  for  fjas  and  electric  lijjlits,  and  designed 
many  novel  patterns  thereof.  In  1883  he  built  a  great  sugar- 
mill  for  Claus  Spreckels,  at  Hil<»,  iji  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
Many  of  liis  inventions  and  devices  have  been  taken  up  by  other 
peoplt',  to  their  great  profit. 

Mr.  Eisenliuth  is  now  president  of  the  Eisenhuth  Horseless 
Vehicle  Company  of  this  city,  a  concern  with  ten  million  dollars 
capital,  which  proposes  to  manufacture  on  an  extensive  scale  a 
gi-eat  diversity  id"  vehi<des  for  all  puqioses,  propelled  by  engines 
driven  by  ga.s,  electricity,  carbonic  acid,  litjuetied  and  compR'ssed 
air,  or  other  like  agent.  He  is  at  the  head  of  a  gi'eat  mining 
company  in  Alaska,  with  a  capital  of  two  million  dollars.  In  the 
furtheranee  of  mining  interests  he  was  one  of  a  i)ai'ty  of  sixteen 
who  went  up  the  Yukon  Kiver  <>n  an  exploring'  expedition.  He 
has  al.so  an  important  private  l)aiikiiig  liusint>.s.  He  has  taken 
no  active  part  in  politics,  and  has  held  no  public  office. 

It  is  of  interest  to  recall  that  his  great-gnindfather,  Bernard 
Eisenliuth.  was  one  of  the  lending  spints  <>f  the  H«'Volution,  and 
voted  to  elect  (Jeorge  Wji.shington  I'i*esiilent,  and  lived  to  east 
his  vote  for  Abraham  Lincoln,  living  until  the  age  of  one  hun- 
dred and  eleven  yeai-s  and  six  months,  enjoying  every  faculty, 
aiul  never  using  a  cane  nor  glasses ;  and  when  a.sked  why  ho 
changed  bis  ]K)lities  in  voting  for  Lincoln,  ix>plied  that  "  Lincoln's 
principles  and  the  iilattorm  which  he  repivsented  were  identical 
with  those  of  Washington." 

Mr.  Ei.senhuth  is  an  enthusiastic  yachtsman,  and  has  built  a 
nnmlKr  of  j)leasure  erafts.  He  is  a  member  i>f  the  ISan  Francisco 
Yacht  Club,  and  of  the  Western  Bankers'  Association.  He  is  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Olympia  Club,  and  of  the  Paris  Acad- 
emy of  Inventor's,  of  Paris,  France.  He  was  married  to  Miss 
Ella  Victoria  Rodgers,  at  San  Francisco,  on  December  24,  1884. 
They  have  no  children. 


JOHN  LOVE  ELLIOT 

THE  name  of  Elliot  is  sufficiently  identified  with  early  Ameri- 
can history  to  need  no  explanation  here.  Two  generations 
back  Jonathan  Elliot  did  an  inestimably  valuable  work  for  the 
annals  of  the  nation  in  editing  the  great  series  of  volumes 
known  as  "ElUot's  Debates,"  which  contain  a  synopsis  of  the 
doings  of  Congi^ess  in  early  days  and  were  the  predecessors  of  the 
official  "  Congressional  Record."  He  was  a  resident  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  His  son,  Henry  Elhot,  was  a  successful  lawyer,  who 
settled  in  eastern  Tennessee. 

Jane  Warren  EUiot,  the  wife  of  Henry  Elliot  and  mother  of 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  a  daughter  of  John  Love,  who 
was  a  native  of  Charles  County,  Maryland,  a  Master  in  Chancery, 
and  a  Representative  in  Congress  from  Tennessee.  John  Love 
was  descended  directly  from  Clu-istopher  Love,  who  played  a 
prominent  part  in  English  pohtics  in  Ohver  CromweU's  time,  and 
met  his  end  under  the  headsman's  ax. 

John  Love  Elliot  was  born  of  such  parentage  and  ancestry  on 
July  31, 1865,  in  Grreene  County,  in  eastern  Tennessee.  His  boy- 
hood was  a  wandering  one,  and  his  education  was  acquired  in 
schools  as  widely  separated  as  in  Florida,  in  Virginia,  and  in 
Denver,  Colorado.  These  comprised,  also,  day-schools  and  night- 
schools,  public  schools  and  private  schools. 

His  first  business  occupation  was  as  a  clerk  in  a  drug  store. 
This  lasted  for  about  one  year,  in  1879-80.  Next  he  was  em- 
ployed in  the  printing-office  of  the  "  Denver  Tribune,"  at 
Denver,  Colorado.  There,  also,  he  remained  for  about  one  year. 
His  third  engagement  began  in  March,  1882,  in  the  shops  of  the 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Railroad,  at  Denver.  There,  for  nearly 
two  years,  he  worked  ten  hours  a  day.     During  all  these  engage- 
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inents  In-  attoudi'd  ni;,'lit-scliool,  aud  thus  acquired  a  sond  educa- 
tion, of  an  eminently  practical  character. 

Mr.  Elliot  entered  upon  what  was  to  be  the  chief  business  of 
his  lift'  ill  the  sprinj;  of  18S4.  lie  was  then  enii>loyed  as  a  fiiv- 
iiiaii  ()n  the  Denver  (t  liio  (Sninde  Railmad,  but  he  became 
iiittrested  in  mining,  and  sent  all  his  spare  earnings  to  a  partner, 
who  worked  the  mine.  After  a  time  the  mine  was  soltl,  and  In- 
left  the  employment  of  the  mih'oad  to  devote  all  his  attention  to 
mining.  His  .second  mining  enteiitrise  was  disa.'^troiis,  sweeping 
away  neai'ly  all  <>f  his  capital.  Thereupon  he  came  to  the  East 
and  for  a  time  worked  as  a  .siilesman  in  a  fuiTiituiv  store  in 
Washington,  1).  ('.     That  was  in  1888. 

In  IHSi),  however,  Mr.  Elliot  returned  to  the  mining  industry, 
lie  went  to  Mexico  ill  18*J2,  and  theiv  built  and  ojn-rated  three 
large  stamp-mills  during  the  six  years  that  he  spent  there.  At 
one  time  he  employed  in  such  works  more  than  three  thousand 
men. 

Mr.  Elliot  has  now  retmned  l'n>iii  Mexico.  l)ut  retains  exten- 
sive interests  there,  as  well  as  in  vari(jus  parts  of  the  Uniteil 
States.  He  is  officially  connected  with  the  Mexican  Coal  and 
Coke  Company,  the  Contpiista  Coal  Kailroad  Company,  the  South 
Dakota  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  the  Magruder  Mining 
Company,  and  the  Cornwall  I'opjxr  Minos. 

lie  is  a  memberof  the  American  Instituteof  Mining  Engineers, 
the  Ardsley  Club,  New  York  Athletic  Club,  and  Law)-ers'  Club 
of  New  York,  and  the  St.  Botolph's  Club  of  Boston. 


FREDERICK  T.  ELLITHORPE 


THE  Ellitborpe  family  comes  of  fighting  New  England  stock. 
Some  of  its  members  were  conspicuous  in  the  War  of  the 
Revolution.  Two  generations  ago  John  Ellithorpe  was  a  leader 
of  "  Green  Mountain  Boys  "  in  the  War  of  1812.  He  led  a  com- 
pany to  the  defense  of  Plattsburg.  His  home  was  on  a  farm 
near  St.  Albans,  Vermont,  and  there  were  born  his  six  sons,  of 
whom  the  youngest  was  Albert  C.  Ellithorpe.  The  latter  went 
to  Chicago  in  1839  and  became  a  lumberman,  carpenter,  and 
builder,  and  also,  at  odd  times,  a  school-teacher.  Then  he  took 
to  wagon-building,  and  constructed  the  first  coach  ever  made  in 
Chicago.  He  sold  out  his  business  and  entered  Knox  College  at 
Galesburg,  Illinois.  After  two  years  he  left  college  and  returned 
to  wagon-building.  In  1849  he  went  to  California,  but  soon 
returned  to  Chicago  and  entered  a  stone-quarry.  He  invented 
a  stone-crusher,  and  again  went  West  to  introduce  it  as  a  quartz- 
crusher  in  the  mines  of  Colorado  and  California.  At  Denver  he 
had  a  picturesque  career  as  editor  and  politician,  and  took  a 
leading  part  in  securing  for  that  city  its  fii'st  orderly  govern- 
ment. At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  was  back  in  Chicago, 
energetically  taking  part  in  the  regular  army,  and  was  sent  by 
President  Lincoln  to  the  Indian  Territory  to  undo  the  work  of 
the  secession.  This  he  did,  and  he  led  a  body  of  Indian  troops 
with  great  gallantry  in  various  engagements  in  the  field,  and 
thus  won  promotion  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  Since 
the  war  he  has  lived  in  Chicago,  devoting  himself  to  business  of 
various  Unes.  Conspicuous  among  the  inventions  which  he  has 
made  are  the  dredge  with  u'on  knees  for  river  and  harbor  work, 
and  the  air-l)rake  and  air-cushion  for  passenger  and  freight 
elevators. 
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Colonel  Ellithorpe  man-ii'd  Miss  Maria  L.  Samnions,  a  native 
of  Oswego  County,  New  York.  Her  father,  Frederick  Sauimons, 
is  said  to  have  been  the  tiret  to  i-aise  a  "  hberty  tree"  in 
America.  He  was  a  Revolutionary  patriot,  and  also  sei'vi'd  as  a 
soldier  under  Gi-ucral  William  Henry  ilarn.son.  In  the  Revolu- 
tion he  was  taken  a  pri.soner  of  war  by  his  Tory  neighbor,  Sir 
John  John.son,  in  the  Mohawk  valley.  Mrs.  Ellithoq)e  died  in 
Chicago  on  ManOi  27,  1S!)1. 

The  son  of  Colon.-l  and  Mrs.  Ellithon>e,  Frederick  T.  EUi- 
thoi'jje,  was  bom  in  Chicago  t)n  Fcliruary  7,  1856,  the  youngest 
of  four  children.  He  was  educated  in  the  local  schools,  and 
was  giaduati'd  fr<jm  the  gi*ammar  schools  of  Chicago.  For  a 
time  he  was  a  student  also  at  tlic  Illinois  Industrial  Univi-rsity. 

Un  reaching  mature  years  he  became  associated  with  some  of 
his  father's  business  enterpri.ses,  especially  in  the  manufacture 
of  elevators,  and  in  the  invention  and  promotion  of  a  higher 
degree  of  elevator  .safety.  He  is  now  presidi-nt  of  the  Ellithorpe 
Safety  Air  Cushion  Company,  and  takes  an  active  part  in  its 
operations.  He  has  him.sell",  imlecd,  made  important  inventions 
in  connection  with  the  air-cushion,  .so  that  he  is  regarded  as  the 
inventor  of  the  device  as  it  exists  to-day.  ]]>■  has  rei)eatedly 
given  exhibitions  of  the  eflRcacy  of  his  device  l)y  causing  eleva- 
tors to  drop  precipitately  from  great  heights.  Again  and  again 
he  has  the  rope  .supporting  an  elevator  cut,  at  a  height  frt)m  one 
to  two  hundred'feet,  and  in  one  case  at  a  height  of  two  hundred 
and  eighty-seven  feet.  In  a  nmnber  of  cases  he  was  himself 
seated  in  the  ponderous  car,  with  eggs  and  gla.sses  full  of  water 
on  the  tloor  beside  him.  The  elevator  has  invariably  been 
stopped  after  its  headlong  fall,  without  injury  to  its  pa.ssengers 
and  without  breaking  an  egg  or  .spilling  a  droji  of  water.  The 
air-cushit>n  i)rinciple  has  saved  many  lives,  and  is  fa.st  coming 
into  general  use. 

Mr.  Ellithoii>e  was  married  on  September  13,  1890,  to  Miss 
Minnie  Gilbert  of  Ohio.  They  have  two  sons,  Gilbert  Sammons 
Ellitlioqie  and  Frank  Edwards  EllithoiiK'.  Mr.  Ellithorpe  is  an 
active  member  of  the  Roseville  Baptist  Church  of  Newark,  New 
Jereey,  and  one  of  its  trustees. 


WILLIAM  JOSEPH  FANNING 

r[E  names  of  Fanning  and  Fitzgerald  are  both  redolent  of 
that  "  old  sod"  which  has  furnished  so  large  and  so  valuable 
a  part  of  the  population  of  this  country.  It  was,  indeed,  from 
County  Tipperary,  Ireland,  that  James  Fanning  and  Johanna 
Fitzgerald,  his  wife,  came,  many  years  ago,  to  make  their  new 
home  in  the  State  of  New  York.  They  settled  in  Saratoga 
County,  where  Mr.  Fanning  followed  the  trade  of  a  builder,  and 
there,  at  the  village  of  Crescent,  on  July  12, 1850,  was  born  their 
son,  William  Joseph  Fanning. 

The  elder  Fanning  was  prosperous  in  business  and  ambitious 
for  his  son,  and  especially  intent  upon  his  having  a  fine  educa- 
tion. So  he  sent  him  to  the  HaLf-Moon  Institute,  at  Middletown, 
Saratoga  County,  then  provided  him  with  private  tutors  at  home, 
and  finally  sent  him  to  Rome,  Italy,  to  study  for  a  year.  On  his 
return  to  this  country,  the  young  man  decided  t6  enter  the  legal 
profession.  Accordingly,  he  came  to  this  city,  and  was  enrolled 
as  a  student  in  the  Law  School  of  the  University  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  as  New  York  University  was  then  called.  He  pur- 
sued a  crechtable  course  there,  and  in  the  spring  of  1873  was 
graduated  with  the  degree  of  LL.  B.  A  few  days  later  he  was 
formally  admitted  to  practice  at  the  bar  of  New  York,  at  the 
General  Term  of  the  Supreme  Court,  held  in  this  city.  It  may 
be  added,  in  passing,  that  he  had  in  boyhood  some  business  ex- 
perience as  a  clerk  in  a  store  in  his  native  village,  and  the 
business  training  thus  acquired  has  been  of  great  service  to  him 
in  all  his  career. 

Mr.  Fanning  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  as  the  part- 
ner of  his  former  preceptor,  James  F.  Crawford,  at  Cohoes,  his 
work  being  chiefly  before  the  com-ts  at  Albany.    Seven  years  later, 
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in  1880,  he  removed  to  tliis  city,  where  he  has  since  practised  his 
lirofession  alum-,  lie  has  paid  I'sjtOfial  attention  to  corporation 
law,  and  lias  duuc  tin;  It-j^al  Work  in  uij^anizing  and  incorporating 
many  important  companies.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
the  New  York  and  College  Point  Ferry  Company,  the  College 
point  Brewing  Company,  the  New  Kochelle  and  Pelham  liail- 
load  Company,  etc.  He  has  also  made  a  .specialty  of  hotel  law, 
and  has  drafted  various  statutes  that  have  been  enacted  in  this 
State  in  regard  to  hotels.  In  1881  he  was  made  coun.sel  for  the 
Hotel  Association  of  this  city,  and  later  for  the  New  York  State 
Hotel  A.s.sociation,  which  j)laci's  he  still  holds,  besides  l)eing  attor- 
ney for  the \Val<lorf- Astoria,  Fifth  Avenue,  IJilsey,  liraud  Union, 
Broadway  Central,  Continental,  and  other  hotels  of  this  city.  It 
has  been  said  that  he  has  done  more  to  advance  the  interests  of 
liotcd  men  than  any  other  man  in  the  country.  He  is  also  a  director 
and  vice-jtresident  of  the  danuiica  Klectric  Light  Company,  and 
director  of  the  Waldorf  hnportation  Company. 

Mr.  Fanning  is  a  member  of  the  Manhattan,  Democratic,  and 
('ath(dic  clubs,  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Transportation,  and  the 
.Metropolitan  Mu.seum  of  Art.  He  has  lu'cn  a  director  and  sec- 
retary of  the  New  York  Catholic  Protectory,  and  is  now  coini.sel 
for  the  Mission  of  the  Innnaculate  Virgin  for  the  Protection  of 
Homeless  and  De.stitute  Children,  and  of  several  other  Catholic 
institutions. 

In  iSDo  Mayor  Strong  appointctl  Mr.  Fanning  a  city  magi.s- 
ti-ate  for  four  years,  at  a  .salary  of  seven  thousand  dollars  a  year, 
but  the  latter  declined  the  office. 

He  was  maiTied  in  this  city,  on  October  19, 1881,  to  Miss  Annie 
A.shman.  daiighter  of  A.  L.  Ashman,  proprietor  of  the  Sinclair 
House  of  New  York,  but  has  no  childivu. 


WILLIAM  HILDRETH  FIELD 


THE  tide  of  immigration  to  this  country  from  Great  Britain, 
which  began  to  flow  nearly  three  centuries  ago,  has  by  no 
means  ceased.  In  the  last  generation  it  maintained  full  volume, 
and  in  the  present  it  has  not  yet  begun  to  ebb.  Many  a  man 
who  now  seems  thoroughly  American  in  all  respects  is  of  English 
birth,  or,  at  least,  of  direct  English  parentage.  The  latter  is  the 
case  with  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

William  Field,  of  the  last  generation,  was  a  native  of  London, 
England.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1837,  and  fom"  years 
later  married  Miss  Frances  A.  Hildreth  of  New  Hampshire,  a 
member  of  the  well-known  New  England  family  of  that  name. 
He  made  his  home  in  New  York  city,  and  was  a  man  of  means 
and  fine  cultiu-e.  In  1845  he  died,  leaving  his  wife  and  one  child, 
a  son,  who  bore  the  names  of  both  father  and  mother. 

This  son  was  William  Hildreth  Field,  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 
He  was  born  in  New  York  city  on  Aijril  16,  1843.  Though 
left  fatherless  at  the  age  of  two  years,  he  did  not  have  to  suffer 
the  hardships  of  many  orphans.  On  the  contrary,  he  enjoyed  the 
care  and  culture  which  his  father's  means  and  inclination  had 
made  possible.  He  was  carefully  educated  at  the  Mount  Wash- 
ington Collegiate  Institute,  on  Washington  Square,  New  York 
city,  which  was  in  those  days  justly  esteemed  as  one  of  the  fore- 
most and  ])est  preparatory  schools  in  America.  Then  he  went 
to  Union  College,  wliich  was  then  still  under  the  presidency  of 
Dr.  Eliphalet  Nott,  one  of  the  world's  great  educators.  He  was 
a  fine  student  at  Union,  as  he  had  been  in  the  preparatory  school, 
and  was  graduated  there  with  honors,  and  with  special  distinction 
in  mathematics  and  philosophy,  in  the  class  of  1863.  Two  years 
later  he  was  graduated  with  honors  at  the  Columbia  CoUege  Law 
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School,  and  immeiliatily,  in  May,  1865,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar. 

His  actual  law  practice  befjan  in  September,  1865,  in  partner- 
sliip  with  the  Hon.  J.  W.  Edmonds.  That  jiartncrshij)  continued 
lor  niuf  years,  and  tlicn  was  tfrminatt'il  l»y  the  death  of  .Judicc 
E(hnonds.  Thereafter  Mr.  Field  continued  the  work  of  the  tirm 
alono  for  some  time.  He  also  edited  the  ninth  volume  of  his  late 
|)artner'8  well-kno\VTi  wt)rk,  "  Edmonds's  Statutes." 

A  new  partnership  was  formed  in  IHSl,  under  the  style  of 
Field  6c  liarri.sou,  and  esjtccial  attention  was  paiil  liy  it  to  real- 
estato  business.  A  little  later  the  tirm  of  Field,  llildrcth  & 
I)eshon  was  also  formed  for  general  law  busiue.ss.  Mr.  Field 
was  the  head  of  each  of  these  firms,  and  has  remained  in  those 

Jtjaees  to  tile  present  time. 

Much  of  Mr.  Field's  jtractice  ha.s  been  confined  to  office  work, 
lie  has,  however,  been  prouiinently  associated  Avith  many  im- 
portant court  cases,  and  has  "  tried  many  cases  in  which  his  con- 
struction of  the  .statutes  has  settled  the  laws  t)f  the  State  l)y 
deci.sion  of  the  Court  of  Appeals."  Amon^  his  ca.ses  wen*  the 
suit  of  Georjye  W.  Bowen  to  annul  the  will  of  Mme.  .lumel, 
that  of  Swift  against  the  Mayor  of  New  York  to  recover  on  a 
contract  which  had  not  been  awanied  on  a  public  letting,  that 
in  which  the  title  of  the.  Hopper-Mot t  fann  was  confirmed  to 
those  in  possession,  and  that  of  tiie  Mayor  against  the  Tenth 
National  Bank  for  recover)'  of  funds  loaned  to  a  court-house 
commissioner  notwithstanding  a  mi.siipjiropriation  thereof  by  him. 

Mr.  Field  is  a  Democrat  in  politics,  but  has  never  sought 
jxilitical  otlice.  In  March,  188!),  however,  he  was  pei-suaded  to 
accept  from  Mayor  Grant  an  appointment  as  a  member  of  the 
supervisory  board  of  the  Municipal  Ci\'il  Service  Commission. 

Of  his  church  activities  much  might  be  said.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  one  of  its  most  energetic  lay- 
men, lie  was  one  of  the  early  memboi"s  of  the  Xavier  Union, 
and  was  its  president  in  1887.  Dunng  his  administration  in  the 
year  named  it  was  reorganized  into  the  Catholic  Club,  and  of  that 
club  he  was  the  fii-st  jiresident.  He  has  for  many  years  been  a 
member  of  the  boanl  of  management  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Orphan  Asylum  of  this  city,  and  is  actively  interested  in 
other  philanthropic  and  religious  enteiiirises  of  the  church. 


ARCHIE  C.  FISK 


FROM  New  York  to  the  West,  and  back  to  New  York  again, 
is,  in  brief,  the  outline  of  the  career  of  Colonel  Ai'chie  C. 
Fisk.  He  was  bom  in  this  State,  iu  Steuben  County,  on  Octo- 
ber 18,  1836,  and  at  the  age  of  two  years  was  taken  by  his  father 
to  Lorain  County,  Ohio,  where  the  family  then  settled.  The 
father  was  a  farmer,  and  the  son  grew  up  a  farm-boy,  working 
on  the  farm  and  attending  the  public  school  at  Elyria.  At  the 
age  of  seventeen  he  became  a  clerk  in  a  dry-goods  store,  and 
there  remained  for  some  years.  The  ovitbreak  of  the  Civil  War, 
however,  called  him  from  the  counter  to  the  camp.  He  organ- 
ized a  company,  which  was  added  to  the  famous  Twenty-third 
Ohio  Regunent,  which  contained  William  S.  Rosecrans,  Stanley 
Matthews,  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  Wilham  McKinley,  and  other 
men  of  more  than  ordinary  prominence.  He  was  commissioned 
as  second  lieutenant  of  Company  K  on  June  1,  1861. 

At  the  beginning  of  active  service  Lieutenant  Fisk  was  chosen 
by  General  Rosecrans  as  a  member  of  his  staff.  He  participated 
in  the  West  Virginia  campaign,  the  second  Bull  Run,  South 
Mountain,  and  Antietam.  Then  he  was  transferred  to  Sher- 
man's army,  and  was  in  the  Jackson  and  Vicksburg  campaign, 
at  Chattanooga  and  Missionary  Ridge,  and  in  the  march  to  Knox- 
ville.  He  was  appointed  assistant  adjutant-general,  and  in  that 
capacity  served  in  the  Atlanta  campaign.  Then  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  the  Mississippi,  with  headquarters 
at  Vicksburg,  where  he  remained  rmtil  the  close  of  the  war.  In 
that  place  he  managed  the  release  by  exchange  of  more  than 
eight  thousand  prisoners  from  Andersonville,  Libby,  and  other 
Southern  prisons,  and  at  the  end  of  the  war  he  signed  the  paroles 
of  a  number  of  promineiit  Confederate  officers.     He  was  fre- 
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quently  mentioned  and  commended  for  meritorious  and  gallant 
cuuduct  by  his  I'oiniuandini,'  uftict-rs  during  the  war,  and  was 
tinally  honorably  mustered  out  with  the  rank  of  colonel. 

At  the  return  of  peace,  Colontd  Fisk  entered  the  cotton  busi- 
ness at  Vicksburg  as  a  planter,  merchant,  and  nuinufacturer. 
lie  also  pul)lished  a  newspaper,  the  Vicksburg  "  Daily  Times." 
Ill  IHl'.i  he  removed  to  Denver,  Colorado,  and  engaged  in  farm- 
ing, stock-raising,  and  real-estate  ami  other  euti-rprises,  identify- 
ing himself  largely  with  the  growth  of  that  city.  He  was  the 
president  of  the  Denver  Land  and  Improvement  Company,  the 
Denver  Cinde  Keal  Kstate  Company,  and  tlie  Anieriean  Tnist 
Company,  and  a  leading  member  <tf  the  Denver  Circle  Kailroad 
Company,  the  Denver  Chamber  of  Commeive,  and  the  Denver 
Real  Estate  Exchange.  It  was  he  who  suggested  the  Tran.s- 
Mississippi  Congresses,  and  he  has  ]>een  a  member  of  them  since 
tlieir  organization.  He  was  also  one  of  the  chief  foundei-s  of  the 
silver  organizations  of  the  country,  and  wa.s  chosen  jm'sident  of 
the  Pan-American  Bimetallic  League  on  its  formation  in  189'J. 
In  1895  Colonel  Fisk  removed  t<i  N'«'W  York  city,  and  has  here 
.since  T)iade  his  home. 

Colonel  Fisk  has  long  taken  an  active  interest  in  politics.  He 
was  in  1868  a  ilelegate  fn>m  Mi.ssissippi  to  tlie  Hepublicau  Na- 
tional Convention,  and  for  the  next  four  years  was  a  member 
of  tlu'  Rejniblican  National  Committee.  He  thereafter  was  an 
energetic  meiidx'r  of  the  Hepublic.-m  party  for  many  years. 
When  party  sidiisms  over  the  silver  question  arose,  however,  he 
drew  away  from  his  old  associates  and  identified  him.self  Nsnth 
the  Free  Silver  and  Populist  parties.  He  was  the  candidate  of 
the  silver  ]»arty  for  Congress  in  the  Fifteenth  District  of  New 
Vork  in  ISlHi,  and  in  the  campaign  of  that  year  was  a  leading 
speaker  and  writer  on  that  side. 

Colonel  Fisk  is  a  member  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Ten- 
nes.see,  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  and  the  Loyal  Legion, 
and  has  long  been  active  in  theii-  councils  and  efficient  in  pro- 
moting their  welfare. 


JAMES  PEERS  FOSTER 


JAMES  PEERS  FOSTER,  a  well-kuown  lawyer  and  polit- 
ical leader  in  the  city  of  New  York,  is  amply  entitled  to 
be  considered  a  typical  American,  as  well  as,  in  some  degree,  a 
citizen  of  the  world.  He  conies  from  a  line  of  ancestors  distin- 
guished for  their  patriotic  services  in  the  development  of  the 
colonies  into  States,  and  the  upbuilding  of  the  States  into  a  great 
nation.  Then  services  were  rendered  in  both  civil  and  military 
hfe.  Several  of  his  ancestors  were  officers  in  the  War  of  1812 
and  in  the  Mexican  War,  and  his  maternal  grandfather  died  from 
the  effect  of  wovmds  received  in  battle. 

His  parents  were  people  of  means  and  culture,  living  at  Flush- 
ing, Long  Island,  and  there  he  was  born  to  them,  on  August  31, 
1848.  The  early  years  of  his  life  wei'e  spent  in  or  near  New  York 
city,  and  his  education  began  in  its  pubhc  schools.  After  pass- 
ing through  these,  he  entered  the  Law  School  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege, and  pursued  its  course  with  credit.  He  was  duly  gradu- 
ated from  that  institution  in  1873,  with  the  degree  of  LL.  B. 

Thorough  American  though  he  was,  Mr.  Foster  was  not  un- 
mindful of  the  special  educational  advantages  to  be  enjoyed  in 
the  Old  World.  Accordingly,  on  leaving  Columbia  CoUege,  he 
repaired  to  Germany,  and  was  for  four  years  a  student  in  the 
University  of  Berlin.  He  was  graduated  there  in  1877  with 
the  degree  of  LL.  D.,  and  his  graduating  thesis,  an  elaborate  dis- 
sertation on  "  The  Public  Lands  of  Amei'ica,"  written  in  Ger- 
man, was  accepted  as  the  best  authority  on  the  subject  in  the 
German  language,  and  had  a  wide  sale  as  a  standard  work. 

Thus  prepared  for  duty,  Mr.  Foster  returned  to  America,  and 
began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  this  city.  He  rapidly 
acquired  a  large  and  important  clientage,  and  rose  to  a  leading 
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rank  at  the  American  bar.  At  the  request  of  Professor  Dambaeh 
of  the  University  of  Bi'rhn,  he  made  a  special  study  of  the 
patt'Ut  laws  of  the  United  States,  for  the  benetit  of  the  (ut- 
iiiaii  Eiiipin-.  As  a  result  of  his  studies,  he  di-afted  a  patent 
code  for  Geraiany,  based  upon  that  <>f  this  country.  This  was 
sulimitted  to  Prince  Bismarck,  who  was  so  favorably  impressed 
witli  it  that  he  at  uncc  sccure<l  its  cnactinciit  V>v  the  iiiijicrial 
Parliament,  and  it  was  enactcil  as  the  patent  law  of  Germany. 

Mr.  Foster  has  always  been  a  RepubUcan,  and  lias  taken  a 
keen  and  active  intere.st  in  politics.  He  joined  the  Kepublican 
Club  of  the  city  of  New  York  in  1881,  and  has  done  much  to 
stretif^hen  it  and  to  promote  its  work.  He  secured  penuanent 
heail<iuarters  for  the  club  in  188G,  personally  assuming  all  pecu- 
niary responsibility  therefor,  and  the  next  year  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  club.  He  sujjgested,  in  1887,  a  National  League  of 
Kepublican  Clubs,  ami  on  its  formation  was  cho.sen  its  rtrst  presi- 
dent. He  ilevott'd  almost  his  entire  time  and  energy  to  it  for  moix» 
t  iian  a  year,  until  it  was  an  established  .succes.s.  Ho  was  urged  at 
t  liat  time,  and  often  since,  to  become  a  candidate  for  public  oflSce, 
but  invariably  declined. 

In  his  boyhood,  as  early  as  18(i."),  Mr.  Fuster  became  a  member 
of  the  Hamilton  Literary  .Society  of  Brooklyn,  and  held  in  suc- 
cession every  office  in  it.  He  was  .still  a  member  of  it  when  it 
was  transformed  into  the  Hamilton  Club,  now  one  of  the  fore- 
most <-lubsof  that  borough.  At  college  he  joine<l  the  Psi  Upsilon 
Fraternity.  He  has  been  identitied  with  .several  clubs  and  so- 
cieties of  Manhattan  Island. 

While  he  was  yet  a  student  in  the  Columbia  Law  School,  Mr. 
I'.istci-  was  married  to  Miss  Sara  M.  Haight  of  New  York. 


EUGENE  FULLER 


THE  Fuller  family,  whicti  has  given  many  worthy  names  and 
one  supremely  distinguished  name  to  American  history,  was 
founded  in  this  country  by  Thomas  Fuller,  who  came  from  Eng- 
land and  settled  in  Massachusetts  in  1638.  His  great-grandson, 
Timothy  Fuller,  was  the  first  settled  minister  of  the  church  at 
Princeton,  Massachusetts.  The  son  of  the  latter,  also  named 
Timothy,  was  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1801  with 
second  honors,  and  had  a  distinguished  career  as  a  lawyer,  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Legislature,  member  of  the  State  Council,  and 
Representative  in  Congress,  where  he  was  a  friend  and  follower 
of  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  ranked  as  one  of  the  foremost 
orators  of  his  time.  Three  of  his  children  attained  eminence. 
One  of  these,  the  oldest,  was  Sarah  Margaret  Fuller,  who  by  her 
marriage  became  the  Marchioness  d'Ossoli.  Her  name  is  one  of 
the  glories  of  American  journalism  and  literatui-e,  of  scholarship 
and  philanthropy.  The  second  child  was  Richard  Frederick 
Fuller,  a  Harvard  graduate,  who  became  one  of  the  leading 
lawyers  of  Boston,  and  published  a  volume  of  verse,  a  biography 
of  his  brother,  and  other  works.  The  third  was  Arthur  Buck- 
minster  Fuller,  a  clergyman  and  educator  of  prominence,  and 
author  of  numerous  books,  who  went  into  the  Civil  War  as  a 
chaplain,  and  was  killed  in  battle. 

Richard  Frederick  Fuller,  mentioned  above,  was  born  at  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts,  ou  May  15,  1821,  was  graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  1814,  and  died  at  Wayland,  Massachusetts,  on  May  30, 
1869,  the  latter  place  being  his  home  during  much  of  his  life. 
He  married  Miss  Addie  Reeves  of  Wayland,  a  member  of  a 
family  of  old  colonial  descent.  The  subject  of  the  present  sketch 
is  their  son. 
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Eugene  Fuller  was  bom  at  Wayland,  Massaclmsetts,  on  May 
8,  ISoH.  lit-  received  the  careful  education  characteristic  of  tlie 
Fuller  family  for  several  <,'eii. -rations.  After  a  thorou:;li  jirepara- 
tory  eourse  lie  was  sent  to  Harvard  College  to  ivceive  that  liljenil 
general  culture  which  is  not  easily  to  be  secuivd  outside  of  such 
an  institution.  In  that  ancient  seat  of  learning  his  career  was 
highly  ereditable  as  a  si-holar  and  as  a  man.  Having  been  duly 
graduated  with  honorable  niiik  in  his  class  with  the  degive  of 
A.  H..  he  decidi'd  upon  the  practice  of  medicine  as  his  calling  in 
life.  With  that  end  in  view  he  entered  the  Medical  School  of 
Har\'ard,  and  pursued  its  course  with  his  characteristic  and, 
one  might  .siiy,  hereditary  t borough ne.><.s.  Havitii:  completed  that 
course,  he  was  graduated  with  the  degn^e  of  M.  1).,  and  commis- 
sioned to  undertake  the  healing  of  the  sick.  To  that  benetieent 
work  his  life  has  since  been  devoted  with  a  marked  degree  of 
success.  He  has  not  been  diverted  from  it  by  any  extraneous 
interests,  taking  no  part  in  polities  beyond  tluit  of  a  eitizen,  and 
.seeking  no  business  enterprises  which  might  detract  from  the 
close  attention  the  physician  needs  to  pay  to  his  profession. 
To-day  he  occupies  an  enviable  rank  among  the  younger  genera- 
tion of  practising  physicians. 


vi*5T^ 
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HENRY  J.  FURLONG,  the  head  of  the  law  firm  of  Furlong 
&  O'Connell,  is  of  English  birth.  He  is  a  grandson  of  the 
Conntess  of  Leigh  of  Malvern,  Sussex,  England,  and  a  son  of 
Major  the  Hon.  Charles  Harman  Furlong,  a  British  army  officer 
and  member  of  the  diplomatic  service.  He  was  not,  however, 
actually  born  on  British  soil,  but  in  the  south  of  Spain,  near 
Gibraltar,  in  1863.  He  was  carefully  educated  by  tutors  and  in 
English  schools,  and  finally  at  King's  College,  London,  and 
Liverpool  College,  Liverpool. 

When  he  was  about  twenty-one  years  old  Mr.  Furlong  came 
to  this  country  and  sought  engagements  in  commercial  life. 
For  several  years  he  was  thus  employed,  with  a  satisfactory 
measure  of  success.  Then  he  decided  to  abandon  comnlercial 
pursuits  for  the  practice  of  the  law.  Accordingly  he  entered 
the  Metropohs  Law  School  of  the  city  of  New  York,  which  has 
since  been  consolidated  with  the  Law  School  of  New  York  Uni- 
versity, and  of  which  Abner  C.  Thomas,  author  of  "  Thomas  on 
Mortgages,"  etc.,  was  then  dean.  Dr.  Ashley,  now  dean  of  the 
New  York  University  Law  School,  was  also  one  of  the  faculty. 
At  this  school  Mr.  Furlong  pui-sued  a  thorough  coui'se,  and  in 
1894  was  graduated  with  the  degree  of  LL.  B.,  and  at  about  the 
same  time  was  admitted  to  practice  at  the  l)ar  of  New  York  State. 
Later,  in  1895,  having  attained  eminent  rank  in  the  profession, 
he  was  admitted  to  pi'actice  before  the  United  States  courts  as 
a  proctor  advocate  in  admiralty. 

Mi\  Furlong  has  from  the  outset  of  his  career  addressed  him- 
self chiefly  to  civil  law  practice,  and  especially  to  commercial, 
admiralty,  and  probate  cases.  In  these  important  departments 
of  practice  he  has  long  been  a  recognized  authority.     For  years 
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Ik'  practised  alono  aud  with  incroasiii';  success.  Then  the  press 
of  business  necessitated  the  takinjr  in  of  a  partner.  Aecordinjrly 
in  18!H)  lie  formed  a  partnei-ship  witli  his  former  chi.><sniate  in  the 
IjUW  S.  IkioI  EhiitT  S.  White,  and  nniovt'd  from  Ids  old  offici-  to 
more  commodious  quarters  at  Nos.  9;{-!J*J  Nassau  Street.  Still 
later  the  firm  wasenlarfjed  by  the  admission  of  John  J.  O'Connell, 
under  the  name  of  Furlonji;,  White  &  O'Connell.  This  rtrm  was 
dissolved  in  lSf)0.  and  was  .succeeded  l»y  that  of  Furlong  tt'  ( )'('on- 
ncll,  which,  after  heinj;  in  the  New  York  I^ifi'  Buildinj;  for  a 
time,  removed  to  its  present  (juarters  in  the  Vincent  BuikUng  at 
No.  3(12  Broadway. 

Mr.  Furlonj^  is  an  earne.st  Democrat  in  politics,  and  has  taken 
an  active  share  in  party  affairs  in  eity.  State,  and  nation.  In 
r.MKi  lie  was  appointed  by  Mayor  Van  Wyek  a  city  nuij,'istrate  in 
the  Borough  of  Brooklyn.  At  the  lieginning  of  190'J  an  attempt 
was  njade  to  remove  him  from  office  \mder  the  provisions  of  the 
new  charter  ;  but  an  appeal  to  the  courts  was  decided  in  his  favor, 
and  he  was  reinstated  upon  the  bench  until  such  time  as  his 
tei-m  should  legally  expire. 

Mr.  Furlong  lives  on  Sunnyside  Avenue,  Brooklyn.  He  is  a 
mend>er  of  the  Democmtic  Club,  the  chief  jxtlitical  and  .social 
club  of  the  jiarty  in  this  city.  He  is  also  a  prominent  memb«'r 
of  the  MasoiMc  (Jrder,  being  a  member  t>f  Adelphi  Lodge  of  this 
city.  He  belongs  to  various  other  profes.sional  and  .social  or- 
ganizations, in  all  of  which  he  is  popular  and  esteemed. 


HUGH  RICHARDSON   GARDEN 


HUGH  RICHARDSON  GARDEN  descends  from  several 
of  the  most  honorable  Southern  colonial  families.  The 
Rev.  Alexander  Garden,  first  of  the  name  in  this  country,  came 
fi'om  England  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  as  the 
head  of  the  English  Church  in  the  Carohnas.  He  was  descended 
from  George  Garden,  Laird  of  Banchory,  Scotland,  in  1655,  whose 
son,  Dr.  Alexander  Garden,  horn  in  1730,  was  a  physician  in 
Charleston  until  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  when  he  returned  to 
England,  his  sympathies  being  with  the  Royahst  party.  Dr. 
Garden's  son,  however,  was  the  most  ardent  of  patriots,  and 
entered  the  Continental  Army  as  a  lieutenant  under  General 
Lee's  command.  He  was  afterward  aide-de-camp  to  General 
Nathaniel  Greene,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  was  made  a  major. 
He  married  Mary  Ann  Gibbes,  but  having  no  children,  they 
adopted  a  nephew  of  Mrs.  Garden,  Alcestor  Garden  Gibbes,  who 
thereupon  changed  his  name  to  Garden.  His  father,  Wilmot 
Gibbes,  was  a  descendant  of  Stephen  Gibbes,  1594,  of  Edniond- 
stone  Coui't,  England.  His  mother,  Anna  de  Saussure  Gibbes, 
was  a  daughter  of  an  old  Huguenot  family  which  settled  in  South 
Carolina  in  1700.  Daniel  de  Saussure  was  a  Revolutionary  patriot, 
a  member  of  the  Provincial  Congress,  and  a  State  Senator  after 
the  war.  His  son  Henry  William  de  Saussure,  the  great-grand- 
father of  Hugh  Richardson  Garden,  although  a  mere  lad  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolution,  fought  at  the  defense  of  Charleston,  and 
was  made  prisoner.  He  distinguished  himself  in  later  life  as  a 
legislator,  was  director  of  the  United  States  Mint  in  1794,  and 
Chancellor  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina  from  1808  to  1837. 

Hugh  Richardson  Garden  was  born  at  Sumter,  South  Carohna, 
July  9,  1840.     He  was  graduated  with  honors  from  the  South 
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Carolina  College  in  IRGO.  \Mjt'U  war  was  tlcclared  Mr.  Garden, 
tnie  to  his  Southern  ancestry,  cast  his  lot  with  the  cause  of  the 
Confederacy.  lie  served  at  Fort  Sumter  and  Mana.»isa,s,  and, 
entirely  at  his  own  expense,  raised  and  equipped  the  Pabnetto 
Battery,  of  which  he  was  captain.  At  tin-  l)attle  of  Appomattox 
he  was  in  command  of  the  artillery  of  General  Lee's  rear-ffuard. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  Mr.  (Jarden  entered  the  Law  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Virj^inia,  and,  after  his  admission  to 
tlie  bar,  practi.SL'd  in  various  places  in  the  South  until  IS^^,  when 
lie  removed  to  New  York  city.  Here  he  has  been  very  .success- 
ful, especially  in  tht'  brancli  to  which  he  has  l>een  most  devoted — 
I'orporafion  law.  The  part  taken  by  him  in  the  settlement  of 
the  \'irginia  debt  gave  him  an  international  rei)utation.  In  18!)2 
he  received  the  degree  of  D,  C.L.  from  the  University  of  the 
South. 

Mr.  Garden's  tastes  do  not  incline  to  clul)  life,  but  he  is  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Southern  Society  of  New  York,  and 
was  at  one  time  president  of  the  organization. 

He  was  mai-ried,  in  18(>8,  to  Mi.ss  Lucy  Gordon  Kol)ert.son,  a 
daughter  of  the  Hon.  William  .1.  Robertson,  judge  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Court  of  Api)eals.  Ib-r  maternal  grandfather  was  William 
F.  (lordon,  a  famous  soldier,  and  a  friend  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
Madison,  and  Monroe. 


EDWIN  VAN  DEU8EN   GAZZAM 


DR.  EDWIN  VAN  DEUSEN  GAZZAM  comes  of  an  his- 
toric family,  members  of  which  have  played  a  prominent 
part  in  two  continents.  His  paternal  great-grandfather  was 
William  Gazzam,  Jr.,  an  English  journalist,  who  was  compelled 
to  leave  England  and  seek  refuge  in  America  because  of  his  out- 
spoken and  unsparing  criticisms  of  the  king.  His  paternal 
grandfather  was  Edward  D.  Gazzam,  M.  D.,  who  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  famous  Free-soil  party,  a  member  of  the  State 
Senate  of  Pennsylvania,  and  one  of  the  foremost  practising  phy- 
sicians of  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania.  His  father  was  General 
Audley  William  Gazzam,  who  was  a  successful  lawyer,  and  who 
served  in  the  National  army  throughout  the  Civil  War,  having 
raised  a  company  at  Pittsburg,  of  which  he  was  chosen  captain, 
and  being  breveted  brigadier-general  at  the  close  of  the  war. 
Dr.  Gazzam's  paternal  grandmother  (Dr.  Edward  D.  Gazzam's 
wife)  was  Elizabeth  Antoinette  Beelen,  daughter  of  Constan- 
tine  Antoine  de  Beelen,  and  granddaughter  of  Baron  Autoine 
de  Beelen  de  Bertholf ,  who  was  the  first  Austrian  ambassador 
to  the  United  States,  in  1783.  On  the  maternal  side  Dr.  Gazzam 
is  descended  from  some  of  the  earliest  Dutch  colonists  in  this 
country.  His  great-great-grandfather,  Jacob  Laird  Van  Deusen, 
was  a  prominent  citizen  in  his  time,  and  his  grandfather,  the 
Rev.  Edwin  M.  Van  Deusen,  D.  D.,  was  a  leading  clergyman  and 
theologian,  who  married  Maria  Eliza  Gilbert,  and  was  the  father 
of  Mary  Elizabeth  Van  Deusen,  wife  of  General  Audley  William 
Gazzam. 

Of  such  parentage  and  ancestry  Edwin  Van  Deusen  Gazzam 
was  born  on  February  5,  1866,  at  Utiea,  Oneida  County,  New 
York.     He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  and  Free  Acad- 
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oniyofUtioa;  in  tlio  Modical  Dojjartniciit  of  tlie  University  of 
Pennsylvania;  and  in  tht-  post^'raduato  i-ourst-  of  the  New  Y(trk 
Postj^rathiatf  Medical  School.  His  studies  and  researches 
were  further  pursued  durint;  a  resident  physieianship  in  the 
New  Yiirk  Postffraduato  Hospital. 

At  the  ajjje  of  sixteen  years  ho  loft  .<(chool  and  entered  the 
hardware  .ston^  of  Wrij,dit,  l)ana  &  Co.,  at  Utiea,  Now  York,  as  a 
clerk.  Thert>  he  served  for  two  years,  and  then  removed  to  Bal- 
timore, Maryland,  and  then  entei-od  the  employment  of  tlie  hard- 
ware firm  of  Carlin  &  FultDti.  Later  he  was  employed  in 
Koehoster,  New  York,  and  I'ittslnu'^',  IV-nnsylvania. 

It  was  in  the  fall  of  1887  that,  after  this  husiness  experience, 
ho  entered  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Ho  was  to  have  heen  pniduated  in  1890.  During;  his 
.second  term,  however,  he  undt-rtook  to  mana-^e  a  husiness  <'nter- 
pri.s*'  while  i)ursuinj^  his  studies,  and  as  a  result  of  ovt-rwork 
sulTorod  an  attack  of  nervous  prostnition.  This  cau.sed  an  inter- 
mission of  ei<jhteen  months  in  his  course,  and  he  was  not  gradu- 
atfd  until  May,  1S!)2.  Then  he  at  once  entered  the  New  York 
iVst^jraduate  H(tspital,  on  the  house  statT,  ami  was  f^raduated 
from  its  school  on  Jaiuiary  1,  1804. 

I>i-.  (iazzam  bet;an  his  pmctico  in  New  York  in  1894,  vr\\.h  his 
ollico  at  No.  1()()  West  Thirty-f oin-t h  Street.  Later  he  removed 
to  \Vest  Forty-fifth  Street.  Sin.-e  189G  he  lias  been  at  No.  15:? 
West  Forty-sixth  Street. 

Ho  is  a  member  of  the  Alpha  Mu  Pi  Omepra  Medical  Fraternity, 
the  Alumni  Association  of  the  Univei-sity  of  Penn.sylvania,  the 
New  Y'ork  Postirraduato  Alumni  As.sociation,  tlie  Medieal 
Society  of  the  t'ounty  of  New  York,  the  Now  York  Medical 
LeaiTiie,  the  Physicians'  Mutual  Aid  Association,  the  New  York 
Red  Cross  Society,  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  the 
Washinixtou  Continental  Guard,  tlie  Pennsylvania  Society  of 
New  York,  the  Prince  of  Orautjo  Masonic  Lodfje,  the  Constitu- 
tion Chapter  of  R<\val  Arch  ^lasons,  the  Coni>tantiue  Coni- 
mandery  of  Knights  Templar,  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
the  American  Art  Society,  the  Society  of  Medical  Jurispi-udonce, 
and  other  oriranizations. 

He  was  married  at  Utica.  New  York,  on  Feliruary  121,  I'JUO,  to 
Miss  Clara  M.  Criftith,  daughter  of  M.  H.  Ciriffith  of  Utica. 


EDWARD  ALYAH  GODDING 

17DWAED  ALVAH  GODDING,  who  in  recent  years  has 
hjcome  to  the  fore  among  the  suecessM  Enancers  of  the 
^ngrgeneration  in  the  financial  and  commcmal  metropote 
otthe  nation,  is  ol  Scottish  and  English  ancestiy  and  ot  New 
Eng"ativity,  having  heen  bom  in  ^--^--^^f^^^t 
Islfnd,  and  h.deed  t^^-^l^^^-^ta^^^-irXVTn  W  S- 
C^h^^ortlSrye  :^wa"of^^oremost  insnranee 

men  ,rPro"  dence!  was  of  Scottish  stock  and  was  horn  in 
ThXte  of  Vermont,  belonging  to  a  -H-hno™  »d  .nfluen  lal 
fsmilv  His  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Mary  J-  ""«'*' 
was  of  English  family,  and  was  born  at  Westminster,  Massa- 

"^Otmoh  ancestry,  and  inheriting  the  admirable  traits  of  the 
two  r:™s  bWed'therein,  Edward  Alvah  '^^'^'-^•^^r'X^ 
of  this  sketch,  was  bom  at  ProYidence,  on  September  4,  1863. 
His^'ednfawl'was  acured  in  the  A- ;-«V«-\f  ,[3 
;„  l,i,  native  city     He  was  prepared  for  college  at  tne  aign 
School  in  Prorid'nce,  and  thence  went  to  Brown  Un.versi  y 
In  the  latter  he  pnrsned  with  exceptional  success  ^^-^^^ 
college  course,  and  he  was  gradnated  from  it  as  a  membei  of  the 
1      \.^  1  S8fi  Vim  no-  one  of  the  liouor  men  ot  that  class. 
°  On  leavfng  c:^ge,  Mr.  Godding  applied  himself  at  onceto  a 
busSess  carir.    At  that  time  the  bicycle  business  was  swiftly 
deX  n  '  iSo  enormous  proportions,  and  he  was  quick  to  per- 
S in  a  tL  great  opportunities  it  offered ^-^^^ 
He  established  at  Providence  what  was  the  f '^*  ^^°''f^i"„^''™'a 
in  the  United  States  for  the  sale  of  bicj-cle  P^*  ,  f  f  ""/^^'^"^ 
material.    This  concern  was  known  as  the  Whitten  Godm.  g 
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Cyclo  Company  of  Pro\'idence,  and  after  a  successful  career  it 
was  sold  to  tht'  Pope  Manufactin-iug  Company. 

Some  six  or  seven  yeai-s  ago,  on  retiring  from  the  bicycle 
business,  Mr.  (loddincr  bo<;an  t<»  irivi"  his  attention  to  the  Juisi- 
ne.ss  of  a  banker  and  broker,  making  a  specialty  of  mining 
stocks.  In  the  j)ursuance  of  these  undertakings  he  estaVdished 
himself  in  New  York,  at  No.  32  Broadway,  and  soon  made  liis 
influence  felt  in  Wall  Street.  He  became  and  still  is  special 
agent  of  the  Colonial  Copper  Company,  whieh  has  been  rei,'arded 
by  many  as  one  of  the  be.st  mining  i>roperti<'s  in  the  eountry. 

In  addition  to  this  important  agency,  Mr.  (Jodding  is  jiresi- 
dent  of  the  National  Sc<iu'ity  &  Trust  Company  of  New  York, 
of  which  the  paid-in  cajiital  stoek  is  ^(JOO.OOO.  He  is  treasurer 
of  the  Paeifie  I\ealty  Aj  Industrial  Cnritoration,  treasurer  of 
tlit>  Sultana  Mining  Company,  and  ti.seal  agent  of  the  California 
K'ailroad  cSj  Realty  Company,  which  is  (•a|)italized  at  !iCi.O(KI.OOO. 

Ml-,  (iodilini;  was  in  eollege  a  member  of  the  Delta  Kappa 
Kj)silun  Fraternity,  and  is  now  a  member  of  its  club  in  New 
York,  as  well  as  of  various  other  .social  organizations  in  New 
^'ork  and  Providence.  He  belongs  to  Crescent  Chapter,  Royal 
Areb  Ma.sons,  and  to  Palestine  Commandery.  Knicrhts  Temphir. 

He  was  mairied,  on  February  12,  ISiJO,  to  Miss  Su.san  M. 
Sh.ldon  of  Providence,  Khode  Island. 


CHARLES  A.  GOULD 


IT  is  not  alone  in  the  new  States  of  the  far  West  that  great 
opportunities  arise  of  "  growing  up  with  the  country "  and 
even  of  founding  new  towns.  This  old  settled  Empire  State  is 
not  lacking  in  them,  as  its  recent  history  and  the  career  of  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  abundantly  show.  This  is  the  story  of  a 
man  of  New  York  State  who  began  business  life  with  no  capital 
but  his  own  ability  and  energy,  and  steadily  and  even  rapidly 
worked  his  way  upward  to  wealth,  social  prominence,  and 
political  influence. 

Charles  Albert  Grould  was  born  at  Batavia,  Genesee  County, 
New  York,  on  January  13,  1849,  and  spent  his  boyhood  there. 
He  attended  the  local  public  schools,  and  was  thus  prepared  for 
college.  But  about  this  time  his  father  met  with  serious  busi- 
ness reverses,  so  that  he  could  not  aiford  to  pay  the  boy's  way 
through  college,  and,  indeed,  was  compelled  to  let  the  latter  go 
out  to  make  his  own  way  in  the  world. 

Thus,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  young  Gould  found  himself  thrown 
entu'ely  upon  his  own  resources.  It  was  diu'ing  the  flush  times 
that  followed  the  Civil  War,  when  business  of  nearly  all  kinds  was 
brisk.  He  reckoned  his  native  place  too  small  for  the  advance- 
ment he  hoped  to  gain,  and  therefore  went  to  Buffalo,  the  chief 
city  of  western  New  York.  There  he  entered  the  employment 
of  a  large  mercantile  firm  as  an  accountant,  and  thus  acquii-ed  a 
sound  and  thorough  business  training  and  experience  which  was 
sm-e  to  he  of  value  to  him  all  through  his  career.  He  also  took 
an  active  interest  in  politics.  The  local  campaign  of  1870  was  a 
stirring  and  important  one,  and  as  he  was  then  just  old  enough 
to  vote,  he  entered  into  it  with  the  enthusiasm  of  youth,  and  yet 
with  much  of  the  judgment  and  effectiveness  of  a  veteran.     His 
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aptitude  for  public  affairs  soon  made  liiin  a  leader  in  the  councils 
of  the  Krpul>iicaii  party  in  Buffalo.  In  1S78  he  was  ai»p(Mnt«'d 
Deputy  Postmaster  of  that  city,  and  held  the  jilace  fur  two  years. 
Then  President  Garlield  made  him  Collector  of  Customs  for  the 
district  of  Buffalo  Creek,  and  he  held  that  place  for  four  years, 
or  until  the  advent  of  a  Democmtic  administration  caused  a 
"clean  sweep"  of  the  offices.  He  had  now  become  one  of  the 
reco^iized  leaders  of  the  Kepuljiican  party  in  that  ])art  of  the 
State,  and  was  always  con.spicuous  in  the  party  origan izat ion  and 
in  the  work  of  campaij^is. 

His  retirement  from  political  otliei'  marked  the  befrinnintj  of 
another  ep<K'h  in  his  life.  He  became  a  manufacturer,  and 
devoted  himself  strictly  to  business,  with  noteworthy  success. 
His  firet  venture  was  to  purcha.se  a  controlliiii,'  interest  in  the 
Henry  Childs  Steam  Forge  in  South  Buffalo,  and  to  nni  that 
concern  for  sonii'  y«'ai"s,  to  its  and  his  <,'reat  profit.  Next,  in 
1SS7,  he  ])Urcha.sed  land  at  Black  Hock  and  eivcted  a  larj;e  steam- 
forge  of  his  own,  where  he  manufactured  car-axles,  locomotive 
driving-axles,  shafting,  etc.  With  boundless  energy  and  unfail- 
ing shrewdness,  working  witli  the  Ix'st  modern  eipiipment.  he 
made  this  eiiterpri.se  splendidly  successful.  Then  he  proceeded 
to  put  upon  the  market  a  device  that  is  now  known  as  widely  as 
are  railroads  themselves.  This  is  tlie  "Gould  automatic  cou- 
])ler."  which  every  railroad  traveler  ob.si^n'es  as  he  pa.s.ses  from  car 
to  car.  Mr.  (lould's  name  staring  at  him  froin  the  iron  plate  he 
treads  upon.  Tliis  coupler  was  wiilely  introduced  upon  Aini'H- 
cnn  niilroads,  antl  then  Mr.  (tould  sent  it  nbi-oad,  and  was,  in 
1895,  gratified  to  find  it  accepted  upon  .some  of  the  largest  mil- 
road  .systems  in  (Jreat  Britain  and  in  other  countries.  Indeed, 
it  now  l)iils  fair  to  become  the  standard  coupler  on  British  mil- 
roads.  A  (tould  Coupler  Company  was  organized  for  the 
manufacture'  and  siile  of  it,  with  Mr.  (Jould  as  president.  A  lit- 
tle later  the  Gould  Steel  Company  of  Andei-son.  Indiana,  was 
formed,  with  him  as  |>resident  of  it  als(». 

One  of  the  most  noteworthy  of  Mr.  Gould's  enterprises  was 
the  building  of  the  new  towni  of  Depew,  not  far  fi'om  Buffalo. 
The  recpiirements  of  his  own  Imsiness  led  him  to  look  for  a  site 
where  he  would  have  better  railroad  facilities,  and  he  found  them 
in  the  outskirts  of  the  Aillage  of  T-ancaster.     A  large  tract  of 
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farming-land  was  sf^cured,  and  in  a  shoi-t  time  was  transformed 
into  a  busy  industrial  commuuity  of  several  thousand  inhabi- 
tants. Mr.  Gould  was  one  of  the  chief  jDromoters  of  this  work, 
being  president  of  the  Buifalo  Investment  Company,  which  had 
it  in  charge.  The  Gould  Coupler  Company  took  fifty  acres  in 
the  new  town,  and  there  built  one  of  the  largest  malleable-iron 
plants  in  the  world.  In  1895  the  forge  at  Black  Rock  was  de- 
stroyed by  fii'e,  and  was  at  once  rebuilt  on  a  much  larger  scale  at 
Depew. 

The  various  companies  with  which  Mr.  Gould  is  associated, 
and  of  which  he  is  the  dominant  factor,  have  then*  offices,  as  is 
fitting,  in  New  York.  Accordingly  he  has  himself,  since  1889, 
made  this  city  and  its  suburbs  his  home.  He  has  a  fine  mansion 
in  the  city,  and  an  attractive  summer  place  in  the  aristocratic 
suburban  town  of  Rye,  in  Westchester  County,  on  the  shore  of 
Long  Island  Sound.  Besides  being  an  important  force  in  the 
business  and  financial  world  of  the  metropolis,  Mr.  Gould  has 
entered  into  its  social  activities  as  well.  He  is  a  member  of 
many  leading  organizations  here  and  in  other  places,  and  is 
identified  with  the  promotion  of  their  welfare.  Thus  he  is  com- 
modore of  the  American  Yacht  Club,  and  a  member  of  the  New 
York,  the  Larchmont,  and  the  Atlantic  yacht  clubs.  His  other 
clubs  in  this  city  include  the  Union  League,  the  New  York 
Athletic,  the  Lotos,  the  Lawyers',  and  the  Republican.  In  the 
city  of  Buffalo,  New  York,  he  is  a  member  of  the  Buifalo  and 
Elhcott  clubs ;  in  Chicago,  of  the  Chicago  Club ;  and  in  Phila- 
delphia, of  the  Manufacturers'  Club.  In  each  and  all  of  these 
he  is  a  constant  force  making  for  their  best  interests. 

In  recent  years  Mr.  Gould  has  not  held  pohtical  office  and  has 
not  figured  in  political  life  conspicuously  beyond  discharging  the 
duties  of  a  good  citizen.  His  membership  in  the  Union  League 
and  Republican  clubs  inthcates,  however,  his  constant  atfilia- 
tion  with  the  RepubUcan  party  and  his  lasting  devotion  to  its 
welfare. 

Mr.  Gould  is  a  communicant  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  and  is  a  generous  supporter,  with  time,  work,  and 
money,  of  various  rehgious  and  benevolent  enterprises. 
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''l^lIOMAy    F.  (ilvAI>V.  wIh.    has   been    calk-d   the   "silver- 
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toiigfued  orator  of  Tuininany  Ilall,"  and  who  has  long  been 
one  of  the  most  consi)icuous  lij^un'S  in  Now  York  Democratic 
politics,  is  of  Irish  (h'sccnt.  Imt  a  native  of  this  t-ity.  He  was 
lioni  in  the  Fourth  Ward  un  Nuvc-nilicr  Hi),  ISo'.i,  and  received 
liis  early  education  at  the  parochial  schools  of  St.  James's  and 
St.  Mary's  parishes.  Then  for  thix«e  years  he  attended  at  the 
well-known  Do  La  Salle  Institute,  where  he  pursued  the  re^'ular 
e(»urse  and  was  trraduated.  In  18S(I  Manhattan  Collegi'  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  A.  M.  lie  nlmt  studied 
for  a  time  in  the  Law  Department  of  the  University  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  as  Now  York  Univei'sity  was  then  called.  In  boy- 
liood,  while  in  the  parish  .schools,  he  began  to  be  calletl  the 
'■silver-tongued  orator"  on  account  of  his  distinction  in  decla- 
mation, and  even  when  quite  a  youth  was  well  known  as  an 
eflfective  speaker  before  church  societies. 

On  leaving  school  Mr.  (Jrady  entered  the  puldishing-house  of 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  as  a  eoi)y-holder  in  the  j»roof-reading  room. 
Later  he  was  engaged  in  the  oflices  of  various  legal  tirms,  wheix» 
he  pursued  his  law  studies  imtil  he  was  i-eady  for  admission  to 
the  bar.  II •  was  an  as.sistant  to  William  C.  Whitney  in  the 
Corporation  Counsel's  offiee  in  1S7(),  after  having  been  a  record- 
ing clerk  in  the  County  Clerk's  oftiee  in  1874,  and  a  cen.sus 
enumerator  in  187").  Ue  had  lii-en  offered  by  the  Hon.  Robert 
B  Roosevelt  a  cadetship  at  \Vest  Point  in  1872,  but  had 
declined  it,  his  inclinations  leading  him  unmistakably  toward 
political   life. 

Mr.  Oraily's  public  career  began  in  1877.  In  that  year  he 
went  to  Albany  as  member  of  Assembly  fi-om  the  Second  District 
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for  three  years,  and  then,  in  1881,  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate 
of  1882-83.  His  term  in  the  Senate  was  marked  by  a  conflict 
with  Grovernor  Cleveland,  Mr.  Grrady  opposing  various  measures 
in  which  the  Governor  was  interested,  and  criticizing  the  Grov- 
ernor unsparingly.  As  a  result,  Mr.  Cleveland  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  leader  of  Tammany  Hall,  asking  that,  for  the  sake  of  his 
"personal  comfort  and  satisfaction,"  Mr.  Grrady  be  not  reelected. 
Although  Mr.  Grady  was  most  highly  esteemed  by  his  associates, 
it  was  deemed  best,  for  the  sake  of  harmony  in  the  party,  that 
another  man  should  be  sent  to  the  Senate  in  his  place.  Accord- 
ingly Mr.  Grady  withdrew  for  a  time  from  public  life.  Diu'ing 
the  fii'st  Cleveland  administration  he  was  not  in  harmony  with 
the  national  leaders  of  the  party.  But  in  1888  a  recoucihation 
occurred,  and,  at  the  request  of  the  Democratic  National  Commit- 
tee, Mr.  Grady  went  upon  the  stump  and  made  many  speeches 
throughout  the  country  in  favor  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  reelection. 
In  1888  he  was  reelected  to  the  State  Senate  to  fill  a  vacancy 
occasioned  by  the  election  of  the  former  Representative  to  the 
office  of  County  Clerk  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Grady  was  appointed  a  police-court  justice  by  Mayor 
Grant  in  1891,  and  served  until  those  courts  were  reorganized 
under  the  City  Magistrates  Act,  passed  in  1895.  He  then 
resumed  active  political  work,  and  in  the  fall  of  1895  was 
again  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  from  the  Fourteenth  District, 
and  at  the  ensuing  session  resumed  his  commanding  rank  on  the 
Democratic  side  of  that  body.  Again  reiilected  in  1898,  he  was 
chosen  leader  of  the  Democratic  minority.  He  is  a  favorite  of 
Tammany  Hall,  and  is  much  in  demand,  not  only  for  poUtical 
speeches,  but  on  all  sorts  of  public  occasions. 
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nKNKV  WINTIIKOP  (JKAV.  will  known  in  New  York  as 
;i  tinancirr  juul  as  a  imblic  servant,  comes  ou  tlie  paternal 
side  li'oni  oM  New  Enf^Iainl  stock.  His  fatlier,  Oeor;;*'  Winthrop 
Gray,  was  a  natiw  of  Boston,  who  <'anie  to  New  York  to  cnj^ai^'e 
in  business,  ami  sju-nt  the  r«'inaintler  of  his  life  hen*.  His  busi- 
ness was  trade  with  C'liina,  and  in  it  he  was  associated  as  partner 
with  N.  L.  it  (J.  (iriswold,  one  of  the  foremost  New  York  firms 
of  that  time.  Th»'  assofiation  was  also  ini>re  than  a  ))usiness  one, 
for  Mr.  (iray  married  Maria  (Jriswold,  «lauj;htrr  of  (^icorp-  (iris- 
wold, thus  a<ldinj?  the  latter  family  to  the  ancestry  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch. 

Henry  Winthrop  Umy,  .son  of  (Jeorire  Winthmp  (Jray  and 
Maria  (Jriswold  (Jray,  was  burn  in  New  York  <'ity  on  June  I'J, 
1S412.  He  was  educated  in  the  .schools  of  New  York.  <'ompletinj^ 
his  academic  tminin^  with  a  course  in  tin-  Univ«-i'sity  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  as  New  York  University  was  at  that  time  called. 

Upon  Icaviiit;  eulle<;,«  Mr.  (Jmy  eniraijed  in  mercantile  pin-suits 
with  the  lirm  of  N.  L.  &  (».  (Jriswold,  with  which  his  lather  was 
associated.  Subsequently  he  tunied  his  attention  to  more  piuvly 
financial  afFaii*s,  antl  became  a  bi-oker  and  a  member  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Kxelian;xe.  Som<'  yeai-s  ai;o  he  rctired  from  active 
business  pursuits.  l>ut  he  still  retains  his  membership  in  the 
Stock  E.xchant,'!'. 

In  1889  Mr.  dray  was  appointed  receiver  of  the  North  River 
Suirar  RctininiX  Company,  a  concern  which  was  at  that  time  di.s- 
solved  because  of  its  ab.sor]ititm  into  the  Suijar  Trust.  Subse- 
tiucntly  he  was  appointed  by  the  New  York  courts  receiver  in 
vaxnous  other  insolvency  and  dissolution  cases,  for  his  services 
in  which  he  received  great  credit. 
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Mr.  Grray's  public  service  began  in  1892,  when  be  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  Commissioners  of  Parks  of  the  city  of  New 
York.  He  filled  that  office  for  only  a  short  time,  and  then 
resigned  it  in  order  to  accept  appointment  as  one  of  the  Fire 
Commissioners  of  New  York.  This  latter  place  he  also  resigned, 
in  the  spring  of  1894,  on  account  of  disagreement  with  the  other 
members  of  the  board  concerning  the  methods  and  expenses  of 
the  department. 

In  May,  1895,  the  office  of  Special  Commissioner  of  Jurors  was 
created,  and  he  w^as  appointed  to  fill  it,  which  he  did  until  that 
office  was  abolished  in  the  spring  of  1901. 

Mr.  Gray  is  a  well-known  figure  in  some  of  the  best  clubs  of 
New  York,  his  affiliations  including  the  Union,  Metropolitan, 
Knickerbocker,  City,  Down-Town,  and  Whist  clubs,  and  the 
Century  Association. 

Mr.  (jrray  was  fii'st  married  to  Miss  Mary  M.  Travers,  who 
bore  him  two  children,  William  Travers  Gray,  and  Maria  Gris- 
wold  Gray,  the  latter  now  being  the  wife  of  William  B.  Coster. 
His  second  wife  was  Miss  Matilda  G.  Frelinghuysen,  daughter 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  of  the  United  States  and  Secretary 
of  State  Frederick  T.  FreUnghuysen  of  New  Jersey. 


SA.Mi  i:i.  (;i:i;i:M!Ar.M 


SAMUEL  GREENBAUM  is  a  native  of  Loudon.  En^'land, 
where  he  was  born  on  .lanuarj'  23,  IS,'A,  tlie  son  of  Lewis 
;iml  Hadii'l  (Sclilfsiii^cr)  (rrtM-nhauiii.  Wln-n  hv  was  only  two 
years  old  his  parents  removed  to  New  York,  antl  that  eity  has 
ever  since  been  his  home.  His  early  education  was  received  in 
the  i»ul>lic  schools  of  New  York,  when«"e  in  due  time  he  was 
1,'raduated  into  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  From  the 
latter  he  was  gniduated  in  lS"2.and  imniediati-ly  thereafter  he  was 
a|>point<'d  a  teacher  in  (iranimar  Sehool  N«j.  .j!),  in  East  Kilty- 
seventh  Street.  Mr.  Grceubauni  served  at  the  teaclier's  desk 
with  much  nceeptal)ility  for  five  years.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
i'ver,  he  was  preparing  himself  for  the  pursuit  of  the  profession 
to  which  he  has  sin<'e  devoteil  his  chief  attention.  He  began 
reading  law  in  the  oflice  of  Van  Si<dcn,  iiildei-sleeve  &  Baldwin. 
Thence  he  went  to  Columbia  College  Law  S«'hool,  where  he  was 
graduatcil  in  1875.  Tn  the  latter  year  he  was  admitted  to  practice 
at  tlu'bar,  Itut  ilid  n<it  take  advantage  of  that  fact.  He  continued 
his  connection  with  the  al>ove-mentioned  law  oflice  for  two 
yeai-s  more,  at  the  some  time  preparing  himself  iu  the  fullest 
way  for  independent  practice. 

Mr.  (»recnbaum  began  the  practice  of  the  law  in  an  office  of 
liis  own  in  1S77,  and  .soon  secmvd  a  j)rofitable  patronage.  Seven 
years  later  he  formed  a  partnei-ship  with  Daniel  P.  Hays,  which 
he  maintainetl  until  189S,  under  the  name  of  Hays  &  Greenbaum, 
afterward  Hays,  ttivenl)aum  »t-  Hershfield.  This  copartnership 
was  dissolved  on  May  1.  1!101.  His  firm  enjoyed  a  high  rank  in 
till'  legal  profession  of  N»'W  York,  and  had  an  exteusivi-,  varied, 
and  lucrative  practice.  Its  practice  was  general  in  nature,  com- 
prising real  estate,  insurance,  banking,  bankruptcy,  patent,  and 
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commercial  and  corporation  law,  in  all  of  which  branches  Mr. 
Greenbaum  is  himself  proficient.  He  has  personally  been 
counsel  in  numerous  important  cases,  including  that  of  the 
diamond-cutters,  in  which  the  United  States  contract  labor  law 
was  involved.  The  firm  was  counsel,  also,  for  General  Daniel  E. 
Sickles,  as  Sheriff  of  the  County  of  New  York,  and  it  was  imder 
its  suggestion  and  advice  that  he  effected  a  general  reform  of 
the  Sheriff's  office  on  lines  afterward  approved  and  made  per- 
manent by  State  legislation.  Mi\  Greenbaum  resumed  the 
practice  of  his  profession  alone,  with  marked  success. 

Apart  from  his  arduous  professional  work,  Mr.  Greenbaum 
has  found  time  to  interest  himself  largely  and  effectively  in 
various  educational  enterprises  and  movements  for  social  reform. 
Thus  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Agiular  Free  Library,  of 
which  he  is  president.  He  was  also  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Educational  Alliance,  of  which  he  is  vice-president.  He  was 
prominent  and  particidarly  efficient  in  the  work  of  erecting  the 
fine  building  occupied  by  the  latter  organization.  He  has  been 
president,  also,  of  the  Young  Men's  Hebrew  Association,  and 
has  identified  liimself  with  other  organizations  and  movements 
for  the  public  good. 

Mr.  Greenbaum,  previous  to  1901,  had  held  and  had  sought  no 
political  office,  and  had  taken  no  active  part  in  partizan  politics. 
In  the  fall  of  that  year  he  accepted  a  non-partizan  nomination 
for  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New  York  on 
the  "Fusion"  ticket,  and  was  elected,  polUng  the  largest  vote  on 
his  ticket  He  has  not  become  known  as  a  "club-man"  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term ;  he  is,  however,  a  member  of 
the  Reform  Club,  the  Lawyers'  Club,  and  many  eleemosynary 
organizations,  besides  the  Bar  Association. 

He  was  maraed,  on  March  18,  1888,  to  Miss  Selina  Ullman, 
daughter  of  Israel  Ullman  of  New  York,  and  has  two  sons  and 
two  daughters. 
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ISAAC  .lOllN   (irvKKNWool) 

"  TTT  f)rosim,"  —  "May  1  il<>  ^'<»(><l,"  —  was  usrd  Ioii^lt  .since  by 
^  thf  Giri'iiwotMls  of  Norwich,  Knglaml.  as  their  motto,  aud 
still  (•ontimies  to  tlu'ir  (lescnulants  a  verbal  inspiration.  The 
family,  a  branch  (»f  the  Greenwoods  of  Yorkshiiv,  was  descended 
from  tiuiomar  de  (Jreenwoode  of  (Tn-enwood  Lee  (near  nej>ten- 
stali).  acliatour  to  the  lioiiseiiold  of  Maud  "the  Kuipress," 
mother  of  Henry  II  of  Hn<;land.  Nathaniel  (inn^nwood,  the  .son 
of  Miles  Greenwood,  was  bom  in  N«)rwich.  in  Hi'M  ;  he  it  was  who 
traiis|ilanted  the  nice  to  America,  and  died  in  1(»S4  in  Boston, 
Massai  Im.setts,  wlu're  lie  had  been  a  ship-builder  by  traile,  and  a 
selectman  of  the  town.  He  marrietl  Mary  Allen  of  Hniinti-ee, 
Ma.s.sjudiu.sett.s.  Ilis  son,  Samuel  (^in'enwood,  al.so  a  ship-buiUler 
and  selectman,  married  Klizjibeth  Bron.sdon  of  Boston.  His 
son,  Isaac  (Jreenwoodof  Boston,  was  one  of  the  foremost  maki-rs 
of  mathematical  instruments  of  his  time,  his  .services  beiuj; 
soui;ht  by  Benjamin  Franklin  and  other  eminent  men.  He 
maiTi<'d  yinvy  Tans,  a  sister-in-law  of  Colonel  Thomas  Walker 
of  Montreal.  His  .son,  John  Gi-eenwood,  sensed  in  botli  the 
army  and  the  navy  of  the  Itevolntion,  and  was  afterward  prom- 
inent in  New  York  as  the  "  father  of  American  deutistn."  His 
son,  l.siuic  John  Givenwood,  served  in  the  Governor's  Guard 
(artillery)  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  then  continued  his  father's 
]tractice  until  ISMf).  His  .son,  I.saac  Greenwood,  was  ^n-aduated 
at  Harvard  I'oUeice  in  1821,  studied  mathematics  under  I)r.  I)«'s- 
a{j;uliei*s  in  London,  and  in  1827  became  the  first  Hollis  pro- 
fes.sor  of  mathi'inatics  and  natural  philosophy  at  Harvard.  He 
mai-ried  Sarah  Clarke,  a  niece  of  Cotton  ^Mather's  last  wife.  His 
fii-st  wife,  Sarah  Vanderhoof  Boijert,  bore  him  three  daujjhti'i-s ; 
by  his  second  wife,  Mary  McKay,  daughter  of  John  and  Elizii- 
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beth  (Riddle)  McKay  of  New  York,  lie  had  two  sons,  Isaac  John 
Greenwood  and  the  late  Mr.  Langdon  Greenwood,  who  died  in 
January,  1900,  at  the  age  of  sixty. 

The  elder  of  these  sons,  Isaac  John  Greenwood,  horn  in  New 
York  city  on  November  15,  1833,  entered  Columbia  College  at 
the  age  of  sixteen  years,  and  was  graduated  in  the  class  of  1853. 
Four  years  later  he  received  the  degree  of  A.  M.  From  1856  to 
1861  he  studied  chemistry  with  Professor  Robert  Ogden  Dore- 
mus,  and  attended  lectures  at  the  New  York  Medical  College. 

Mr.  Greenwood  has  thi'oughout  his  life  devoted  much  atten- 
tion to  the  interests  of  learned  and  scientific  societies.  He  was 
in  1859  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  American  Numis- 
matic and  Archaeological  Society,  and  in  1864  was  one  of  its 
incorporators  and  its  fii'st  vice-president.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  New  York  Historical,  the  New  York  Genealogical  and  Bio- 
graphical, the  American  Geographical  and  Statistical,  the  Long 
Island  Historical,  and  the  Dunlap  societies  in  New  York,  and  the 
Prince  Society  of  Boston,  and  is  a  corresponding  member  of  the 
Buffalo  Historical  Society,  and  the  New  England  Historical  and 
Genealogical  Society.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  and  the  American  Museum  of  Natiu'al  History, 
and  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden  and  Zoological  Garden 
societies.  His  clubs  are  the  Colonial  and  University  of  New 
York  city.  By  vhtue  of  his  grandfather's  career  he  is  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution.  In  rehgious  mat- 
ters he  is  identified  with  the  Collegiate  Dutch  Reformed  Chui'ch, 
and  is  a  member  of  its  grand  consistory. 

Mr.  Greenwood's  wife,  Mrs.  Mary  Agnes  Greenwood,  daughter 
of  Joseph  and  Eliza  E.  (Barnes)  Rudd  of  New  York,  whom  he 
married  in  1866,  died  in  October,  1890,  at  the  age  of  forty-four. 
Mr.  Greenwood's  home  is  at  No.  271  West  End  Avenue. 
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.lAMi:s   inioWN    MVSoN    (.KoSNKNOK 

^piIE  name  of  (Jrosvcnor  is  a  notal^le  one  in  Euplaml,  wIuto  it 
1-  is  l)onie  by  oiw  of  the  richest  and  most  aristoenitic  families 
in  the  pi-cnif^e.  In  this  newiT  and  greater  Kn^hnid  of  tlie  West, 
as  tin*  United  States  lias  ln'i-n  called,  tlu'  name  is  hy  no  means 
uid<nown.  It  is  bonu'  by  men  who  have  made  their  mark  clear 
and  int'ffaceable  npon  the  recoitl  of  the  nation,  and  by  some  who 
have  fnrthcr  bestowe<l  the  name  ii|>on  ]»laces  crratt'd  and  devel- 
oped by  tht'ir  enteqirise  and  t-ntTtry.  V<>u  will  find  in  Connec- 
ticut, for  example,  a  tlirivin^'  town  called  (Jrosvcnor  Dale,  which 
takes  its  name  from  a  master  meirhant  who  gave  the  place  its 
prosperity. 

James  Hrown  Mason  (Irosvenor  is  descended  from  a  tyjucal 
New  Kniiland  family,  identilied  with  the  manufai-turint,'  and 
other  interests  of  that  n>fn'>"-  His  father  was  William  (Irosvenor, 
a  mer»'hant  and  manufacturer  of  cotton  goods  at  Grosvenor 
hale,  Connecticut,  and  his  mother  was  Rosa  Anne  Mason  (iros- 
\  enor,  whose  family  name  is  also  a  conspicuous  one  in  New 
Kn;,'land  annals.  Chad  Brown  was  also  among  his  ancestors, 
and  others  of  them  were  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  Rhode 
Island  ami  in  the  (inancial  world  of  New  York.  He  was  born 
at  I'rovidt'nce,  Rliodc  Island,  on  February  12,  1S40,  and  was 
educated  at  the  University  (Jrammar  Schocd  in  that  city,  at 
Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass^uduisetts,  and  at  Brown  Uni- 
versity, Providence,  where  he  was  a  member  of  the  class  of  1862. 
It  happened  to  Mr.  Grosvenor,  however,  as  to  many  other 
VnuLT  men  at  al»out  the  same  time,  that  his  career  as  a  student 
was  intciTupted  by  the  rude  clamor  t>f  war  and  by  the  calls  of 
his  country.  He  was  in  the  latter  part  of  his  junior  year  at 
Brown  University  when  Fort  Sumter  was  fired  upon.     He  de- 
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sired  to  finish  his  com-se  and  take  his  baccalaureate  degree,  which 
he  would  have  taken  with  honorable  rank  in  his  class.  But  the 
roar  of  the  guns  at  Charleston  drove  studies  from  his  mind.  He 
left  college  and  joined  the  army.  His  fii-st  enlistment  was  in 
the  First  Battery  of  Providence,  and  he  remained  in  the  Federal 
service  until  the  end  of  1863. 

Then  he  returned  to  civil  life,  but  not  to  "  academic  shades." 
Instead,  he  tm-ned  his  attention  immediately  to  practical  busi- 
ness pursuits.  On  January  1,  1864,  he  became  a  clerk  in  a  dry- 
goods  commission  house  in  New  York  city.  There  he  remained 
for  three  years.  At  the  end  of  that  period  he  transferred  his 
services  to  the  firm  of  Leonard  &  Rhoades,  also  a  dry-goods  com- 
mission house  in  New  York.  Of  this  latter  house  he  became  a 
partner,  the  firm-name  being  changed  to  Leonard,  Rhoades  & 
Grosvenor.  In  time  the  name  became  Rhoades  &  Grosvenor. 
The  next  change  was  to  Grosvenor  &  Co.,  and  finally  it  was 
known  as  Grosvenor  &  Carpenter.  Under  the  last  style  it 
closed  up  its  affairs  through  voluntary  liquidation  on  January 
1,  1890.  At  that  time  Mr.  Grosvenor  retired  fi'om  active  busi- 
ness life,  to  enjoy  a  well-earned  leisure  amid  the  substantial 
fi'uits  of  his  years  of  industry. 

Mr.  Grosvenor  still  retains,  however,  large  proprietary  and 
investment  interests  in  various  companies,  among  them  being 
the  Grosvenor  Dale  Company,  of  Grosvenor  Dale,  Connecticut, 
the  United  States  Casualty  Company,  and  the  Driggs-Seabury 
Gun  and  Ammunition  Company.  Mr.  Grosvenor  is  also  a  trus- 
tee in  the  Green^\ach  Sa\dngs  Bank  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Grosvenor  has  never  sought  political  office,  contenting 
himself  with  faithful  performance  of  the  duties  of  a  private 
citizen.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Union  Club,  the  Racquet  and 
Tennis  Club,  the  Ardsley  Club,  the  New  England  Society,  the 
American  Geographical  Society,  and  the  Meti'opolitan  Museum 
of  Art.  He  was  married,  on  January  22, 1896,  to  Minna  Jeanne 
Ludeling,  daughter  of  the  late  Hon.  John  T.  Ludehng,  Chief 
Justice  of  the  State  of  Louisiana. 
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.1  AM1>    Dl  .N(  AN    11  \<.l  K 

'^piIK  subject  of  this  sketch  traces  his  jwitemnl  ancoMrj'  to 
1     William   llamu",  a  Ba|>tist   iiiinistrr  of  Yorkshire.  Knuland. 
anil,  tliruii;,'h  lii.s  fathi-r's  matt-nuil  aine.stry.  t..  .T,.~.  (,li  1*.  11.  the 
fourth  ami  la.st  loni  nf  IVlhain  Manor,  in  \N''  '      'nty, 

New  York,  who  «'anie  from  a  lon^;  hue  of  Kn^rh.sh  ancestors.  He 
IS  ahout  one  thirl  .1  Ameri<-an  In<lian,  the  (lau^ht4'r  «>f  a 

n-i^^ninj;  chief  in  W  .-i.  ii.-.st«T  havii:  -  '  ■;  the  wifi-  of  the  thinl 
liinl   of  I'elhain   Manor.       Hf   tra«'  maternal  auee.stry  t«) 

tln»  famihes  of  Moriarty,  liowditch,  Mosjey,  and  Crowniinshiehl, 
•  •f  Kn^li.sli  ami  (lennan  orii^in.  early  n-.sidentj*  of  Salem,  Mas-vji- 

liusetts. 

.lani'-.s  Duncan  Ila>,nii'  was  lM»m  in   I^-'.'i  on  F«'hP!?''    "4. 
1S;»J.  the  son  of  th.-  K.v.  William  H..  .{  Mary  1:  u 

Moriarty  llajni'*-  l'«'  atteudinl  school  at  Boston,  and  Newark, 
New  JenM-y.  and  i-nteri'd  the  Ijiwn-nef  S«';  -  >>{  Har- 

vard in  1S,'>4.  Tin-  next  year  he  went  to  iiuiim-.  u.  •.n-rmany, 
and  studied  eiieinistrv  and  minendoijv  in  th-  iMii\.  r-,it\  f,.r  n 
year,an«l  then  to  the  Hoyal  S<d»«K>l  of  Minesa;  .  ^ 

wheiv  he  studied  mining  en^finwrinu  for  two  years. 

lieturnin;:  to  New  York,  li  ,. 

I'aeific  islands  in  sean-h  of  i.i."-i>.i  r  ■ 

lie  thus  .spent  thr«.i\vears.     In  ls(iil-<i:;         ,  u 

the  Unitetl  States  naval  s«'rviee  at  Port  Royal,  South  Carolina,  as 
judge  advocate.     In   IStlll   he  undertook    the    nmnageiiieiit    of 
•   <i>p|»er-min<'s  on   Lak--  S  .  andj-  '   in    the 

...-.•very  anil  development   of  ions  (  ..ud  He<da 

and  other  mines.     In  lS(Ki  he  !•  1  an  aj>i  •  nt  as  pro- 

fessor of  niininp  engini'crinR  in  the  Massachus^'tts  lu.stitute  of 
Technology,  which  he  declined  two  years  later,  without  haWng 
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entered  upon  its  duties.  In  the  same  year  he  went  to  the  West 
Indies  to  examine  phosphatic  guano  deposits  there.  In  1867  he 
became  assistant  geologist  of  the  United  States  Greological 
Survey  of  the  Fortieth  Parallel,  and  made  an  exhaustive  report, 
which  was  published  by  the  government.  After  revisiting 
England  in  1871  he  went  to  California,  and  for  seven  years  was 
engaged  as  a  consulting  expert  in  mining  enterprises.  During 
this  period  his  services  were  sought  by  foreign  governments  or 
private  capitalists  in  China,  Japan,  India,  and  South  America. 
His  other  engagements  caused  him  to  decline  many  such  apph- 
cations,  as  well  as  an  appointment  as  juror  at  the  Centennial 
Exposition  at  Philadelphia.  -He  was  a  commissioner  to  and 
jm'or  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1878,  and  made  a  report  on 
mining  industries  represented  there,  which  was  published  by  the 
United  States  government.  Since  1879  he  has  been  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  his  profession  as  a  geologist  and  mining  engineer, 
in  New  York.  In  1892  he  visited  southern  Europe,  and  exam- 
ined some  of  the  chief  mines  of  Spain  and  also  briefly  visited 
North  Africa.  In  1893  he  went  to  Ecuador  to  inspect  some  gold- 
mining  properties.  In  late  years  he  has  been  professionally 
concerned  in  some  of  the  chief  gold-,  silver-,  and  copper-mines  of 
the  West.  He  is  personally  interested  as  a  proprietor  in  mines 
in  California.  Besides  the  reports  ah-eady  mentioned,  Mr.  Hague 
has  written  many  articles  for  the  leading  magazines  and  reviews. 
Mr.  Hague  is  a  member  of  the  MetropoKtan,  Century,  Union 
League,  and  Down-Town  clubs  of  New  York,  the  Union  Club 
of  Boston,  and  the  Pacific  Union  Club  of  San  Francisco.  He 
belongs  also  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Ai't,  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  the  American  Geographical 
Society.  He  was  married,  in  1872,  to  Miss  Mary  Ward  Foote  of 
Guilford,  Connecticut,  a  daughter  of  George  A.  Foote,  who  was 
the  brother  of  the  mother  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher  and  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe.  Mrs.  Hague  died  in  1898,  leaving  two  daugh- 
ters, Marian  and  Eleanor,  and  one  son,  Wilham  Hague. 
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''piIKltK  ar<'  f.w  fi.'Ms  of  husii 
1      ill   wliicli   i-un-tTs  an*   mon-   iui'M-i 


•  niul  industry 
i"  n'(;«nl,  ami  wi* 
mi;;lit  add  mon-  iiistnn-tiw  to  study,  than  that  whifli  is  atTorded 
l)y  tho  tiuanciul  center  of  the  Westenj  world,  I'omprehi'nsivoly 
known  as  Wall  8tn'«'t.  TIuti'  sonu*  of  the  inost  meteoric  and 
spfctafular  sii  hav.-  Imh-ii  t\' '  '       There  ^  f  the 

must  disjistnni-  ; ;ivs  liavt-  imtu;.  •'■  siiildei.  ,,;•„.  and 

ruin.     Tlu-re,  t«xj,  some  of  the  most  .tial  fortunes  have 

!»«•<  II    amassed  hy  slow  nud   stea»ly  ffrowth  alun^  prudent  and 

onservative  lin.  -.      In  fnet.  Wall  Stn'et   i»  the  wlmle  husiness 

wiirld  in  epitouif.     There  is  no  process  that  is  not  to  be  found 

rrtlect»'d  there. 

In  like  mann<'r.  Wall  Street  enpigos  all  kinds  of  talent  and 
•  nerjry.  The  lawyer,  the  inventor,  the  mnnufaeturer.  all  tind 
Ml  it  op|M»rtunity  for  the  t"  their  '  ahilitie.s.     One 

opcnitor  displays  the  teinj-  lun-  ui  »»f  a  siiii'-Mian,  another  that 
of  a  military  h-ader,  a  third  that  of  the  pioneer  eolnnist.  Some 
lot  throu);h  intuition,  some  ui>on  matun*  judgment  after  full 
invo.«»tipition.  Caution  and  nishness,  timidity  and  valor,  opti- 
mism and  |M>ssimism.  an'  all  in  the  great  whirl 
ami  rush  of  the  mill  in  whi.  ..  ;■,....■■  ~  ..i.  inade  and  lost,  and 
the  business  of  a  eontini'ut  largely  e«»nt rolled. 

It  is  to  bo  obser\'ed,  too,  that  men  enter  upon  the  operations 
f  Wall  Street  under  vastly  varjing  ciremnstances.  Some  go 
iinr»'  poor,  to  lR*eom«'  rich.  Some  go  then>  rich,  to  increase 
their  wealth.  Some  an-  young,  and  grow  up  with  the  Street. 
Some  do  not  go  thither  until  they  an-  far  on  in  the  ebb  of  life. 
The  example  at  present  under  con.sideration  is  one  of  those  who 
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began  in  Wall  Street  at  an  early  age  and  with  slender  means, 
and  who  have  achieved  a  goodly  measure  of  success. 

A  typical  representative  of  the  energy,  enterprise,  and  success 
of  the  younger  generation  of  New  York  business  men  is  found 
in  George  M.  Hahn,  broker  and  financier,  of  Nos.  2  and  4  Wall 
Street.  He  was  born  in  New  York  city  in  1858,  and  was  edu- 
cated in  its  public  and  private  schools.  At  an  early  age  he 
entered  the  Street,  and  has  been  engaged  in  its  fascinating 
ojjerations  ever  since. 

He  began  work  in  the  world  of  finance  chiefly  on  his  own 
responsibility  and  on  his  own  not  too  ample  resources.  Energy, 
integrity,  and  shrewdness  were  his  most  valuable  capital,  and 
they  served  to  yield  him  handsome  profits. 

Seven  or  eight  years  ago  he  emerged  from  the  subordinate 
position  in  w^hich  he  had  at  fixst  been  employed,  as  the  head 
of  a  fine  estabhshment  of  his  own.  His  success  since  that  time 
has  been  noteworthy,  and  it  has  been  so  substantial  and  so  well 
founded  upon  business  integrity  as  to  reflect  the  highest  credit 
upon  the  man  who  has  achieved  it.  His  business  comprises 
the  buying  and  selhng  of  the  choicest  lines  of  securities  in  the 
market,  not  only  for  speculation,  but  for  permanent  investment. 

He  has  paid  little  attention  to  politics,  apart  from  the  duties 
of  a  pi'ivate  citizen.  Neither  has  he  made  himself  conspicuous 
in  club  life,  though  he  is  a  member  of  several  first-class  organi- 
zations. Among  these  are  the  New  York  Athletic  Club,  Pales- 
tine Commandery  of  Knights  Templar,  and  Mecca  Temple  of  the 
Mystic  Shrine. 

He  was  married  some  years  ago  in  this  city  to  Miss  Kitty 
Hardy. 
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.1  \MI^    llMoKii;    II  \M|  |>i  IV 

♦TI^IIK  clftinis  of  long  desofiit"  aro  not  on  empty  t'ution.     Evi'ii 
\    in  this  land  it  is  yet  im|)ossil»lc>  to  ignon*  family  iliKtinotion, 
or  to  D'^iinl  without  intert««t  tin*  projjn'ss  of  sii  ■•  jjenera- 

tions  of  on«'  st«M'k  fi-om  «'min<'n<H'  in  th»«  Old  \\..iUl,  thr«>unh 
loyal  distinrtion  in  th«»  Now.  t<«  tl:*-  '•••''•••.st  worth  in  th**  lat♦•^t 
and  |>r«Mnt  nu-mlMTs,     Sui-h  a  f;i  ^  that  of  which  .Tanu»8 

H<M>krr  llanuTMlcy  is  thr  pn-wnt  n*pn'««*nt«tivr. 

Th«'  patonud  sitli*  of  tin*  hoUM'  is  tnierd  luu'k  to  Ilutro  If  Kin^e, 
wliM  wrnt  fn»ni  ProvftK-f,  Fnm<'  ,  to  Kn^laitd  alxHit  \'.H'A\  and 
arquip'da  larjjf  ••>tat<',  whii-h  was  naniisl  Hanifrslry.  Sir  'I  lirJi 
liainrrslry,  a  ^n^-'it  nn-ndiant  in  tlu*  VmhI  and  Wrst  ln«i  .o, 

was  Lonl  Mayor  t)f  i^ondon  in  l(»-7.  His  p^'nt-fn^ndHon,  W  illiam 
Hanu'rsli'y,  was  an  oflit'or  in  tho  Hritisli  navy.  Ho  ^'tlh-d  in 
Now   York  alxnit    ITUi  and  plantod  l  •     '     '      .  .      Ho  was  a 

loadin;^  Mii-n-hant  i«f  tM^  .  ity  an<l  a  vr.-.. .    i  ;.uity  Church. 

His  son.  Andn>w   II  y.  was  an  imiMtrtant  morchant  and 

lanilowner  in  this  city,  nuil  Hamorsloy  Stn>ot.  now  Wost  Houston 
Htroot,  was  namod  for  him.     Ho  n>;  ^larv^in-t  St«'llo,  a  ^r^»ud- 

dniiirhtor  of  Thomas  (tonli>n.ono  -i  ii..  oriy^iiial  j»r<ipr  •  -  of 
Now  .lti>i-y,an<l  <hiof  justioo  of  thai  Stato.     Thoylia<ltt  is, 

William,  Thomas,  and  Lo\N-is  Cnrri",  and  two  daughtors.  ElixalM'th 
and  Luon»tia.  Tho  thinl  of  tho.so  .«<ons  married  Elizalx'th  Finnoy 
of  Vir>nnia,  and  ha<l  ono  daughtor.  who  novt-r  marriod.  and  two 
sons,  Andn'W  (ii>rdoti  an«l  .T<djn  William.  Of  thoso  two  sons, 
the  oldor,  Androw  <»ortlon,  was  a  lawyer  and  an  atta<'li^  of  the 
Amerioan  Lejjation  in  Paris  under  Mr.  Hive.s.  Ho  married 
Sarah  Ma.'^on  and  ha<l  one  «>n,  Louis  Cam'',  who  marriod  I^ily 
Price,  daughter  of  Commotloro  Price,  U.  S.  N.     The  la.st -named 
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lady,  after  her  husband's  death,  married  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, and  now,  by  her  thu*d  marriage,  is  Lady  Beresford. 
The  yoimger  son  of  the  first  Lewis  Carre  Hamersley,  John  Wil- 
ham  Hamersley,  was  educated  at  Columbia  College,  practised 
law  with  success,  traveled  widely,  and  devoted  much  attention 
to  religious  and  literary  work.  He  was  a  foimder  of  the  Union 
Club  and  a  member  of  the  Century  Club  and  St.  Nicholas 
Society.  He  was  conspicuously  concerned  in  persuading  Con- 
gress to  I'ecognize  the  Mexican  republic,  and  in  encouraging 
the  Mexicans  to  throw  off  the  French- Austrian  yoke.  Captain 
Mayne  Reid  made  him  the  hero  of  his  novel,  "•  The  Lone  Ranch." 
Mr.  Hamersley  married  Miss  Catherine  Livingston  Hooker, 
daughter  of  Judge  James  Hooker  of  Poughkeepsie,  and  had 
one  son,  James  Hooker  Hamersley,  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
and  three  daughters :  Virginia,  the  wife  of  Cortlandt  de  Peyster 
Field ;  Catherine  Livingston,  the  wife  of  John  Henry  Livingston, 
gi-eat-grandson  of  Chancellor  Livingston;  and  Helen  Reade, 
wife  of  Charles  D.  Stickney,  Jr. 

Other  ancestors  of  James  Hooker  Hamersley  were  Joseph 
Reade,  one  of  the  Provincial  Coimcil  of  New  York,  from  whom 
Reade  Street  took  its  name ;  Robert  Livingston,  member  of  the 
Colonial  Assembly,  and  founder  of  Livingston  Manor  on  the 
Hudson  River  ;  Pilyp  Pieterse  van  Schuyler,  captain  in  provin- 
cial forces  in  1667  ;  Brant  Ai-entse  Van  Schlictenhorst,  Governor 
of  the  colony  of  Rensselaerwyck  in  1618 ;  Thomas  Hooker,  one 
of  the  foxmders  of  Connecticut ;  and  Henry  Beekman,  who  ob- 
tained from  Queen  Anne  a  gTant  of  a  large  tract  of  land  in 
Dutchess  Coimty,  a  portion  of  which  is  in  Mr.  Hamersley's 
possession,  and  has  always  been  owned  by  the  family  since  the 
original  grant. 

James  Hooker  Hamersley  was  born  in  New  York  city  on 
January  26,  1811.  He  was  first  sent  to  school  in  Paris,  France, 
afterward  at  the  Poughkeepsie  Collegiate  Institute,  and  finally 
at  Columbia  College.  He  was  graduated  with  high  honors  and 
was  a  commencement  orator  in  1865,  then  entered  the  Law 
School  of  Columbia,  and  was  there  graduated  in  1867.  He  then 
studied  law  further  in  the  office  of  James  W.  Gerard,  then  a 
leader  of  the  New  York  bar,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  at  the 
bar.     From  his  Alma  Mater  he  received  the  degrees  of  A.  B.  and 
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A.  M.  For  about  ten  years  he  practised  his  profession  ^\^th 
success.  He  was  coimectetl  with  a  number  of  cases  of  the 
hiu'hi'st  inipoi-tance,  inchulin;;  that  coucemini,'  the  openinj^  of 
Church  Strt't't  in  tliis  city,  in  which  lie  was  defeated  in  the 
lower  courts,  but  which  he  persistently  carried  from  one  tribunal 
to  another,  until  at  last  the  Coui't  of  Appeals  gave  a  unanimous 
decision  in  his  favor. 

He  retired  from  the  bar  to  iiian:iLr<'  his  own  larire  estate,  and 
to  devote  his  attention  to  travel,  literature,  and  philanthropic 
works.  At  one  time  he  planned  a  public  career.  He  was  sent 
to  the  licpuldican  State  Convention  in  1877,  and  later  was 
nominated  for  the  State  Assembly  in  the  Eleveutli  Distrii-t,  but 
witlidrew  in  favor  of  his  friend  William  Waldorf  Astor,  to  who.se 
success  at  the  polls  he  largely  coiitrilmted.  For  many  yeai-s  he 
was  a  tlirector  of  the  Knickerbocker  Fire  In.surance  Company. 
He  has  made  numerous  voyages  to  Eiu-ope,  and  has  traveled 
t'roin  the  Meditcnanean  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Before  he  was 
twelve  years  old  he  had  climbed  \'csuvius  afoot,  seen  .several 
crowntvl  hea<ls  and  ni'arly  a  score  of  European  capitals,  and  been 
presented  to  l'<i|ic  i'iu^  I.\.  A  lover  of  books,  he  jK).s,sesses  a 
line  library  and  spcntis  mm  h  time  therein.  His  contributions 
to  eurreiit  literature  have  been  numerous  in  j»oetry  and  prose, 
on  tojui's  eonnected  with  tnivels,  religion,  jtolitics,  and  othei"s 
that  are  of  living  intei-est  to  the  age  in  whii-h  he  lives.  It  is  for 
his  poems,  however,  that  he  will  be  In^st  known  and  longest  re- 
membered. A  charming  volume  of  these  was  jMiblished  in  189H, 
entitled  "The  Seven  Voices,"  to  wit:  the  Voice  of  Cupid; 
\'oice  from  Kivers,  Lakes,  and  Mountains;  Voice  from  the  Sea; 
Voice  from  Foivign  Climes;  Voice  of  the  Pa.st;  Voice  of  the 
Future;  and  Voice  fn)m  Everj'where.  These  topics  show  the 
range  of  Mr.  Ilamersley's  literaiy  interest.  Among  the  most 
popular  of  the  poems  are  "The  Countersign,"  "Yellow  Roses," 
"Fog  Curtain,"  "The  Midnight  Sun,"  "  Ronkonkoma," 
"  Masconomo,"  and  "  Voice  of  the  Breakers." 

The  appearance  of  this  volume  was  hailed  with  a  choiiis  of 
critical  commendation  from  many  sources.  "Mr.  Hamereley  has 
an  ear  for  melody  and  a  facility  in  rhyming,"  said  the  "  New 
York  Herald."  "  I  praise  Mr.  Hamereley  as  a  poet  first  of  all," 
said  the  "  Home  Journal's"  reWewer,  "because  he  is  .simple  and 
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unaffected,  the  sentiment  of  the  verses  pure  and  sweet.  In 
this  beautiful  volume  Mr.  Hamersley  has  strewn  the  trail  of  his 
travels  from  the  ever-imposing  Hudson,  over  the  sea,  to  many 
'an  old  poetic  mountain,'  with  flowers  of  thought  as  sweet  as 
those  'Yellow  Roses'  of  which  he  sings.  But  there  are  many 
poems  in  this  volume  which  will  give  keen  pleasure.  ...  I  do 
not  believe  any  New-Yorker  can  read  his  'Voice  on  the  Hudson 
and  Adirondacks'  without  an  answering  throb."  "Mr.  Hamers- 
ley's  verse,"  said  the  "  Buffalo  Express,"  "  is  fluent  and  musi- 
cal." "He  has  the  true  poetic  instinct,"  said  the  "New  York 
Observer."  "A  collection  of  sweet,  tender,  and  noble  lines," 
said  the  "Boston  Globe." 

Mr.  Hamersley  is  a  member  of  many  important  social  organi- 
zations, among  them  being  the  University,  Metropolitan,  City, 
and  Badminton  clubs,  the  St.  Nicholas  Society,  the  Sons  of  the 
Revolution,  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars,  the  New  York  His- 
torical Society,  the  New  York  Law  Institute,  the  American 
Oeographical  Society,  and  the  Knickerbocker  Bowling  Club,  of 
which  latter  he  is  president.  He  is  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Twenty-third  Street  branch  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  vice-president  of  the  Babies'  Hos- 
pital, an  honorary  manager  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Society 
ior  Seamen,  and  is  interested  in  many  other  benevolent  works. 

He  was  mai-ried,  on  April  30,  1888,  to  Miss  Margarent  Willing 
Chisolm,  a  daughter  of  William  Eddings  Chisolm,  who  was  a 
member  of  a  distinguished  Sovith  Carolina  family.  Mrs.  Ham- 
ersley's  mother  was  a  daughter  of  John  Rogers,  an  honored 
citizen  of  New  York,  as  a  memorial  to  whom  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  Holy  Communion  was  built  by  his 
widow.  Mrs.  Hamersley  is  also  a  grand-niece  of  William 
Augustus  Muhlenberg,  the  famous  Protestant  Episcopal  preacher 
and  writer,  and  founder  of  St.  Luke's  Hospital.  Her  charming 
disposition,  fine  culture,  and  benevolent  heart  have  made  Mrs. 
Hamersley  equally  a  favorite  in  society  and  a  fellow-worker  with 
her  husband  in  his  lihilanthropic  efforts.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ham- 
ersley have  had  three  children :  Margaret  Rogers,  who  died  in 
infancy,  Catherine  Livingston,  born  on  May  8,  1891,  and  Louis 
Oordon,  born  on  July  20,  1892. 
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AMONG  tho  comrades  of  William  Ponii  in  his  settlement  in 
-i-^  this  country  were  three  hrothei's  nanHtl  Ilarncd.  They 
were  fellow-members  with  him  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  came 
hither  to  escape  from  the  persecution  that  was  directed  at  their 
faith.  They  sfttk-tl  at  tin-  place  now  knt)wn  as  Woodbridge,  in 
New  Jersey,  and  there  their  descendants  have  larjjely  made  their 
homes.  One  son  of  the  family  three  geneiiit ions  ago  went  to 
Richmond,  Virginia,  and  settled  there,  ami  there  his  son  and 
that  son's  son  weiv  luirn.  The  last-mentioned  descendant. 
iSamuel  Walker  Hanied,  was  a  ship-builder.  He  man'ied  a  young 
lady  of  Newark,  New  .lei-sey,  and  lived  for  .some  time  at  IVrt 
Bj'ron,  New  York. 

Charles  Augustus  Ilanied  was  born  of  this  parentage,  at  Port 
Bynm.  on  March  :{((.  1S4(I.  He  was  entered  as  a  student  at  the 
Hoys'  Acatlemy  .ind  Nonnal  School  at  Albany,  but  at  an  early 
agi'  was  compelleil  to  leave  school  and  work  for  a  living.  This 
was  before  he  was  fairly  "in  his  teens."  He  worked  for  Hugli 
J.  Hastings  in  the  oflice  of  the  Albany  "  Kni<-kerboeker"  news- 
paper. .\t  fifteen  he  was  emjdoyed  in  the  oflice  of  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad  at  Albany.  Then,  while  on  leave  of  ab- 
sence from  that  place,  through  the  influence  of  Tlnn*low  Weed 
he  secured  a  place  as  page  in  the  State  A.ssembly  for  half  a 
tenn.  On  account  of  his  intelligence,  industiy.  and  geneml 
merits  he  was  ivappoiuted  for  the  n-maining  half  of  that  tenii. 
Then  he  went  back  to  the  railroad  office.  In  1858  he  again  got 
leave  of  absence,  and  improved  it  by  securing,  through  Gideon  J. 
Tucker,  Secretary-  of  State,  the  appointment  of  messenger  and 
secretary  to  Thomas  J.  Alvord,  S])eakor  of  the  Assembly,  in 
which  place  he  was  industrious  and  capable,  and  received  one 
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hundred  dollars  pay  for  extra  services.  At  the  end  of  the  session 
he  returned  to  the  raihoad,  and  then,  in  1859,  came  to  this  city. 

His  first  work  here  was  as  shipping- clerk  in  the  office  of  Gr.  W. 
Powers  &  Co.  A  month  later  he  was  made  receiving-clerk  also, 
and  at  the  end  of  five  months  more  he  resigned  the  places 
and  went  to  Savannah,  Greorgia,  to  seek  railroad  employment. 
Finding  no  suitable  place  open,  he  went  into  the  trading  and  ex- 
press business.  This  was  interrupted  by  the  Civil  War.  He 
found  that  he  must  either  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  secessionists  or 
come  North.     He  chose  the  latter,  and  returned  to  New  York. 

He  had  only  twenty-six  dollars  when  he  arrived  here,  and  was 
hungry.  But  he  would  not  ask  for  aid,  but  only  for  employ- 
ment. This  he  found  at  last  in  a  butter  store,  where  he  worked 
day  and  night,  Sundays  and  holidays,  and  got  five  dollars  a  week. 
After  eleven  months  he  left  the  place  because  his  employer  would 
not  increase  his  salary,  and  got  into  the  Appraiser's  stores,  and 
then  the  United  States  Weigher's  office,  but  after  a  brief  experience 
there  he  decided  to  set  up  in  business  for  himself.  In  1869, 
shortly  before  "Black  Friday,"  he  began  in  Wall  Street.  By  hard 
work  he  made  enough  to  buy  himself  a  seat  in  the  Stock  Exchange 
in  1871.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  steadily  and  successfully 
operating  in  Wall  Street.  He  has  passed  through  several  serious 
panics  in  the  Street,  but  has  never  failed  to  meet  all  his  obliga- 
tions, and  has  always  commanded  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
all  with  whom  he  has  come  in  contact. 

Mr.  Harned  is  a  member  of  Ivanhoe  Lodge,  F.  and  A.  Masons, 
and  was  the  Master  thereof  in  1873  and  1874.  He  was  married 
at  Albany,  in  1863,  to  Miss  Caroline  L.  Barnard,  by  whom  he  has 
had  eight  children.  Of  these,  six  are  now  living :  Mrs.  Carrie  H. 
Bu'dseye,  Mrs.  Daisy  H.  Freeman,  JMiss  Mamie  Harned,  Miss 
Grace  Harned,  Miss  Jennie  Harned,  and  Norman  Harned. 


EDWAKi)  HAScoMi?  II Ai;i'i;i; 


MORE  than  three  centuries  Ufjo  Sir  WilUani  Harper  was  Lord 
Mayor  of  London.  He  was  a  nieiiihcr  of  a  family  ah'eady 
honored  and  worthy  of  honoi*s  in  Eiij^hiuil.  In  a  later  ;;enera- 
tion  some  of  its  meml)ers  emij^rated  to  this  New  Kiii^laiul  of  the 
West  and  settled  in  Delawaiv.  There,  in  Kent  County,  in  the 
eaily  half  of  the  eentury,  lived  Charles  Harper,  a  nierehant  well 
known  for  his  ahility  and  inte;;nty.  He  was  married  ti>  Martha 
llanlcastle,  a  inemlter  of  an  i-xeellent  Southern  family  settled 
in  Maryland,  and  to  them  was  horn  on  September  4, 1842,  a  son, 
to  whom  they  gave  the  name  of  Edward  Haseoinli. 

When  the  lioy  was  only  thirteen  yeai-s  old  he  was  left  father- 
less, and  the  estate  was  not  lar^t".  Then-fore  he  promi)tly  set 
out  to  earn  his  own  livinj^  and  at  the  siinie  time  to  edueate  him- 
self. I'i>r  six  years  he  was  a  elerk  in  a  store  at  Dover,  Delaware. 
Then,  young  as  lie  wa.s,  he  organized  a  eompany  of  troops  for 
the  F»'deral  Army  in  the  Civil  War.  For  .some  reason  it  was 
n(»t  aeeepted,  and  young  Harper  thereupon  went  hack  to  his 
pn'i>aration  for  a  l)usiness  career.  After  a  Vnnlliant  career  as 
student  in  a  busine.ss  college,  he  entered  a  Philadelphia  hanking 
house,  and  was  rapidly  advanced  through  successive  gi'ades  until 
he  was  the  tinn's  ehii-f  manager. 

In  18GS  Mr.  Harper  tm-ued  his  attention  to  life-in.sunince,  in 
wliich  impoi-tant  busine.ss  liis  best  work  was  thereafter  to  be 
done.  His  first  work  was  done  as  Western  manager  of  the 
Commonwealth  Company  of  New  York,  in  whicli  be  was  so  suc- 
cessful that  he  was  quiekly  promoted  to  the  place  of  general 
superintendent.  He  remained  with  that  company  until  it  went 
out  of  existence.  Then  other  places  were  offered  to  him  on 
every  band.     He  accepted  that  of  New  York  manager  of  the 
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John  Hancock  Company  of  Boston,  and  in  it  achieved  further 
success.  He  induced  the  company,  for  the  iirst  time  in  America, 
to  adopt  the  "  prudential,"  or  "  industrial,"  system  of  insm-ance 
for  people  of  small  means,  a  system  which  has  since  attained 
enormous  proportions. 

In  1880  Mr.  Harper  severed  his  connection  with  the  John 
Hancock  Company  and  earned  into  effect  his  long-cherished 
scheme  of  founding  a  new  company  on  a  purely  "  mutual " 
basis,  with  no  stock-holders  nor  trustees  save  the  pohcy-holders 
themselves,  among  whom  all  the  profits  of  the  business  should 
be  divided.  It  was  to  be  a  cooperative  organization,  insuring 
the  lives  of  members  at  cost.  The  ventiu-e  was  greeted  by  many 
with  ridicule  and  denunciation.  But  the  rapid  growth  and  vast 
success  of  the  Mutual  Reserve  Fund  Life  Association  have 
amply  vindicated  Mr.  Harper's  wisdom.  On  September  16, 1881, 
Mr.  Harper  became  president  of  the  association,  and  held  that 
place  until  his  death.  In  the  first  month  of  his  presidency  the 
business  of  the  association  amounted  to  $1,000,000.  The  month 
before  his  death  the  new  business  of  the  home  oflBce  was  nearly 
$8,000,000,  all  claims  were  paid,  and  a  reserve  fund  of  nearly 
$4,000,000  was  on  hand.  The  association  had  100,000  members, 
with  over  $300,000,000  insurance.  Then,  on  July  2,  1895,  Mr. 
Harper  died. 

He  had  been  a  conspicuous  force  in  politics  on  the  Republican 
side.  He  had  reached  the  highest  degree  in  Masonry.  He  was 
an  active  member  of  the  Baptist  Church.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  New  York  Board  of  Trade,  and  of  the  Constitution,  Lotos, 
Manhattan,  Athletic,  Arkwright,  Church,  and  Patria  clubs  of 
New  York,  of  the  New  York  Geographical  Society,  and  of  the 
St.  George's  Clul)  of  London.  He  was  married  to  Emma  Uuder- 
hill,  a  member  of  the  distinguished  Westchester  County  family 
of  that  name. 

Mr.  Harper's  remains  are  resting  at  Mount  Hope,  Westchester 
County,  New  York. 


'.-»'*>^t— .  -;r??^^. 


.M()i;i;i^  iii,.m;\   iiav.ma.n 

'^1^11 1;  cosmopolitan  puimlatinn  of  the  United  States,  and 
I-  I'Specially  of  its  metropolis,  is  made  up  of  people  of  every 
tiilx'  and  nation,  and  from  every  land  under  the  whole  heavens. 
There  is  no  state,  however  an«'ient  or  however  modem,  or 
f^-eat  or  small,  or  famous  or  ohscure,  that  does  not  make  its 
eontriltutioii.  The  former  duehy  of  Nassau  in  (Jennany,  since 
1S()()  foreildy  incorporated  into  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  bears 
one  of  the  historic  names  of  Europe.  It  has  jjiven  al.so,  throuj^h 
the  Netherlandisli  hranch  of  its  dueal  family,  its  ancient  name 
to  towns  and  .streets  and  institutions  of  jjreat  number  in  the 
I'nited  States. 

From  the  oriLfinal  duchy  of  Na.ssjui  not  a  few  esteemed  citi- 
zens of  the  I'nited  States  luive  <'ome.  Amon;.j  them,  in  the  la.st 
;,'euemti(m,  was  Henry  Ilaynum,  who  settled  in  the  city  of  New 
York  and  became  a  stable  proprietor.  lie  not  oidy  became  a 
thoroughly  iiatunilizi'il  and  aeelimated  American,  but  he  manned 
an  American  wife,  a  native  of  New  York,  who  had  been  educated 
in  the  old  Mroonie  Street  public  .s<diool. 

To  li'iiiy  and  Kmma  liayman  was  born  Moms  Henrj' Hay- 
man,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  March  5,  1S()4.  He  was 
educated  in  the  i)ublic  s(diools  of  the  city,  attendint;  at  first 
No.  40,  and  jd'terwai'd  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
which  forms  the  highest  department  of  the  public-.school  sy.s- 
tem.  Finally,  adoi>ting  the  law  as  his  profession,  he  pursued  a 
course  in  tiu'  Law  School  of  New  York  University. 

During  his  student  life,  and  prior  to  his  suceessfid  entry  upon 
the  practice  of  the  law,  Mr.  Hayman  was  for  a  time  engaged  iii 
teaching  in  New  York  city. 

Having  successfully  completed  the  university  law  course,  Mr. 
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Hayman  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1888,  and  thereupon  began 
the  practice  of  his  chosen  profession  in  New  York.  His  practice 
has  been  general  in  character,  embracing  nearly  all  departments 
of  litigation,  and  he  has  attained  both  prosperity  and  estimable 
repute. 

Mr.  Hayman  has  held  no  political  office,  and  indeed  has  been 
a  candidate  for  none,  preferring,  at  least  for  the  present,  to  devote 
his  entire  attention  to  the  prosecution  of  his  professional  work. 
He  has,  however,  become  interested  in  some  business  enter- 
prises outside  of  his  profession.  He  is  now  president  of  the 
Clolden  Chest  Mining  Company,  and  also  president  of  the 
Columbian  Land  and  Investment  Company. 

Mr.  Hayman  is  not  identified  with  many  clubs  or  other  social 
organizations.  Among  those  with  which  he  is  connected  is  the 
Progress  Club,  of  which  he  is  financial  secretary. 

He  was  married  in  New  York,  on  April  17,  1892,  to  Miss 
Dora  Docter  of  Port  Henry,  New  York. 
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^^RKDEKICK  ROWLAND  HAZARD,  who  was  boru  at  Peace 
l)al(',  Khodo  Island,  on  .lune  14,  1858,  is  the  son  of  Row- 
land Hazard  and  Mar;ran'l  Rtiod  Hazard.  His  father,  who  died 
in  181)8,  was  a  pronunrnt  nianntat-tuR-r  of  wook-n  j^oods,  trea- 
suriM*  of  the  Pcaeo  Dale  Maiiufaeturinj;  Company,  and  itresidmt 
n\'  the  Solvay  Process  Company,  niakei-s  of  alkali.  Mr.  Ila/.ard 
is  a  ltrotln>r  of  Rowland  (Jih.son  Hazard,  Mi.ss  Cni"olini-  Hazard, 
prt'sidt'iit  of  Wcllfslfv  ('ollfCf,  Mi"s.  N.  T.  Bacon  of  I'cacc  Dale, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Mrs.  Irving  Kislu-r  of  New  Havfii.  Conncfti- 
eut.  Hi'  is  a  jfran'l-**""  *»f  Rowland  (lih.son  Hazard,  ant hor  of 
"  Ilaziird  i»n  tin-  Will"  ami  ntln-r  works,  an<l  a  d<'.scfn<lant  of 
Thomas  Hazard,  who  came  fruiii  l-]n;;Iand  and  settled  at  Huston 
in  1  (;:{.'). 

Mr.  ilaziird  rcccive<l  in  his  youth  a  lilwral  education.  He 
attended  elementary  schools  nt  Pe4ice  Dale  and  Kinj^ston,  Rhode 
Island,  and  the  Provideiiee  Enirlish  and  Cla.ssical  School.  Thence, 
in  1ST7,  he  went  t<>  Brown  I'ldvei-sity,  from  which  he  was  jn'ad- 
uatetl  in  1881  with  the  dejjrce  of  A.  B.  Thn-e  years  later  he 
received  the  deforce  of  A,  M.  in  course,  having  meantime  givou 
more  than  a  year  to  special  chemical  work,  partly  at  the  French 
chemical  works  of  Solvay  ct  Cie.,  at  Domhasle,  near  Xan<-y.  On 
returninj;  to  the  United  States  in  the  spring  of  1884,  he  went 
to  Syracuse,  New  York,  and  there  became  a.ssi.stant  trea.surer  of 
the  Solvay  I*roeess  Comjmny,  manufactuivrs  of  alkali.  During 
1881-83  he  was  connected  with  the  Peace  Dale  Manufactur- 
ing,' Company  as  a  student  of  the  woolen  manufacturing  in<Iustry. 

Tin-  practical  business  career  of  Mr.  Hazard  began  in  May, 
1884,  with  his  connection  with  the  Solvay  Pi'ocess  Company,  at 
Symcuse.     The  early  history  of  that  company  is  one  of  experi- 
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ment  and  struggles.  It  had  to  adapt  principles  and  apparatus 
to  new  and  unknown  conditions,  and  in  so  doing  now  and  then 
met  with  failm*e,  though  in  the  long  run  it  made  successful 
progress.  In  all  this  work  Mr.  Hazard  was  prominently  associ- 
ated with  W.  B.  Cogswell,  the  treasurer  and  general  manager. 
In  1890  he  succeeded  Mr.  Cogswell  as  treasurer,  the  latter  re- 
maining general  manager.  The  business  of  the  company  steadily 
iuci-eased,  and  at  present  its  daily  output  at  Syracuse  is  about 
six  hundred  tons  of  alkali,  and  at  Detroit,  where  it  has  branch 
works,  five  hundred  tons.  The  capital  has  been  increased  fi'om 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  five  million  dollars,  and  the 
number  of  employees  from  less  than  two  hundred  to  more  than 
forty-five  hundred.  Mr.  Hazard  l)ecame  president  of  this  com- 
pany upon  the  death  of  his  father  in  1898. 

In  addition  Mr.  Hazard  has  been,  since  1888,  a  director  and 
treasurer  of  the  Split  Rock  Cable  Road  Company  of  Syracuse ; 
since  1889  a  director  and  treasurer  of  the  Tully  Pipe  Line  Com- 
pany of  Syracuse ;  since  1892  a  du'ector  of  the  Conmiercial 
National  Bank  of  Syracuse ;  since  1894  a  director  and  treasui'er 
of  the  Semet  Solvay  Company  of  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania; 
since  1896  a  director  of  the  Fu-st  National  Bank  of  Syracuse ; 
and  since  1898  a  director  of  the  Peace  Dale  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany of  Peace  Dale,  Rhode  Island.  He  has  held  no  public 
office  save  that  of  President  of  the  village  of  Solvay,  near  Syi-a- 
cuse,  since  its  organization  in  1894.  He  makes  his  home  in  that 
village,  and  has  there  a  fine  farm.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Uni- 
versity, Citizens',  and  S^Tacuse  clubs  of  Syracuse  ;  the  Univer- 
sity and  Transportation  clubs  and  the  Down-Town  Association 
of  New  York  ;  the  Detroit  Club  of  Detroit,  Michigan  ;  and  the 
American  Chemical  Society,  the  American  Cleographical  Society, 
and  the  American  Society  of  Mining  Engineers. 

Mr.  Hazard  was  married  on  May  29,  1886,  at  Syracuse,  to 
Miss  Dora  Gannett  Sedgwick,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Charles  B. 
Sedgwick  of  that  city.     He  has  three  daughters  and  two  sons. 
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A!MONG  till'  foremost  practitioiiors  of  tin-  now  braiicli  of 
-^A.  the  heuliiif?  art  wliich  lu'ai*s  the  name  of  osteopathy  is  Dr. 
(leorpe  .Tai'oh  Ili'hner  of  New  York.  He  is  a  t'aiia<Uaii  l»y 
nativity,  havinj,'  hecii  honi  at  WiUiamshur;;.  ( hitario,  on  .lanuary 
21,  1SG(),  the  .son  of  Z.  K.  and  An^ehn.'  HoUister  llehner.  His 
^grandparents  on  Itoth  sides  of  the  family  were  of  tlennan  ori'rin, 
and  nioveil  into  Canada  from  N»'\v  York  State  alumt  ISl'J.  lie 
rtH-eived  a  i;ood  etlueation  at  Ux'al  .schools,  anil  then  left  his 
father's  farm  for  nit-rcantile  life.  For  a  time  he  was  shippinjj- 
clerk  and  .salesman  tor  tinns  at  St.  Panl,  Minnesota,  and  tnivel- 
inj.j  sidesman  for  lar^je  factories  at  Milwaukee,  \Yisi'onsin.  In 
the  meantime  his  inclinations  were  tnrninf;  more  and  more 
stron;,'ly  toward  the  medical  profession,  and  he  hepm,  while 
pnrsuinj;  his  mercantile  career,  to  prepare  himself  to  enter  a 
medical  collcjje. 

.Tiist  as  he  was  ahoiit  to  enter  a  medieal  c<»llej;e  at  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  however,  osteopathy  was  hrou'xht  to  his  attention.  A 
memher  of  his  family,  whom  other  physii-ians  had  failed  to  cure, 
led  him  to  investii^ate  it.  He  was  profoundly  impressed  with 
the  theory  and  i>raetiee,  and  determined  to  devote  himself  to  its 
study.  Dr.  Hehner  .says:  "The  science  of  o.steopathy  depends 
upou  the  principles  of  anatomy  and  physiolo^'y  for  its  results. 
It  is  a  seienee  of  treating  disease  without  drugs  or  knife,  dis- 
covered in  1HT4  by  Dr.  A.  T.  Still.  It  is  based  on  the  principle 
that  di.sease  is  caused  by  some  part  of  the  human  mechanism 
V)eing  out  of  proper  adjustment,  namely,  misplaced  bone,  carti- 
latjc.  li<jament,  adlii'sious,  muscular  contractions,  etc.,  resulting 
in  unnatural  prcssui-e  on,  or  obstruction  to.  nerve,  blood,  or 
lymph  so  essential  for  the  vitality,  nutrition,  and  the  perfonu- 
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ance  of  the  normal  function  of  each  and  every  part  of  the  human 
organism.  By  means  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  hi;man 
mechanism  and  a  highly  developed  sense  of  touch,  the  osteopath, 
through  the  agency  or  use  of  the  bones  (especially  the  long  ones 
which  he  uses  as  levers),  correctly  adjusts  the  misplaced  parts, 
reestablishing  the  freedom  of  action  of  all  fluids,  forces,  or  sub- 
stances pertaining  to  life." 

He  entered  the  American  School  of  Osteopathy  at  Kirksville, 
Missom'i,  and  there,  on  March  2,  1886,  was  graduated  with  the 
degree  of  D.  O.,  or  Doctor  of  Osteopathy.  At  that  time  oste- 
opathy was  nowhere  legally  recognized,  and  the  practice  of  it 
was  not  sanctioned  in  any  State  of  the  Union.  Dr.  Helmer  first 
went  to  Colorado  and  began  his  practice.  Although  he  met 
with  success  there,  he  came  East  after  six  months  to  fulfil  a  pre- 
vious engagement,  and  settled  at  Chelsea,  Vermont.  There  also 
he  was  successful  in  practice,  but  he  found  himself  strongly  op- 
posed by  the  "  regular  "  schools  of  medicine.  A  bill  was  intro- 
duced into  the  Legislature  prohibiting  the  practice  of  osteopathy 
in  Vermont.  Dr.  Helmer  hastened  to  Montpeher,  and  at  a 
public  hearing  discussed  the  matter  before  the  Legislature  to 
such  effect  that  not  only  was  the  hostile  bill  dropped,  but  another 
was  passed  recognizing  and  officially  sanctioning  the  practice  of 
osteopathy  in  that  State. 

Dr.  Helmer  came  to  New  York  on  January  5,  1897,  and  estab- 
lished himself  in  that  city  as  a  practitioner  of  osteopathy.  He 
has  met  with  much  prosperity,  and  has,  by  his  example  and  his 
writings,  contributed  much  to  the  extension  of  the  practice.  He 
is  president  of  the  New  York  State  Society  of  Osteopathists,  a 
prominent  member  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Osteopathy,  being  one  of  its  first  officers,  a  member  of 
the  Medical  Relief  Society  of  New  York  city,  and  also  of  the 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  the  Royal  Arcanum. 

Dr.  Helmer  is  a  member  of  the  Madison  Avenue  Baptist 
Church.  He  is  married  and  has  twin  daughters,  May  and 
Katherine. 
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CECIT,   CAMPHKIT    TIICCINS 

C1ECIL  CAMPJiKLL  II  K  i(}INS,  at  one  time  an  intiuential 
''  political  leader,  lonj;  a  successful  lawyer,  and  a  pojtular 
club-man  in  two  countries,  is  descended  on  the  paternal  side 
from  a  family  which  lam*-  from  Emrland  and  settled  in  Virjjinia 
and  Maiyland  nu»rc  than  two  and  a  half  centuries  aj;o,  ami  for 
many  ^fiu'rations  were  prosperous  jdantcrs  in  tliosc  States.  On 
his  mother's  side  he  comes  from  the  Scotch  family  of  Campbell, 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  in  Scotland,  the  Scoteh-Irish  family 
of  ]-{utler,  also  eminent,  tin-  English  family  of  Stearns,  and  the 
Frencii  llu<;uenot  family  of  Sigouniey.  all  oi  which  settled  at 
Oxford.  Massiiehu.setts.  His  mother's  maiden  name  was  Celia 
Campbell.  His  father  was  Samuel  Hale  Hippins,  I).  D.,  a  well- 
known  preacher  and  theolotfian. 

Mr.  lligf,'ins  was  boni  on  Aujfust  28,  1850,  at  Ko.xbiu^-,  Massa- 
chu.sett.s,  now  an  im|H)rtant  part  of  the  city  of  Boston.  He 
received  a  careful  education  in  prinuiry  and  i>reparatory  schools, 
and  was  then  matrieulatfd  at  Princeton  Collejje,  New  Jei-sey. 
There  he  pui"sued  the  regular  ctdleiriate  coui*se  with  distinction, 
and  was  <;raduateil  with  the  de^jree  of  B.  A.  in  1871.  Selecting 
the  legal  profession  as  his  occupation  in  life,  he  then  came  to 
New  York  and  entennl  the  Law  School  of  Columbia  College, 
under  I*rofe.ssor  Theodore  W.  Dwight.  Thei*e  he  was  successful 
as  a  student,  and  was  graduated  with  the  degree  of  LL.  B.  in 
1873.  The  next  year  he  received  the  degree  of  M.  A.  from 
Princeton. 

On  leaving  the  Columbia  Law  School  Mr.  Higgins  was  ad- 
mitted to  practice  at  the  bar.  He  entered  the  office  of  Colonel 
George  Bliss,  who  was  at  that  time  LTnited  States  attorney  for 
the  Southern  District  of  New  York,  and  there  rapidly  developed 
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facility  in  the  practical  application  of  the  legal  principles  with 
which  he  had  familiarized  himself  in  the  law  school.  Later  he 
entered  the  office  of  John  L.  Cadwalader,  and  when  the  latter 
accepted  the  office  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  under  Secre- 
tary Hamilton  Fish,  Mr.  Higgins  became  managing  clerk  in  the 
office  of  Messrs.  Eaton  &  Tailer,  commencing  practice  a  few 
months  later.  His  career  as  a  lawyer  has  throughout  been 
marked  with  gi^eat  success. 

Mr.  Higgins  has  not  recently  taken  an  active  part  in  political 
affairs.  He  was  formerly  for  some  years  a  leader  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  the  old  Seventh  Assembly  District,  there  being 
associated  with  his  kinsman,  Peter  B.  Olney,  Judge  Martin  T. 
McMahon,  and  other  prominent  men.  Later  he  was  one  of  the 
committee  appointed  by  the  Young  Men's  Democratic  Club  to 
confer  with  the  so-called  Brunswick  Hotel  Committee  in  organ- 
izing and  perfecting  the  movement  out  of  which  grew  the 
County  Democracy.  He  was  the  secretary  of  the  meeting  at 
Cooper  Union  at  which  the  Committee  of  Fifty  was  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  reforming  the  Democratic  party  of  this  city, 
and  was  himself  a  member  of  that  committee. 

He  has  long  been  a  prominent  club-man.  For  nearly  twenty- 
five  years  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Union  League  Club  of 
this  city.  He  was  one  of  the  active  movers  in  the  reorganization 
and  revival  of  the  University  Club.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Westchester  Historical  Society  and  other  organizations  in  and 
near  New  York,  and  of  the  St.  George's  Club,  Hanover  Square 
London,  England. 

Mr.  Higgins  was  married,  on  September  17, 1887,  to  Miss  Susan 
Rush  of  Philadelphia.  She  is  a  daughter  of  Colonel  Richard 
Henry  Rush,  who  was  a  son  of  Richard  Rush,  a  grandson  of 
the  famous  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  and  a  great-grandson  of  Richard 
Stockton  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Higgins  have  one  son, 
Campbell  Higgins,  and  one  daughter,  Ceha  Campbell  Higgins. 
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'^  1^1  IK  "  Nostor  of  the  ciKur  tradf  "  of  tin*  Unit^'tl  States,  as  ho 
I  has  wi(l»3ly  l)oen  called,  David  Hirseh,  is  a  native  of  Hastatt, 
ill  file  (iiaiid  Duchy  of  Baden,  Germany.  At  the  a^'e  of  nine- 
teen he  fiitt-red  the  Austrian  army,  in  which  he  served  as  a 
captain.  In  middle  life  he  eanie  to  the  United  States,  settled 
for  a  tiino  at  St.  Louis,  and  then  enteri^l  the  Confederate  sennce 
in  the  C'ivil  War.  He  was  in  thi>  first  ••n^ajjonient  of  that  war, 
at  Canip  Jaekson,  Missouri,  and  later  was  pmvost-Tnarshal  at 
('oluml)us,  Kentucky.  After  the  war  he  contiinied  in  the  cii^ar 
manufacturini;  liusine.ss,  in  which  he  is  .still  larj^cly  «'nnai^e(l. 
His  wife,  lialieitc  llir>cli,  was  ))oni  in  Klehinj;en,  Baden. 

I-'erdinauil  llirsch,  .son  of  this  e»>uplo,  was  lM>ni  at  P''lehinKen. 
Haden,  oil  DiMciidier  (I.  is.")l.and  was  hroui^ht  to  this  country  in 
early  cliildhood.  His  education  in  school  was  limited  because 
of  his  own  unwilliniinoss  to  pursue  his  .stu«lics  further.  His 
father  wished  him  to  become  highly  educated,  and  offei-ed  to 
.send  him  to  the  Univei"sity  of  ('ambrid;;e,  Knirland,  for  five  years. 
The  alternative  was  that  he  should  i;o  to  work.  He  cho.se  the 
latter,  and  at  the  aj^e  of  thirteen  lie<,'an  to  leani  the  tnule  of  a 
cij^ar-niaker.  Then,  before  his  .seventeenth  year,  his  father 
sent  him  "on  the  road"  to  .sell  ciLrai*s,  and  thus  he  traveled  ex- 
tensively throuLrhout  the  country,  as  far  south  as  Texas  and  as  far 
west  as  the  Pacific  Coa.sf.  He  was  a  hard  and  con.seientious 
worker,  dreadin;;  neither  wind  nor  weather  nor  any  other  diffi- 
culties, and  ilaiuited  by  no  rivalry.  Thus  he  attained  the  success 
he  deserved,  and  probably  sold  as  many  cigars  in  the  years  he 
was  thus  em]doyed  as  any  other  man  in  America. 

After  a  few  years  in  such  service  for  his  father,  he  became  the 
sole  representative  on  the  ix)ad  of  the  great  house  of  Straitou  &. 
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Storm,  iu  which  place  he  remained  for  a  number  of  years.  Fi- 
nally, in  July,  1883,  he  embarked  in  business  on  his  own  account, 
as  a  manufacturer  of  clear  Havana  cigars,  in  which  he  has  ever 
since  been  successfully  engaged.  He  established  his  factory  at 
Key  West,  Florida,  in  1885,  and  still  maintains  it  at  that  place. 

Mr.  Hu'sch  is  president  of  the  Ferdinand  Hirsch  Company  of 
New  York  and  Key  West ;  president  of  the  Khedivial  Company, 
cigarette  manufacturers,  Chicago,  Illinois ;  president  of  Celestine 
Palacio  &  Co.,  New  York  and  Key  West,  Florida ;  sole  repi'e- 
sentative  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  of  Hemy  Clay  & 
Bock  &  Co.,  Limited,  of  London,  England,  and  Havana,  Cuba, 
which  position  he  has  filled  for  seventeen  years ;  and  sole  repre- 
sentative of  the  Cigar  and  Tobacco  Factories,  Limited,  of  London 
and  Havana.  The  extent  of  his  business  may  be  estimated  from 
the  fact  that  the  yearly  output  of  one  of  these  concerns,  Henry 
Clay  &  Bock  &  Co.,  is  85,000,000  cigars  and  1,200,000,000  ciga- 
rettes. 

The  direction  of  the  great  business  entei'prises  has  proved 
sufficient  to  satisfy  Mr.  Hirsch's  energies  and  ambition.  He  has 
identified  himseK  with  no  other  important  interests,  and  has  held 
and  sought  no  political  offices.  Neither  has  he  cared  to  spend 
much  time  in  nor  to  give  much  of  his  attention  to  clubs  or  other 
social  organizations.  It  is  his  pride  to  have  attained  a  foremost 
place  in  the  trade  with  which  he  has  so  long  been  identified,  and 
to  command  a  patronage  that  now  embraces  not  only  the  North 
American  continent,  but  Europe,  Africa,  and  Australasia. 

Mr.  Hirsch  was  married  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  on  April  19, 
1876,  to  Miss  Minnie  F.  Hineman,  who  has  borne  him  a  daughter, 
Effie  Adelaide  Hirsch,  and  a  sou,  Harvey  Ar-thiu-  Hu-sch. 
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( >I I N  PHILIP  IK  )LLAN1),  whose  mimo  has  becomt'  known 
)Ughout  the  workl  in  conneetion  with  his  invention  of  n 
suhiiiarinf  boat  calculatcil  lari:<'ly  1<>  n-vobit ionize  naval  warfare, 
is  a  tnu'  son  of  tlie  Eini  raid  Isle,  and  it  is  lar;xclv  if  not  (.'Utirelv 
(hie  to  that  fact  that  he  is  the  inventor  and  promoter  of  the  de- 
vice which  bears  his  name.  He  was  born  on  Febrnary  24,  1H41, 
;it  Liscanor,  Connty  Clan-,  In-land,  the  son  of  John  and  Mary 
Holland,  who  canu-  ri'spectivcly  from  County  Cork  and  County 
Kerry.  His  education  was  a<Mjuired  in  the  school  of  the  Chris- 
tian Brothei-s,  Sexton  Street,  Limerick. 

For  twenty  years  Mi-.  Hollaml  jiuj-sued  the  occupation  of  a 
school-teacher.  The  tirst  tifteen  yeai-s  weiv  spent  in  Ireland. 
Then  he  came  to  tht»  United  States,  and  for  live  yeai-s  more 
taught  .school  in  Patei-son,  New  Jersey.  Meantime  he  conceived 
a  deej)  interest  in  naval  warfan-,  and  studied  naval  architecture 
ami  enirijieerinir.  He  was  in  Indand  duriujuthe  Civil  War  in  the 
United  States,  but  he  watdied  with  acute  inten^st  the  develop- 
ment of  the  iron-(dad  tight ing-ship,  and  especially  the  cpoch- 
marking  porfonnance  of  the  famous  little  Monitor,  invented  by 
John  Erics.son.  Foreseeing  that  England  wonld  be  the  tirst  na- 
tion to  take  advantage  of  the  lesson  taught  by  the  Monitor,  and 
being  aware  that  as  that  country  j»o.sses.sed  unequal  advantages 
in  materials  and  experience,  her  navy  would  .soon  become  invin- 
cible and  she  would  be  more  finnly  established  than  ever  as 
mistress  of  the  seas,  he  sought  some  de^nce  by  which  weak 
maritime  countries  could  pn^tect  them.selves  against  anuored 
ships  and  defy  tiie  tyranny  of  sea  power. 

He  presently  turned  his  attention  to  the  fascinating  plan  of 
submarine  boats.     That  nlan  had  been  studied  and  tried  without 
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success  by  various  men  before  his  time,  including  an  English- 
man of  more  than  thi^ee  centinnes  ago,  a  Dutchman  of  about  the 
same  time,  Bushnell  of  Connecticut,  187].,  and  Robert  Fulton 
himself.  But  Mr.  Holland  was  not  daunted  by  the  failures  of 
others.  In  1870  he  began  actual  engineering  and  construc- 
tive work,  which  he  continued  with  added  energy  when  he  came 
to  America.  He  first  submitted  his  plans  for  a  submarine  boat 
to  the  Navy  Department  in  1875,  and  built  his  first  boat  of  that 
type  in  1877.  This  vessel  was  hampered  with  a  useless  engine, 
and  he  decided  to  sink  her  as  a  failure  and  build  another.  The 
first  boat,  howevei',  gave  liim  some  useful  ideas  and  experience, 
and  as  a  consequence  his  second  boat,  built  in  1881,  proved  suc- 
cessful and  attracted  much  attention.  Disagreement  between 
Mr.  Holland  and  his  partner  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the 
vessel,  however,  and  dissolution  of  the  partnership.  In  1886  Mr. 
Holland  joined  forces  with  Captain  E.  L.  Zahnski,  the  inventor 
of  the  dynamite-gun,  and  a  company  was  formed  for  the  promo- 
tion of  the  submarine  boat.  The  rude  experimental  boat  which 
was  made  was  wrecked,  however,  while  being  lamiched,  and  the 
company  was  dissolved.  Finally,  a  few  years  later,  at  the  in- 
stance of  Commander  W.  W.  Kimball,  IT.  S.  N.,  another  company 
was  formed,  a  contract  was  made  with  the  government,  and  the 
submarine  boat  Phmger  was  built.  This  was  followed  by  the 
more  perfect  Holland,  the  successful  j)erformances  of  which  are 
at  the  present  time  among  the  most  mteresting  topics  of  consid- 
eration before  the  naval  experts  of  the  world.  Mr.  HoUand  is 
identified  with  the  Holland  Torpedo  Boat  Company  and  the 
Electric  Boat  Company,  which  have  in  charge  the  promotion  of 
his  invention. 

He  was  married,  on  January  25,  1887,  to  Miss  Margaret  Foley 
of  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  and  has  five  children :  John,  Robert, 
Julia,  Joseph,  and  Margaret. 
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'^I^IIE  nntcstry  of  liii-lianl  AlrxaiuK'r  lliuliiut  is  Kuj^lish  (Hi 
I  l)()tli  sides  of  tlie  house,  llis  fatlu-r's  family  came  from 
|]ii;,'laiiil  aii<l  settled  at  Priiiceloti.  New  Jei*sey.  alxmt  a  Imndn-d 
years  a;;i>.  There  tlu'  fajuily  tilled  an  im]uirtant  plaee  in  local 
atTaii"s,  and  tlie  uncle  and  namesjike  of  Mr.  lludnnt's  father, 
Alexander  lludiiut.  was  Mayor  of  the  horou^h  of  Princeton. 
Mr.  iludiiut's  father,  Al«'.\ander  lludnut,  had  a  conspicuous 
eaieer  in  New  York  as  proprietor  of  one  of  the  hest-known  dniir 
stores  in  the  citv,  wiiich,  on  Hroadwav  between  Fulton  and 
Ann  .streets,  wn.s  for  many  years  a  landmark.  He  some  years 
ap>  retired  fr«»ni  active  business  life,  and  n-cently  died  at  Hrii;h- 
ton,  Kn^'land. 

The  maiden  name  of  .Mr.  lludnnt's  mother  was  Maricaret 
Parker.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Pett-r  Parker,  who  had  marrieti 
liehecca  llerhert.  Both  the  Parker  and  Herbert  families  are  of 
Kn;;lish  orii,'in,  and  aiv  well  known  in  the  State  of  New  .Tei-sey, 
in  which  they  have  held  lar;;e  landed  estates,  and  have  been 
iutluential  in  .social,  industrial,  and  political  affairs  since  the 
days  of  the  K«'volution.     Mr.  Hudnut's  mother  is  now  decea.sed. 

Mr.  lludnut  was  born  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  on  June  2, 
IS.')!).  Soon  thereafter  the  family  remi»ved  to  New  York,  and  he 
was  eilucated  in  the  schools  of  that  city  and  in  the  Polytechnic 
Institute,  Brooklyn. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  years  he  left  school  and  entered  the 
drug  stoi*e  conducted  by  his  father  in  New  York.  There  he  made 
a  tli(>rou;;h  study  of  the  dru;;  business.  an<l  paid  especial  attention 
to  the  chemistry  and  the  manufacture  of  peifumcs.  He  remained 
in  a.ssociatiou  with  his  father  in  that  .store  until  the  hitter's  re- 
tirement from  business  and  the  closing  of  the  famous  store  in  1889. 
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Mr.  Hudnut  made  a  prolonged  visit  to  Eiu'ope,  during  whick 
lie  traveled  widely,  and  made  a  careful  study  of  the  most 
approved  and  successful  methods  of  manufactui'ing  perfumery. 
Then,  on  his  father's  retirement,  he  opened  the  Richard  Hudnut 
Pharmacy  (Incorporated),  at  No.  925  Broadway,  New  York.  To 
that  establishment  he  has  since  devoted  practically  his  entire 
business  attention. 

While  conducting  a  general  pharmacy  business  of  the  best 
kind,  Mr.  Hudnut's  corporation,  as  might  be  supposed,  makes  a 
specialty  of  the  manufactm^e  and  sale  of  perfiimery.  In  that 
industry  nearly  a  hundred  persons  are  employed,  and  the  "  Rich- 
ard Hudnut  Perfumes  "  are  sold  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
are  recognized  as  of  the  highest  standard  of  excellence,  compet- 
ing not  only  with  the  best  American  but  with  the  best  foreign 
makes. 

Mr.  Hudnut  has  not  engaged  in  politics,  beyond  discharging 
the  duties  of  a  citizen,  nor  has  he  engaged  conspicuously  in  any 
other  business  undertakings.  He  is  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
the  Richard  Hudnut  Pharmacy  (Incorporated),  and  gives  his 
time  and  energies  to  the  promotion  of  its  prosperity. 

Mr.  Hudnut  was  married  in  1881,  at  St.  Thomas's  Church, 
New  York,  to  Evelyn  I.  Beals,  daughter  of  Horace  Beals,  and 
gi-and-niece  of  the  late  Hannibal  Hamlin,  formerly  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Horace  Beals  was  a  well-known 
granite-quarry  owner  and  the  builder  of  many  important  public 
buildings,  including  the  custom-house  and  the  post-of&ce  in 
New  York  and  the  post-of&ce  in  Philadelj)hia. 

Mr,  and  Mi'S.  Hudnut  have  no  children. 
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U(H{i:i:r  in  nikk 

^I'^IIK  family  of  HuiiItT  is  traced  bark  in  a  direct  line  to  the 
L  (lays  of  William  the  C<>n«iueror.  Norman  IIunt«'r  was  one 
of  William's  captains,  and,  after  his  kinj^'s  death,  was  t)hlifjed  to 
llee  to  Scothmd  to  escape  the  displeasure  of  the  t^TJinnical  Wil- 
liam Kufus.  Ih-  was  )fi-antcd  lands  by  the  Scottish  king,  and 
Imilt  the  castle  of  Iluiitci-ston  in  Ayrshire,  which,  with  the 
estates,  has  ivniaincd  in  the  ptissession  of  the  family  for  nearly 
ei^xht  hundred  yeai*s,  without,  it  is  said,  ever  lackinj,'  lineal  n-pre- 
sentative.  From  this  proliti<*  stock  manyhninehes  have  sprung;. 
(Jeneml  Robert  Ilunterston  foumled  the  Kn.i;lish  branch  which 
jjave  to  New  York  and  New  .Tirscy  ojie  of  the  ablest  royal  ^over- 
noi-s  of  colonial  days.  Ivobcrt  Hunter,  (Jovcnuir  from  ITIU  to 
1719,  was  a  pioneer  in  inducing;  tlu»  settlement  of  (tennans  in 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  lie  broutrht  over  a  colony  of  two 
thou.sand,  and  spent  twenty  thousand  dollars  of  his  private  for- 
tune in  estaldisliini;  and  maintaining;  them.  The  Lontj  Calder- 
wood  bran<'h,  founded  Ity  Francis  Hunter  of  Huntei*ston,  gave 
to  the  world  the  famous  suri;eon,  dohn  Hunter,  who  became 
pivsident  of  the  Koyal  ('olle;;e  of  Surgeons,  surgeon  to  the  king, 
a!id  sm-gcon-gtMicral  of  the  British  anny ;  also  William  Hunter, 
distinguished  as  a  physician,  at  whose  death,  in  1798,  Parliament 
voted  thirty-five  thousiind  pounds  for  the  purchase  of  his  manu- 
scripts and  scientific  works,  which  were  deposited  in  the  British 
Museum. 

Dr.  Robert  Hunter,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  of  the 
English  branch  of  the  family,  and  was  a  lineal  descendant  of 
Governor  Hunter.  His  father.  Dr.  James  Hunter,  an  English 
physician  and  surgeon,  with  his  wife,  EUzabeth  Story  Hunter, 
and  a  young  family,  removed  to  Canada  in  182G.     Dr.  Hunter 
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became  an  influential  member  of  the  Refonn  party  of  Upper 
Canada,  and  entered  actively  into  the  struggle  to  obtain  respon- 
sible government,  which  culminated  in  the  rebellion  of  1837. 
Himself  suspected  of  complicity,  Dr.  Hmiter  was  arrested  and 
tried  for  high  treason,  but  was  honorably  acquitted  of  the 
charge.  Disgusted  with  his  Canadian  experience,  he  moved  to 
Lewiston,  Niagara  County,  New  York,  and  became  an  American 
citizen.  Three  of  his  sons  were  educated  to  the  profession  of 
medicine. 

The  yoimgest,  Robert,  was  bom  at  Heaton  HaU,  near  York, 
England,  on  June  14,  1826.  He  attended  school  in  Geneva, 
New  York,  and  began  his  medical  stuches  under  his  father.  He 
was  graduated  from  the  Medical  College  of  the  University  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  March  4,  1846,  and  went  from  it  to  London 
and  Paris  for  additional  study.  Returning  to  New  York  city,  he 
estabhshed  himself  in  a  practice  which  he  continued  uninter- 
ruftedly  for  over  fifty  years. 

He  was  always  a  radical  and  an  original  thinker  on  medical 
subjects,  and  as  early  as  1850  openly  repudiated  the  then  uni- 
versally accepted  theory  of  consmnption  as  an  inherited  disease 
of  the  blood  and  the  general  system,  contending,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  it  was  a  local  disease  of  the  lungs  acquired  by  colds. 
He  wrote  a  number  of  papers  and  monographs  on  lung  diseases, 
and  estabhshed  and  edited  the  "  Speciahsts'  Journal  of  Diseases 
of  the  Chest." 

He  introduced  the  practice  of  inhalation  as  the  only  rational 
means  of  reaching  the  hmgs  witli  healing  remedies,  and  invented 
the  first  inhahng  instrument  ever  employed  for  that  purpose  in 
the  profession.  For  forty  years  he  gave  his  exclusive  attention 
to  the  lungs  and  their  diseases,  and  had  a  record  of  over  sixty 
thousand  cases  treated  by  him.  Since  1890  all  of  his  doctrines 
have  been  accepted,  and  are  now  taught  in  the  medical  schools 
of  aR  civilized  countries. 

Dr.  Hunter  was  married,  in  1846,  to  Miss  Sarah  Barton,  daugh- 
ter of  the  Rev.  King  Barton.  They  had  a  family  of  eight  sons 
and  fom*  daughters,  all  but  five  of  whom  survive.  Dr.  Hunter 
died  in  1899. 
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^     FRANCIS    HVDK,    lawyer   ami    tiiiancier,   is   descoTidod 

J.  I'rum  Ni>\v  Kn<,'laii(l  colonial  stock.  His  tii-st  American 
ancestors  were  William  Ilytle.  wli<t  was  on»'  «»1'  the  lirst  settlere 
of  Hartfonl,  Connecticut,  in  Muti),  ami,  on  the  maternal  siile, 
•lohn  Meail,  an  early  settler  at  (ireenwich,  Connecticut,  in  KJOO. 
His  >;reat-};nin<lfather  Captain  James  Hy«lc  was  an  officer  of 
Connecticut  troops  in  the  Revolution,  an<l  was  a  irramlson  of 
iSamucl  Lotlirop,  commamler  of  a  Coniicctiiut  re<;iment  at  the 
siejje  and  <'ai)lure  <tf  Louishurj;.  Mi-.  Hytle's  maternal  tjraml- 
father.  Kalpli  Mead,  witli  whom  his  father  was  a.s.soeiated  in 
husiness,  Wiw  one  of  the  foremost  New  York  inercliants  of  his 
time. 

.Mr.  Hyde  was  Itorn  in  New  York  on  dune  '2'.\,  184*J,  the  son 
of  Edwin  Hyde,  and  was  educatt'd  partly  in  New  York  ami 
partly  at  Middletnwn.  Connecticut.  He  wa.s  graduated  from 
the  New  York  Free  Acadeniy.  or  Collejje  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  in  ISIJI,  and  then  entered  the  Law  School  of  Cidunddu 
CoUei^e.  In  the  interval  between  his  two  years  in  the  Law 
School  he  served  for  tliree  months  in  the  United  States  Army,  in 
Vir<;inia.  He  was  ffnuluated  in  ISG^l.  and  entere<l  the  law  office 
of  Kno<di  L.  Fanchcr,  where  he  remained  for  five  year.«;.  By 
tiiat  time  he  had  Imilt  up  a  lar;;e  pra«-tice,  and  he  formed  a 
partnership  with  his  brother  Claivnce  M.  Hyde,  whi(di  lasted 
for  many  yeare  and  was  marked  with  much  prosperity  in  legal 
practice,  jtarticularly  in  mattei*s  pei-tiiiuing  to  corporations, 
stocks,  wills,  an«l  t'states. 

.Vfter  a  long  career  at  the  bar  Mr.  Hyde  turned  his  attention 
partly  to  tinanee.  He  was  in  1886  elected  a  vice-president  of 
the  Central  Trust  Company,  and  since  that  time  has  devoted 
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himself  largely  to  its  affairs.  The  Central  Trust  Company,  of 
which  he  has  now  for  so  many  years  been  an  officer,  is  weU 
known  as  one  of  the  foremost  financial  concerns  in  New  York. 

In  addition  to  Ms  arduous  business  undertakings,  Mr.  Hyde 
has  long  taken  an  active  and  beneficent  interest  in  musical 
matters,  and  has  been  a  valued  pati'on  of  high-class  orchestral 
music.  Since  1854  he  has  been  an  attendant  at  the  concerts  of 
the  New  York  Philharmonic  Society,  and  since  1888  he  has 
been  president  of  that  admirable  organization.  He  is  also  a 
fellow  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  London,  being  probably 
the  only  American  who  has  been  elected  to  that  honor.  He  has 
accumulated  one  of  the  choicest  musical  libraries  in  America, 
and  at  the  semi-centennial  anniversary  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society  in  1892  he  delivered  a  noteworthy  address  upon  the 
society  and  its  work,  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  New 
York.  Theodore  Thomas  in  1896  orchestrated  and  dedicated  to 
Mr.  Hyde  one  of  Bach's  violin  sonatas,  and  the  composition  was 
played  by  the  Philharmonic  Society  with  much  approval  in  the 
following  season. 

Mr.  Hyde  has  paid  much  attention  to  benevolent  and  religious 
work.  Nearly  thh'ty  yeai-s  ago  he  was  chosen  an  elder  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  he  is  now  a  member  of  the  Presby- 
terian Board  of  Church  Erection,  and  of  the  New  York  Sabbath 
Committee,  a  manager  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  and  a 
trustee  and  treasurer  of  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary. 
He  is  likewise  identified  with  numerous  social  organizations, 
including  among  others  the  Metropolitan,  Riding,  Union  League, 
Republican,  City,  and  Down-Town  clubs  of  New  York,  the 
Century  Association,  the  Bar  Association,  the  Order  of  the  Sons 
of  the  Revolution,  and  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars. 

Mr.  Hyde  was  married,  in  1868,  to  Miss  Marie  E.  Brown, 
daughter  of  Albert  N.  Brown,  a  prominent  merchant  of  New 
York. 
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TIIK  old  doctrine  of  the  porsovoranoe  of  the  saints  finds  n 
worldly  pandK'l  in  the  perst'venuice  of  racial  typos  and 
names.  Tlu-  orit^inal  Dutch  st'ttlers  of  New  Anistordam  were 
few  in  nuiiiht-r  and  iHinsorvativ**  in  manner.  One  mij^lit  have 
th()Ut;ht  they  would  he  (luickly  suhnu-r^ed,  and  lost  in  the  vast 
flood  of  Enjjlisli  and  othei-s  wlm  prcst'iitly  thx-ked  to  New  York. 
Hut  such  was  not  tlu>  ea.se.  They  amply  hold  thoir  own,  and  to 
this  day,  wliilo  fully  Amerieanize<l  in  spirit  and  amhition,  they 
fonn  a  distinot  ami  most  vital  eloment  of  our  population.  Dutch 
faTuilies  have  maintained  their  names  and  individuahty,  and, 
instead  of  hoini;  dominated  hy  the  more  numerous  mas.sos  of 
other  nationalities  ahout  thom.  have  imi)n'ssod  thomsolvos  indol- 
ihly  upon  the  city  and  its  life  ami  institutions.  Thoro  is  no 
element  of  our  nuich-mixed  nation,  and  e.specially  of  the  su- 
l)remely  cosmopolitan  city  of  New  York,  more  worthy  of  note 
for  its  oncriry,  into<;rity,  and  strcntrth  in  all  good  works,  than 
that  which  canu-  from  the  sturdy  little  state  on  the  shore  of 
the  North  Sea. 

Not  many  families  have  come  hither  from  Holland  in  later  years 
to  reinforce  the  Old  Guard  of  oripnal  Knickerhockers.  Tho.se 
few  who  have  tlone  .«!o.  however,  amply  maintain  the  nolde  char- 
acteristics of  thoir  prodeces.soi's.  Anions;  those  who  have  come 
during  the  present  century,  and  have  already  put  the  stamp  of 
their  individuality  upon  the  soeietj-  and  Ini.sine.ss  of  their  new 
home,  one  of  the  foremost  is  the  family  of  Kall>fleisch.  It  was 
hrought  hither  in  tlie  person  of  Mai-tin  Kalhtlei.sch  of  Flushing, 
Holland,  who  at  the  age  of  eighteen  sailed  for  the  Dutch  Ea.st 
Indies  in  an  .Vnierican  ship,  and  was  thus  led  to  seek  clo.ser  ac- 
quaintance with  this  country,  and  finally  to  make  it  his  home. 
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He  came  hither  iu  1826,  being  then  twenty -two  years  old,  and 
soon  began  the  manufacture  of  chemicals  in  the  upper  part  of 
New  York  city.  His  bixsiness  outgrew  its  first  quarters,  and 
he  removed  first  to  Connecticut,  and  then  to  Greenpoint,  Long 
Island.  In  the  latter  place  he  estabhshed,  in  1842,  works  which 
soon  became  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  kind  in  the  whole 
country.  He  made  his  home  in  Brooklyn,  and  was  twice  Mayor  of 
that  city,  Representative  in  Congress,  and  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  city  in  business  enterprises  and  iu  numerous  movements  for 
the  public  good. 

Martin  Kalbfleisch  married  Elizabeth  Harvey,  a  lady  of  Eng- 
lish birth,  and  had  several  sons,  who  continued  his  business  in 
the  firm  of  Martin  Kalbfleisch's  Sons.  One  of  them,  Charles 
Henry  Kalbfleisch,  married  Josephine  Conover  of  New  York, 
and  had  a  son  and  a  daughter.  The  daughter  is  now  married 
to  John  Howard  Adams  of  New  York.  The  son  was  born  in 
New  York,  on  July  30,  1868,  and  was  named  Charles  Conover 
Kalbfleisch.  He  was  educated  at  Columbia  University  and 
Columbia  University  Law  School,  receiving  the  degrees  of  A.  B. 
in  1891,  A.  M.  in  1892,  and  LL.  B.  in  1893.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  June,  1893,  and  has  since  practised  his  profession 
with  success  in  New  York  city. 

Mr.  Kalbfleisch  has  held  no  political  office,  though  he  takes  a 
keen  interest  in  civic  and  national  affairs.  He  devotes  much  of 
his  attention,  outside  of  the  practice  of  his  profession,  to  htera- 
ture,  and  especially  to  the  collection  of  choice  and  rare  books. 
Ho  is  a  member  of  the  Cirolier  Club,  the  Dimlap  Society,  the 
Players'  Club,  and  the  Bar  Association,  besides,  of  course,  the 
Columbia  College  Alumni  Association.  He  was  mari'ied  at 
Babylon,  Long  Island,  in  October,  1897,  to  his  cousin,  Miss  Maud 
Kalbfleisch,  daughter  of  Franklin  H.  Kalbfleisch. 


KDWIN   STKWAKT   KKl.I.Y 

ri'^lIK  family  of  Eilwin  Stt-wart  Kt'lly  ouiue  from  Scotland  and 
X  from  the  north  of  Ireland, —  a  stock  whirh  has  contrihutcd 
much  of  stcrlin;,'  worth  to  the  uj)buildinf;of  this  nation, —  and  lias 
been  settled  for  many  yi-ars  in  Ohio.  There,  in  Clark  County, 
in  1H24,  was  hum  ( )li\ir  Smith  Kidly,  the  sou  of  a  farmer.  The 
boy  ^ew  almost  to  manluHid  on  the  fann,  In'oomiug  accustomed 
to  the  usual  fanii-work  of  those  days,  and  then  ajii»r«'nticed  him- 
self to  learn  the  trade  of  a  carpenter  ami  builder.  After  four 
years  of  diligent  apprenticeship  and  journeyman  work,  he  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  a  caii)enter,  Iniilder,  and  contractor  on 
his  own  account,  and  for  fourteen  years  pursued  it  with  marked 
success  and  with  substantial  profit.  F«)r  a  part  tif  tins  tinu'  lie 
was  settled  in  California,  in  the  early  yeai-s  of  that  State,  when 
there  was  a  gi-eat  demand  for  building  openitions  of  all  kinds. 

With  the  capital  seciuvd  in  this  liu.sine.ss  Mr.  Kelly  then  de- 
voted his  attention  to  th<^  numufaetun'  of  grain  re.nping-machines 
at  a  time  when  this  latter  busine.ss  was  developing  into  vast 
proportions.  lie  established  himself  at  Springlield,  Ohio, 
foiniding  there  the  Springfudd  Kngine  &  Thresher  Company, 
of  whi<-h  he  him.self  became  ])resident.  Later  the  concern  was 
reorganized  ami  ini'oi"]»orated,  and  to<»k  the  name  of  the  O.  S. 
Kelly  Company.  Under  this  name  it  now  enjoys  great  pros- 
perity. It  manufactun\s  engines  for  fann  use,  reapers,  thn-shei's, 
and  road-rollers.  The  works  aiv  extensive,  and  give  employment 
to  several  hundre<l  men,  and  have  a  large  and  valuable  annual 
output  of  agricultund  and  other  machinery. 

In  addition  to  being  the  head  of  this  important  industiy, 
Oliver  Smith  Kelly  is  a  large  owner  of  real  estate  and  buildings 
in   Springfield.  Ohio,  and  is  intei"ested  in  one  of  the  national 
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banks  of  that  city.  He  is  active  in  all  directions  calculated  to 
promote  the  public  welfare.  He  has  been  Mayor  of  Springfield, 
and  has  held  various  other  public  offices  with  marked  accepta- 
bility. He  was  married,  in  1847,  to  Miss  Ruth  Ann  Peck  of 
Springfield,  who  bore  him  two  sons. 

Edwin  Stewart  Kelly,  the  younger  of  these  sons  of  Oliver 
Smith  and  Ruth  Peck  Kelly,  was  born  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  on 
April  17, 1857.  After  receiving  a  thorough  primary  and  second- 
ary education  in  the  local  schools,  he  went  to  Wooster  Univer- 
sity, at  Wooster,  Ohio,  and  was  there  graduated  in  the  class  of 
1878.  He  determined  thereupon  to  pursue  a  business  rather 
than  a  professional  career. 

Three  years  after  leaving  college,  in  1881,  Mr.  Kelly  began 
business.  His  first  enterprise  was  in  the  wholesale  coal  trade, 
and  he  pursued  it  with  much  success  for  a  period  of  thirteen 
years.  Then,  in  1894,  realizing  the  vast  possibihties  which 
lay  in  the  use  of  india-rubber  for  the  tires  of  vehicles,  he 
turned  his  attention  thereto  and  began  the  manufacture  of 
solid  rubl^er  tires.  It  was  he,  more  than  any  one  else,  who 
developed  that  business  to  its  present  great  proportions.  At 
the  present  time  on  carriages  of  all  sorts  in  cities  rubber  tires 
are  the  rule  and  non-rubber  the  exception.  He  is  now  vice- 
president  of  the  Consolidated  Rubber  Tire  Company,  of  which 
Isaac  L.  Rice  is  president,  at  No.  40  Wall  Street,  New  York, 
and  devotes  his  time  and  energies  to  the  promotion  of  its 
interests. 

Mr.  Kelly  was  married,  on  Juno  7,  1881,  to  Miss  Martha  Linn, 
and  has  four-  children  :  Ruth,  Leah,  Oliver,  and  Martha. 
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^l"^HK  pntomal  ancestors  of  Tli(»rnas  Baki-well   Ken-   wore  of 
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.Si'ottisli  nrii^'iTi.  Tiny  faiin-  t<>  Aiiuriva  alxnit  the  vear 
1740,  and  niaile  tlu-ir  home  in  Northampton  Connty.  Pennsyl- 
vania, anions  not  a  few  tither  fellow-Scots,  who  aided  lar^'ely  by 
their  thrift  and  entei-jjrise  in  deveh^pin;^  that  colony  into  the 
jn'«'''it  State  it  has  since  become.  In  1H(K)  some  members  of  the 
faiiiily,  iinludini,'  tlie  ffreat-^mmdpaivnts  of  our  snbjn-t,  removed 
fioin  Nortliamptoii  to  Wasiiin^ton  Comity,  in  thf  same  State. 
In  tlif  .second  >»enenition  thereafter,  John  Kerr,  born  early  in 
the  pre.*<ent  century,  was  educated  at  Washin^on  C'olle>;e  in 
1S;{4  becamt- a  trustee  of  that  institution,  and  vicf-pn'sidt-iit  i^f 
thf  board,  was  for  forty  years  a  tlirector  of  the  Western  Tlieo- 
lojjical  Senunary  of  the  Pn*sbyterian  (.'hurch  at  Allegheny, 
Penn.sylvania,  and  was  a  li-ading  minister  of  the  gcspel  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  He  married  Anne  Bakew«>ll  CampbL-U. 
who  was  also  of  Scottish  ancestry.  She  was  a  daui:hter  of  Dr. 
Alan  Ditehtield  Campbell,  who  was  a  son  of  William  Camp- 
bell of  Mauchline,  Scotland,  who  came  to  America  in  1798.  Dr. 
Camjibell  was  one  of  the  founders  of  tlie  Western  Theological 
Seminary  and  a  meml)er  of  its  faculty.  His  brother,  William 
Henry  Campbell,  was  for  many  years  president  of  Kutgers  Col- 
lege, New  Brunswick,  Ni-w  Jersey. 

Thomas  Bakewell  Kerr,  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Kerr  and  Anne 
Bakewell  KeiT,  was  bom  at  Monongahela  City,  Pennsylvania, 
on  May  1,  1840.  He  was  can*f;illy  educated  in  the  ]mmary  and 
intermeiliato  bninches,  and  then  was  sent  to  the  Western  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  at  Pittsburg,  where  he  was  graduated 
in  1867.  His  bent  V>eing  toward  the  law,  he  next  became  a  stu- 
dent in  the  law  office  of  Bakewell  &  Christy,  at  Pittsburg,  and 
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in  due  time  was  admitted  to  the  practice  of  that  profession  at 
the  bar,  in  Allegheny  County,  Pennsylvania,  in  July,  1870.  He 
remained  for  a  little  longer  a  law  clerk  in  that  office,  and  then, 
in  1871,  was  admitted  to  i^artnership  in  the  firm,  which  became 
known  thereafter  as  Bakewell,  Christy  &  Kerr.  Later  it  became 
Bakewell  &  Kerr,  and  was  thus  known  from  1873  to  1887.  In 
the  last-named  year  Mr.  Kerr  became  general  counsel  for  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  Company,  and  in  1888  removed  his  office 
and  his  home  from  Pittsburg  to  New  York  city.  Two  years  later 
he  formed  a  partnership  with  Leonard  E.  Curtis,  and  resumed 
the  general  practice  of  the  law.  In  the  meantime  he  had  been 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Coxu-t  in  1872, 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  in  1'880,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  -York  State  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  1890. 

Ml'.  Kerr  is,  or  has  been,  counsel  for  the  Westinghouse  Air 
Brake  Company,  the  General  .Electric  Company,  the  Westing- 
house Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company,  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Company  (Limited),  the  Steel  Patents  Company,  the  Standard 
Underground  Cable  Company,  the  Luxfer  Prism  Patents  Com- 
pany, the  American  Dunlop  Tire  Company,  Morgan  &  Wright, 
Flint,  Eddy  &  Co.,  and  various  other  corporations.  He  had 
charge  of  the  Westinghouse  interests  in  the  great  patent  litiga- 
tion with  the  Edison  Electric  Company,  one  of  the  greatest  cases 
of  the  kind  on  record. 

Mr.  Kerr  was,  in  college,  a  member  of  the  Phi  Gamma  Delta 
Fraternity,  and  now  belongs  to  the  Union  League,  University, 
and  Lawyers'  clubs  of  New  York,  the  associations  of  the  bar  of 
New  York  and  of  Allegheny  County,  Pennsylvania,  the  Duquesne 
Club  of  Pittsburg,  and  the  Englewood  Club  and  Englewood  Field 
Club  of  Englewood,  New  Jersey.  He  was  married,  on  November 
9,  1871,  to  Miss  Clara  Dilworth,  daughter  of  William  Dilworth, 
Jr.,  of  Pittsburg.  They  now  have  foiu'  children  :  Mary  Mason, 
John  Campbell  (Princeton,  1896),  Lois,  and  Clarence  Dilworth 
(Princeton,  1001). 


FAIRFAX  STl  Ain    l.ANDSTKKKT 


^I'^IIE  su;;^;i'sti()U  of  the  "' Olil  dominion  "  wliich  is  oonvoyod  in 
1  tli<'  iiaiiit'  of  Fairfax  Stuart  Laiidstii-i't  is  fully  verilicd  in 
tlif  record  of  liini  who  In-ars  it.  lit*  is  a  native  of  \'ir^inia.  and 
tlirouf^h  his  mother,  Mary  <!.  Landstreet,  is  descended  froni  thi- 
famous  old  Fairfax  and  Lindsjiy  families  of  that  colony  and 
State.  His  father,  the  Ivev.  .luhii  Laiidstn-et,  was  a  minister  of 
the  Methodist  K|>iseoj»al  Chureli  South,  and  was  a  chaplain  in 
tlie  Confederate  army  in  the  Civil  War.  The  Landstreet  family 
was  ori<;inally  Fi*enrh  Huguenot,  and  went  fntm  Fnmee  to  Hol- 
land to  e.seape  ptM-seeution.  Two  generations  ago  memhers  of  it 
•  ame  from  Amsterdam  to  America  and  settled  in  Haltimon-, 
where  Mr.  Lainlstreet's  grandfather  was  a  merchant  and  ;i  .sol- 
dier in  the  War  of  1812. 

Mr.  LaiKlstreet  was  boni  in  F^iuijuier,  Virginia,  on  June  17, 
IStil,  and  was  educated  in  the  .schools  and  high  schools  of  Balti- 
more, Maryland.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  veal's  he  enten-d  mer- 
cantile life  as  a  clerk  at  .-^ome  coal-mines  in  West  Virginia,  owned 
l>y  Messrs.  Davis  and  Elkins,  since  United  States  S<mators  from 
that  Stati'.  That  was  in  1879,  and  Mr.  Landstn-et  has  ever  since 
maintained  his  connection,  in  some  way,  with  Mes>T*s.  Davis  and 
Klkins.  For  two  yeai*s  he  was  teller  in  tlie  Davis  National  Bank 
at  Piedmont,  West  Virginia.  Then  ho  became  superintendent 
"f  Mes.srs,  Davis  and  Elkins's  coal-mines  in  West  Virginia,  and 
lilled  that  jdace  for  a  nmnber  of  yeai*s  prior  to  1893.  In  the 
latter  year  h»'  became  irenei-al  manager  of  the  Davis  Coal  & 
Coke  Company  of  West  Virginia,  and  directed  its  exten.sive  oper- 
ations for  three  years  with  marked  success.  In  1896  his  duties 
were  so  extended  as  to  give  him  direction  of  all  the  company's 
operations,  including  sales  and  shipment  as  well  as  mining  and 
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cokiug.  He  has  coutiniied  in  the  successful  exercise  of  such  re- 
sponsibiHties  and  powers  down  to  the  present  time. 

In  addition  to  being  general  manager  of  the  Da\as  Coal  & 
Coke  Company,  Mr.  Landstreet  is  also  general  manager  of  the 
West  Vu-ginia  Central  Railway's  coal  department,  vice-president 
of  the  Davis  National  Bank  of  West  Vu-ginia,  vice-president  of 
the  Citizens'  Tiiist  &  Guaranty  Companj^  of  West  Vu'ginia,  secre- 
tary of  the  Buxton  &  Landstreet  Company  of  West  Virginia, 
and  dii-ector  in  Tucker  County  Bank,  Parsons,  West  Virginia. 
He  is  likewise  a  du*ector  of  all  the  corporations  above  named, 
and  also  of  the  Marshall  Coal  &  Lumber  Company  of  West 
Vu-ginia,  the  Kerens  Coal  &  Coke  Company  of  West  Virginia, 
the  Small  Hopes  Mining  Company  of  Colorado,  and  the  Lead- 
ville  Consohdated  Mining  Company  of  Colorado. 

These  varied  and  multitudinous  business  interests  have  left 
Mr.  Landstreet  no  time  —  even  had  he  the  inclination  —  for  ac- 
tive participation  in  pohtics  beyond  the  duties  of  a  citizen,  and 
accorcUngly  he  has  held  and  has  sought  no  pubhc  office. 

Mr.  Landstreet  has  become  a  familiar  figure  in  the  business 
and  social  hfe  of  New  York  city,  and  is  in  it  a  member  of  the 
Colonial,  Lawyers',  and  New  York  clubs.  He  also  belongs  to 
the  Merchants'  and  Maryland  clubs  of  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

He  was  married,  in  December,  1886,  to  Miss  May  Davis, 
daughter  of  William  R.  Davis  of  Piedmont,  West  Vii-ginia. 
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I^liOMIXKNT  among  tlie  busiiu'ss  men  of  New  York  city  is 
William  Danit-l  Lain-,  a  native  of  the  Orceu  Mountain 
State.  \W'  i.s  of  Kni^lisli  aiii-estrv,  and  tlu'  son  of  C'liarlt-s  I). 
Lane  and  Anna  Sandford  Lane.  Hi.s  fatluT  was  a  farnu-r  at 
Cornwall,  \'t'nnont,  and  tlu'i^e  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
horn  in  1S.').'».  His  early  education  was  gained  at  the  local  public 
.school.  Thence  he  was  si>nt  to  the  high  .sclio<d  at  Middlclmry, 
\'t'rin(»nt,  to  a  scniiiuirv  at  Montpdii-r,  ami  tinally  to  the  Burr 
and  liurton  Sendnary  at  Mamlicstcr,  Wrnioiit,  where  he  took 
a  college  preparator)'  courst^  and  was  graduated  in  1H7G. 

Mr.  Lane's  lirst  business  pui-suits  werc  along  lines  similar  t<> 
tho.se  of  his  father.  He  had  a  farm  at  Middleltnry.  where  he 
made  a  spt-eialty  of  gn»wing  .si>eds  for  .seed  ilralers  and  for  tlu 
Agricultural  Di-partnient  of  the  government  at  Washington. 
Later  he  l)ecanu?  l)i\)priftor  of  lai*ge  giveidumses  at  Middle- 
liury  and  at   Hutlaml,   \'ermont. 

Al)out  IHiHi  Mr.  Lane  devoted  his  attention  almost  exclusively 
to  oiL'anizing,  const  met  ing.  and  numaging  .semi-public  cenicte- 
rii  >.  lie  has  done  this  somber  but  es.sential  w<»rk  in  many  large 
I'ities  in  the  Unite<l  State.s.  He  has  been  connected  with  ceme- 
teries in  Philadidphia,  Haltimon*,  Wa.-^iinirton.  Erie,  Boston, 
BulTalo,  and  Synu'U.se.  He  personally  organized  a.s.sociations 
at  Johnstown,  New  York;  (Jlovei-sville,  New  York;  Amster- 
dam, New  York;  Coxsackie  Station,  New  York;  Glens  Falls, 
New  York ;  Troy,  New  York ;  Washington,  D.  C;  and  Nor- 
f<dk,  Virginia.  He  is  pi-esident  of  tlie  Dellwood  National 
Cemetery,  ami  his  other  bu.sine.ss  interests  are  partly  indicated 
by  his  presidency  of  the  Inteniational  Railway  Equipment  Im- 
j)rovement  Company.     Mi-.  Lane  has  made  three  trips  to  Cuba 
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in  the  interest  of  his  asphalt-mines,  and  is  associated  with  a 
number  of  wealthy  Cubans  in  estabhshing  cemeteries  on  modern 
and  improved  Unas,  the  w^ork  being  done  under  his  direction. 
At  present  he  is  interested  in  large  graphite-mines  in  Essex 
County  and  coal-fields  in  Ohio. 

Mr.  Lane  has  a  particularly  wide  circle  of  friends  in  business 
and  social  life,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Transportation  Club  of 
New  York.  He  is  a  prominent  member  of  the  order  of  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons,  in  the  thirty-seoond  degree,  and  a  Noble  of 
the  Mystic  Shrine.  Mr.  Lane  finds  much  pleasure  and  recrea- 
tion in  out-of-door  sports,  especially  shooting  and  fishing,  in 
which  he  is  exceptionally  expert.  He  possesses  great  capacity 
for  work,  and  has  shown  remarkable  abihty  in  organization  and 
direction. 

Mr.  Lane  mamed  Miss  Nellie  Louisa  Kelly  of  Danby,  Ver 
mont,  in  1876. 


FRANK    K     l.AWKKNCE 

FKAXK  R.  LAWliKNCE,  the  w.ll-known  and  successful 
law  vt-r,  was  hum  in  \«'\v  York  in  184").  and  was  ('(Uicated 
tt»r  the  har.  Hr  tmvclrd  rxtcnsivrly  aliroad,  i-ntcn'd  practice 
ahtiut  1870,  and  soon  Iwcanie  widely  known  in  his  profession, 
appi-arini;  constantly  in  <M»urt  in  many  important  litifjations. 
He  hrt-aiiit'  t-hairman  of  the  htiard  of  rxamini-rs  of  appli<'ants 
for  admission  to  the  har,  and  was  active  in  lirin^nj;  aliout 
rt'fonns  in  methods  of  lej^id  study  and  exaniiniUion. 

Having'  identitied  himself  with  the  Masonic  fraternity,  he  was 
eloeted.  in  1SH5,  to  its  highest  office,  that  of  (Jmnd  Master.  The 
fraternity  was  then  heavily  in  d»'ht.  tln>  Masonic  Temple  in  New 
York,  erected  to  maintain  an  asylum  for  widows  and  orphans, 
heinj;  so  inort^ajied  that  the  building  of  tlie  asylum  had  been 
deferred  for  nion'  than  forty  years.  Mr.  Lnwrence  institut«Ml  a 
movi'ment  for  the  payment  of  the  debt,  and  .served  for  four  suc- 
cessive terms,  duriiii;  wliieh  time  the  debt  was  entindy  paid  and 
fuiuls  were  provided  to  erect  the  asylum,  which  now  stands  near 
the  city  of  Utica.  Mr.  Lawrence  declined  a  fifth  election  as 
(irand  Master,  an<l  retiivd  in  18<S9.  11  is  tNcrviees  are  commem- 
orated by  appropriate  tablets  in  the  Masonic  Hall  in  New  York 
and  the  asylum  at  Utica. 

In  18S!)  Ml-.  Lawrence  became  president  of  the  Lotus  Club, 
one  of  tlie  best-known  chilis  in  the  United  States,  upon  the 
retirement  of  ^Vhit^daw  Reid,  who  had  been  apjKiinted  by 
President  Ilairison  as  Minister  to  France.  Mr.  Rei<l  had  been 
one  of  the  foundei-s  of  the  club  and  its  president  for  many  years. 
The  chaufie  was  viewed  with  much  interest,  the  club  being  so 
laruely  composed  of  artists,  actors,  journalists,  authors,  and  men 
of  distinction  as  to  render  its  presiding  office  a  position  of  much 
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difficulty.  Under  Mi'.  Lawrence  the  club  has  maintained  the 
high  reputation  established  under  his  predecessor.  He  still 
remains  its  president,  having  thus  far  been  elected  for  fomieen 
successive  years.  During  Mr.  Lawrence's  presidency  the  club 
has  bought  a  new  house,  attained  high  financial  prosperity, 
doubled  its  membership,  and  maintained  and  enlarged  a  reputa- 
tion for  broad  hospitality.  Mr.  Lawrence  is  known  both  in  and 
out  of  the  club  as  an  eloquent  and  popular  after-dinner  speaker. 
His  portrait,  painted  by  Felix  Moscheles,  hangs  in  the  club- 
house. 

In  1896  he  became  the  head  of  the  well-known  law  firm  of 
Lawrence  &  Hughes,  his  partners  being  his  brother  Malcolm  R. 
Lawrence  and  Grordon  T.  Hughes,  with  oifices  in  the  Equitable 
Building.  He  has  been  counsel  for  many  railroad,  industrial,  and 
other  corporations,  estates,  and  men  of  business.  He  is  a  director 
in  the  Chatham  National  Bank,  the  City  Trust  Company,  the 
Garfield  Safe  Deposit  Company,  and  the  American  Surety  Com- 
pany. 

Mr.  Lawrence  was  married,  in  1876,  to  Miss  Eva  Reed,  who 
died  in  1901,  and  has  four  children,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Frank 
Lawrence,  is  also  a  lawyer. 
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rpiIE  Lloyd  family,  or  at  least  that  part  of  it  to  which  the 
1  jirfscnt  subjcft  Ik'Iou^s,  is  of  Welsh  ancestry,  ami  of  the 
(^luiktT  faith.  They  orij^iiially  stttk-il  in  this  country,  in  Phila- 
dclpliia.  I>r.  Lloyd's  fatlu-r,  CJanlincr  Potts  Lloyd,  president 
of  the  American  Coal  Company,  manned  Miss  Emma  Disl»ro\v, 
and  to  tliem  Samuel  Lloyd  was  h<>ni,  at  Jersey  City,  New 
Jersey,  on  Aufjust  4,  ISGO.  lie  was  educated  at  Princeton  Uni- 
vei"sity,  in  the  John  C.  (treen  School  of  Science,  and  was 
jjraduatoil  in  tlie  class  of  1H82.  Then  he  studied  medicine  at 
the  Univei*sity  of  Vennont,  beinj;  ^^aduatod  with  the  decree  of 
M.  I>.  in  1SS4;  he  continued  his  study  in  the  Collet^e  of  Physi- 
cians and  Sur<;eons  of  Cohimliia  Uuivei-sity,  and  was  graduated 
from  that  institution  in  1885. 

Dr.  Lloyd's  first  professional  service  was  done  on  the  house 
stafT  of  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  New  York,  in  1883-84.  Thereafter 
for  tliree  years  he  wa.s  houst-  surjj;eon  and  a.ssistant  secretary  to 
the  faculty  at  the  New  York  I'ostgi-aduate  Medical  School  and 
Hospital. 

In  188G  Dr.  Lloyd  hei'ame  instructor  in  clinical  and  openitive 
surLjeiT  in  the  New  York  Postixraduate  Medical  School  and 
Hos})ital,  and  tilled  that  place  with  success  until  1891.  In  the 
latter  year  he  resigned  from  the  department  of  operative  sur- 
gery, but  remained  an  instructor  in  clinical  surgery  until  1898, 
when  he  became  attending  surgeon  of  the  babie.s'  wards,  which 
]ilace  he  still  occupies.  Meantime  he  was  from  1892  to  1896 
visiting  surgeon  in  the  hospitals  on  Randalls  Island,  from 
1893  to  1895  surgeon-in-chief  in  the  Lebanon  Hospital,  and  in 
1898-99  adjunct  professor  of  sm-ger)-.     At  the  present  time  he 
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is  professor  of  surgery  and  attending  surgeon  in  the  New  York 
Postgraduate  Medical  School  and  Hospital. 

In  addition  to  the  manifold  duties  attached  to  these  various 
places,  Dr.  Lloyd  has  busied  himself  as  a  writer  on  professional 
subjects.  He  has  contributed  to  current  medical  and  surgical 
literature  many  monographs  on  surgical  topics,  and  editorial 
articles  in  the  "  Annals  of  Surgery  "  and  the  "  American  Medico- 
surgical  Bulletin." 

He  is  a  member  of  the  New  York  County  Medical  Society,  a 
permanent  member  of  the  New  York  State  Medical  Society,  and 
a  member  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  the  New  York 
Physicians'  Mutual  Aid  Association,  the  Lenox  Medical  and 
Surgical  Society,  and  the  Princeton  Club.  In  these  various  or- 
ganizations he  is  an  active  and  iniiuential  member,  participating 
frequently  and  to  good  purpose  in  their  deliberations  and  doing 
much  to  promote  their  professional  and  social  welfare. 

Dr.  Lloyd  was  married,  in  Bi'ooklyn,  to  Miss  Adele  Ferrier 
Peck,  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Francis  Peck.  They  have  three 
children :  Elisabeth  Armstrong  Lloyd,  Adele  Augustine  Lloyd, 
and  Samuel  Raymond  Lloyd. 
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^j"^IIK  fuiiiilios  of  Logan  and  HoUister,  both  of  which  have  at- 
■M.  taiiu'd  promiiK'uce  in  Anu'rican  affaii-s,  art*  of  Scottish 
orifjin.  Out-  of  tlic  Logans  was  in  the  Conni-il  of  Stato  of  (^not-n 
Mary  of  Scotland,  and  la-  and  his  family  were  eonspieuous 
in  Scottish  politics  in  those  days.  The  name  of  Ilollister  is 
a  corruption  t»f  that  of  MacAlister.  the  latter  heing  home  by  one 
of  the  famous  Highland  clans.  Hepresentativesof  both  of  these 
families  came  to  North  America  in  or  al>out  the  year  KJ^U),  and 
lielped  to  found  the  town  of  Wethei-stield,  Connecticut,  some 
years  later.  It  was  at  Wetherstield  that  one  of  the  HoUi.sters,  a 
preacher,  was  tried  for  heresy  for  denying  the  'Teal  presence"  in 
the  sjicrami-nt  of  the  Lonl's  Supper,  and  was  excomTnunicati'il 
from  the  church.  At  a  later  iLite  the  two  families  removed  to 
Stratfonl,  Connecticut,  and  thence  to  Woodbury,  Connecticut,  of 
which  latter  place  the  present  town  of  Washington  was  a  part. 

In  the  la.st  generation  Seth  S.  Ijogan  of  Washington,  Connec- 
ticut, was  a  prominent  man  in  Connei-ticut  polities,  being  for 
nuiny  yeai-s  a  member  of  one  branch  or  the  other  of  the  State 
Legislature  or  a  State  officer.  He  married  MLss  Serene  Hol- 
lister,  and  to  them,  at  Washuigton,  on  April  15,  1847,  the  .sub- 
ject of  this  sketcli,  Walter  Seth  Logan,  was  born.  The  boy 
received  a  careful  etlucation,  at  tirst  at  the  famous  "Gunnery 
School "  in  his  native  town,  then  at  Fort  Edward  In.stitute,  New 
York,  then  at  the  Connecticut  Literarj'  Institution,  at  SuffieM, 
and  tinally  at  Yale  College,  where  he  was  gniduated  in  1870. 
From  YaK>  he  went  to  Harvard,  entered  the  Law  School,  and 
there  spent  a  profitable  year.  Tlience  he  came  to  New  York 
city,  where  he  entered  the  office  of  James  C.  Carter,  and  at  the 
same  time  continued  his  studies  in  the  Law  School  of  Columbia 
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College.     He  received  his  diploma  from  Columbia,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1872. 

It  was  Mr.  Logan's  auspicious  fortune  to  begin  his  career  at 
the  bar  in  direct  association  with  some  of  its  most  eminent  prac- 
titioners. As  already  stated,  he  was  a  student  in  the  office  of 
James  C.  Carter,  one  of  the  foremost  lawyers  of  his  generation. 
His  first  legal  work,  after  completing  his  studies  and  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  was  done  under  that  same  distinguished 
preceptor.  This  was  in  one  of  the  most  famous  pieces  of  htiga- 
tion  of  the  time,  the  Jumel  will  case,  in  which  that  other  dis- 
tinguished leader  of  the  American  bar,  the  Hon.  Charles  O'Conor, 
was  also  concerned. 

In  his  subsequent  career  Mr.  Logan  has  fulfilled  and  enlarged 
upon  the  professional  promise  implied  in  the  manner  of  his 
entry  to  the  bar.  He  has  been  engaged  in  a  considerable 
number  of  suits  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  and  importance. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  Austin  will  case,  the  David 
insurance  cases,  soap-cutting  machine  patent  cases,  the  Chese- 
brough  case,  the  Wii't  and  Waterman  fountain-j^en  cases,  the 
Davis  will  case  of  Montana,  the  water-rights  litigations  in  Ari- 
zona and  California,  the  Phelps  estate  cases.  Underbill  vs.  Her- 
nandez, and  the  Van  Ingen  hbel  suits. 

The  Phelps  estate  cases  were  important  from  a  professional 
point  of  view,  and  they  also  had  the  interesting  effect  of  leading 
Mr.  Logan  to  add  literary  authorship  to  the  catalogue  of  his 
successful  achievements.  These  cases  concerned  the  will  and 
estate  of  Bethuel  Phelps,  who  at  the  time  of  his  death  was 
heavily  interested  in  property  in  Mexico.  In  the  conduct  of  the 
ensuing  litigation  it  became  necessary  for  Mr.  Logan  not  merely 
to  visit  Mexico,  but  to  spend  much  time  in  that  country.  He 
was  much  interested  in  Mexico,  and  studied  its  institutions  and 
customs  closely,  with  the  result  that  he  has  ever  since  been  re- 
garded as  a  leading  authority  upon  the  subject,  and  has  written 
a  number  of  books  concerning  it.  Among  these  may  be  men- 
tioned "  The  Siege  of  Cuautla,"  "  Peonage  in  Mexico,"  and  "  A 
Mexican  Law  Suit,"  besides  "  Nationalism,"  "  An  Argument  for 
an  Eight-Hour  Law,"  and  "  Needed  Modifications  of  the  Patent 
Law." 

Mr.  Logan  has  paid  considerable  attention  to  public  affairs, 
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as  the  titles  of  some  of  his  works  indicate.  In  1887-89  lie  was 
ehiiiniian  of  the  Exeeutivf  ('oinniittcc  of  the  Ballot  Heform  As- 
.s(M'iatii>n  <»!'  New  York  Stati*,  and  in  that  cajjacity  aided  eon- 
spicuously  in  ohtainin;;  the  fifty  thousiind  signatures  attached  to 
the  monster  petition  lilfd  in  the  State  Lihrary. 

lie  has  been  president  of  the  New  York  State  Bar  Association, 
and  now  represents  the  State  of  New  York  on  the  (fovcrninf; 
Couni-il  of  the  American  liar  Association.  He  is  also  president- 
i;cneral  of  the  National  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Jievolution. 


PIERRE  LORILLARD 

THE  name  of  Lorillard,  which  for  several  generations  has 
been  prominently  identified  in  this  country  with  business 
enterprise,  great  wealth,  social  leadership,  sportsmanship,  and 
various  public  benefactions,  is  of  French-Huguenot  origin.  The 
family  which  bears  it  was  formerly  settled  in  Montpelier, 
France.  Religious  persecution  drove  it  from  France  to  Holland, 
and  thence  a  branch  of  it  came  to  America.  The  pioneer  in 
this  country  was  Peter  or  Pierre  Lorillard,  who  lived  at  Hackeu- 
sack.  New  Jersey,  and  who  was  killed  by  Hessian  soldiers  in 
the  Revolutionary  War.  His  wife  was  Catherine  Moore  of 
New  Jersey,  and  she  bore  him,  among  other  chikh-en,  three  sons 
named  Peter  A.,  George,  and  Jacob.  The  first-named  married 
Maria  Dorothea  Schultz,  daughter  of  Major  Schultz  of  the 
Revolutionary  army,  and  had  four  daughters  and  one  son,  the 
latter  named  Peter  after  his  father  and  gi-andfather. 

Peter  A.  Lorillard  and  his  brother  George  engaged  in  the 
tobacco-  and  snuff-manufacturing  business,  and  developed  it  to 
great  proportions.  They  established  huge  factories  in  Jersey 
City  and  elsewhere,  which  are  now  the  property  of  the  P.  Loril- 
lard Tobacco  Company.  Another  noteworthy  factory,  devoted 
to  the  manufacture  of  smiff,  was  established  on  the  banks  of  the 
Bronx  River  in  Westchester  County,  New  York,  and  is  now  in- 
cluded in  Bronx  Park  as  an  interesting  and  picturesque  ruin. 
The  Lorillards  also  in  that  generation  became  the  owners  of 
m^^ch  real  estate  in  New  York  city  and  elsewhere. 

The  third  Peter  Lorillard,  son  of  Peter  A.  Lorillard,  married 
Catherine  Griswold,  a  descendant  of  the  famous  Griswold  and 
Wolcott  families  of  Connecticut,  whose  members  played  con- 
spicuous parts  in  colonial  and  Revolutionary  times  and  are  still 
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aiiunifr  the  foremost  oitizous  of  Now  England.  They  had  a 
number  of  cdiihlren,  who  mairied  membei'S  of  prf)miuent  New 
York  famdies.  Mr.  LoriUard  was  liimself  a  man  of  great  public 
spirit  and  was  on*^  of  the  fort'mosf  It-aders  of  society,  llr  liad  a 
tine  country  estate  at  Saratoga,  where  he  died  in  18U7. 

The  eldest  son  of  the  third  Peter  Lorillard  and  Catherine 
Griswcjld  also  bore  the  name  of  Peter,  but  used  it  always  in  the 
<>1<1  Fren«di  form,  Pierre.  He  was  the  head  of  the  Lorillard 
Tol)aeco  Company,  but  was  still  better  knowni  as  a  social  It-ader 
and  sportsman,  and  as  the  hrad  of  several  xniiipu-  enti'rpri.ses  of 
his  own.  Thus  he  was  the  founder  of  the  well-known  country 
folony  Tuxedo  Park,  which,  in<lcfd,  was  built  upon  a  portion  of 
bis  own  vast  estate  on  tlu'  bordi-r-lini'  between  New  York  and 
New  Jersey,  among  the  Kamapo  Mouutain.s.  He  was  at  one 
time  one  of  the  foremost  landowniers  at  New])ort,  Rhode  Island, 
liaviug  there  the  i\ur  place  knt)wn  as  "Ochre  Point."  which  he 
sold  to  Cornelius  \'ander)iilt.  In  New  York  eity  be  had  a  splen- 
ditl  mansion  at  Fiftli  Avenue  antl  Thirty-sixth  Street,  which  in 
its  day  was  one  of  tbe  wonders  of  the  town,  and  whieh  con- 
taincil  the  lii*st  large  jtrivate  ball-room  ever  built  in  New  York. 
Later  in  his  life  he  made  his  home  in  one  of  the  tine  oM  man- 
sions on  the  north  side  of  ^Yasbinl^ton  Siiuan-,  though  most  of 
Ids  time  was  spent  abroatl.  He  took  muidi  interest  in  hoi*se- 
racing  and  yachting.  For  the  promotion  of  the  former  sport  he  es- 
tablished a  maginticent  stock-farm  cnlle«l  "Rancocjis"  near  Jobs- 
town,  New  Jersey.  He  was  one  of  the  chief  patrons  of  the  old 
Jeronn>  Park  when  it  was  the  fon-most  tnick  in  America,  and  he 
was  tbt>  lirst  American  t*»  win  the  famous  Derby  race  in  Eng- 
land, tloing  .so  with  his  horse  Iroquois  in  1881.  His  hoi"se 
Parole  also  made  a  gii'at  reputation  as  a  nici'-winner  in  England. 
In  late  yeai*s  most  of  his  nicing  was  done  in  England,  in  part- 
nership with  Lord  William  Beresfonl.  He  owned  the  yacht 
Vrsfii.  and  pei-sonally  sailed  her  in  the  famous  ocean  race  from 
Sandy  Hook  to  Cowes.  He  also  owned  the  steam-yacht  liadha. 
He  joined  the  French  government  in  fitting  out  the  two  Cluiniay 
expeditions  to  Yucatan  which  residted  in  invaluable  discoveries 
of  aiieicnt  cities,  etc.,  and  by  way  of  recogniti()n  for  this  service 
he  was  made  a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  He  died 
in  IJM)]. 
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Pierre  Lorillard  married  Miss  Emily  Taylor,  daughter  of  Dr. 
Isaac  E.  Taylor,  one  of  the  founders  of  Bellevue  Hospital  Medi- 
cal College,  and  had  three  children :  Mrs.  WiUiam  Kent,  Mrs.  T. 
Suffern  Tailer,  and  Pierre  Lorillard,  Jr.  The  last-named,  the 
fifth  of  that  name  in  this  country,  was  bom  in  New  York  city 
on  Januaiy  28,  1860,  and  married,  in  1881,  Miss  Caroline  J. 
Hamilton,  daughter  of  George  Hamilton  of  Scotland.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lorillard  have  two  sons,  Pierre  and  Griswold,  and  make 
their  home  at  Keewaydin,  Tuxedo  Park.  Mr.  Lorillard  is  one  of 
the  principal  owners  of  the  Lorillard  Tobacco  Company,  and  is 
a  prominent  figure  in  New  York  society  and  in  sporting  affairs. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Union,  Knickerbocker,  Fencers',  Riding, 
and  Westminster  Kennel  clubs  of  New  York,  and  of  the  Metro- 
politan Club  of  Washington,  D.  C.  He  has  adopted  on  the  turf 
the  colors  made  famous  by  his  father,  and  is  expected  to  keep 
the  name  of  Lorillard  foremost,  as  of  old,  in  the  racing  world. 
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^piIERf]  are  few  as  woll-knowni  names  in  the  western  part  of 
I-  ('i>iinc<'tu'ut  an<l  the  adjacent  part  of  Westchester  County, 
Xfw  York,  as  tliat  of  Lounshury,  and  of  the  numerous  family 
which  hears  it  there  is  no  })etter  known  mendter  than  the 
^uhject  of  this  sketch,  who  has  won  distinction  as  a  statesman, 
a  tinaiicicr,  and  a  fjood  citizen. 

Pliineas  C'liapman  Loiinshuiy  is  the  son  of  Nathan  and  1)(  lia 
f^Schofieki)  Lt)unshury,  tlie  ^^randson  of  a  Revolutionary  soldier, 
and  in  the  sixth  generation  of  diri'ct  descent  fn)m  the  tii-st 
American  Lt)inisl)un»',  who  came  from  Kn^land  in  1G51  and  set- 
tled at  Stamforil,  Ctmnecticut.  His  father  and  ;,'randfathi'r 
w^re  hoth  farmei-s  at  Stamford.  He  was  luirn  in  the  heautiful 
town  of  Hiil;;elield,  Fairlield  County,  C'oniU'ctii'ut,  on  .January 
1(1,  isn,  aii<l  received  a  good  academic  education  in  various 
Connecticut  schools,  and  was  noted  as  a  fine  scholar,  especially 
■  xcijliiii;  in  mathematics,  the  cla.ssics.  oratory,  and  debating. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  Mr.  Lounsbury  enlisted  as  a 
private  in  the  Sixteenth  Regiment  of  Connecticut  Volunteers. 
The  failure  of  his  health  i)n.'Vented  him,  however,  from  perform- 
ing much  active  service  in  the  war,  and  he  presently  retnnied 
hoint>  and  engaged  in  liusiness  affairs.  A  pension  was  offered 
to  him,  but  he  declined  it.  He  has  since  taken  a  most  earnest 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  veteran  soUli»Ts  of  the  war,  and  has  on 
several  occasions  been  the  orator  at  important  reunions  and 
dedications. 

Mr.  Lounsbury  cast  his  tirst  vote  in  1862,  as  a  Republican, 
and  has  been  an  earnest  member  of  that  party  ever  since.  In 
1874  he  represented  Ridgetield  in  the  Legislatxire,  and  was  one  of 
the   most   intiuential   members  of   that  party.     It  was  largely 
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through  his  efforts  that  the  local  option  law  of  Connecticut  was 
adopted.  In  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1884  he  was  conspicuous 
as  a  popular  speaker,  and  two  years  later  he  was  handsomely 
elected  Governor  of  the  State.  It  was  the  universal  testimony, 
even  of  the  political  opponents,  that  he  was  one  of  the  very  best 
govei'nors  Connecticut  has  ever  had. 

Mr.  Lounsbury's  first  business  enterprise  was  that  of  a 
manufacturer  at  New  Haven,  where  he  established  the  house  of 
Lounsbury  Bros.  Afterward  he  became  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Lounsbiuy,  Mathewson  &  Co.,  at  South  Norwalk.  In 
1889  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Merchants'  Exchange 
National  Bank  of  New  York  city,  one  of  the  foremost  financial 
institutions  of  the  financial  capital  of  the  country,  and  he  has 
since  that  date  been  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  business  world 
of  New  York.  Besides  his  bank  presidency  he  is  a  trustee  of 
the  American  Bank  Note  Company,  and  a  director  of  various 
other  corporations. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chm"ch,  and  was 
a  delegate  to  the  General  Conference  of  1886.  He  is  trustee  of 
Wesleyan  University,  at  Middletown,  Connecticut,  and  received 
from  it  in  1887  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Colonial,  Republican,  and  other  clubs  of  New  York,  a  Free- 
mason, a  Knight  Templar,  and  a  Noble  of  the  Mystic  Shrine. 

Mr.  Lounsbury  was  married,  in  1867,  to  Miss  Jennie  Wright, 
daughter  of  Neziah  Wright,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  American 
Bank  Note  Company.  He  has  probal^ly  the  finest  residence  in 
Ridgefield,  Connecticiit,  a  town  of  palatial  homes,  a  house  in 
New  York  city,  and  a  summer  lodge  on  Raquetto  Lake,  in  the 
Adirondacks. 
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♦'^I"^I1E  tiiu'st  in  tlu-  world''  is  the  desoription  (»nce  made  of  the 
I     police  force  of  New  York  city.     lieyouil  doubt  the  force  has 
iu  more  than  one  resjX'ct  desi-n'cd  the  tribute.     It  ha.s  contained 
many  lut-n  and  officers  who  would  wtll  .serve  and  honor  any  force 
in  thi'  wttrld.     And  coii.spicuous  anions  these  and  anioiij  tin.,. 
who  fjave  the  New  York  [)olice  fonn-  whatever  worth  1- 

ciency  it  has,  a  pla«'e  in  the  fi*ont  rank  niu.st  be  jjiveu  to  John 
McCiUlai,'!!. 

His  name  indieai.  >  .i  Scottish  ori^rin.    He  was,  in  fact,  b<ini  iu 
I ii'lantl,  on  September  2J),  1K4.'».     Hut  his  father,  Kol>ert   McCul- 
lafjh,  a  farmer,  and  his  mother,  whost^-  maiden  name  was  Jane 
Hunter,  Were  both  of  Scotch  a  .  their  forefathers  having 

been  amoii      '         thrifty  Scotci.  ^       -  i| 

of  Irelanil     ■  [       perous  a  p"'"" 

lie  schools  of  livland,  and  8]  , 

with  no  extraordinar}'  in<'ideiits  to  uake  it  notable.     At  the  age 
1.1  <  \  'ntceu  he  came  to  tin-  I'nit'd  Slates,  ami  liere  fouud  em- 
ployment on  a  stock  fann.     He  Itecame  a  iiatundized  citizeu, 
and  sought  to  identify  himself  iu  every  way  with  Aiuerica  and 
American  institutions. 

Mr.  M<'Cullagh  was  scarcely  twenty-five  when,  on  Miu*ch  30, 
ISTO,  he  was  ajipointed  a  p        '     in  on  the  New  York  police 
force.     On  Fel)niary  28,  IST-..  ..     ..as  promoted  to  be  a  round.s- 

nuin,  and  on  July  19,  1H7G,  to  be  a  sergeant.  A  captaincy  came 
to  him  on  July  20,  1883,  and  then,  in  chai-ge  of  the  Elizabeth 
Sti-cct  Station,  he  made  a  noteworthy  record.  It  was  he  who 
brok»>  up  th<>  notorious  '*  ^Vllyo  Gang  "  of  professional  criminals, 
sending  some  of  its  membei-s  to  pri.sou.  He  did  much  to  purify 
what  had  begu  one  of  the  worst  quai-ters  of  New  York,  and  did 
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admirable  work  also  in  various  other  precincts  to  which  he  was 
at  times  assigned.  In  May,  1895,  Captain  McCullagh  was  made 
an  acting  inspector.  His  promotion  to  the  full  rank  of  inspector 
was  delayed  for  two  years  through  political  chicanery.  Finally, 
on  August  25,  1897,  he  was  made  Chief  of  Pohce.  When  the 
consohdation  of  the  city  took  effect,  on  January  1,  1898,  he 
was  made  the  first  Chief  of  Police  of  the  enlarged  city,  and  he 
performed  the  task  of  reorganizing  and  consolidating  the  police 
forces  of  the  various  boroughs.  Unfortunately  for  the  service 
and  the  city,  his  political  affiliations  were  not  with  the  pohtical 
party  which  then  came  into  control  of  the  city  government,  and 
on  May  21,  1898,  he  was  retired  from  active  service  on  a  pension 
of  three  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

His  services  were  not,  however,  to  be  altogether  lost  to  the 
pubhc.  On  July  19,  1898,  Governor  Black  appointed  him  to 
the  newly  made  office  of  State  Superintendent  of  Elections  for 
the  Metropohtan  Elections  District  on  a  salary  of  five  thousand 
dollars  a  year.  Again,  on  December  12,  1898,  on  request  of 
Creneral  Greene,  approved  by  President  McKinley,  he  was  sent 
to  Cuba  to  organize  a  new  police  force  in  the  city  of  Havana. 
This  task  he  performed  successfully,  and  retiuned  to  the  United 
States  on  March  10,  1899,  and  resumed  his  duties  as  State 
Superintendent  of  Elections. 

Mr.  McCullagh  is  a  Republican  in  politics,  but  has  taken  no 
active  part  in  political  matters  beyond  that  of  a  citizen,  scrupu- 
lously keeping  his  pohtical  predilections  apart  from  his  official 
duties.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  Order,  the  Mystic 
Shrine,  the  Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick,  the  Repubhcan  Club, 
and  the  West  Side  Republican  Club. 

He  was  married,  on  August  20,  1879,  at  Long  Branch,  New 
Jersey,  to  Miss  Maria  Hamill,  daughter  of  the  late  James  Taylor 
Hamill  of  New  York.     They  have  no  children. 
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J.'^SKN  in  tl  ■        '             '  noothornmnic-ipality 

J  htis  fvt'r  I.;.  .   ..  ,.  nm^jnitud*'  as  thi-  con- 

»tru<;tiun,  »Hjui|)iiniit.  ami  oiH.nitiun  of  tlu*  Hapiil  Tninsit  Rail- 
n>n«l  in  thu  city  of  New  York.  Of  thi«  proj»H.'t  the  responsible 
h«'ail  in  .loljn   M.  M<D«»nnUl.  wh«»  wa«  lM>ni  in  County  Cork  iu 

lK4-t.  anil  tlin-*'  >•    -     '   '    ' '  •   to  this  oountry  by  his 

r.-lativ«'s.      His  fa"  -.:   atlv  pn.vt,'dfii  him,  and 

had  iM'jfun  their  side  of  the  water  in  the  upjKT 

|tai-t  of  Manhattan  Island.  His  Ixiyhoml  years  were  spent  in 
•'.    !i     ;'  '  of  .leronn'  Park,  when*  later  he  V  im-d 
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thr  World,  ami  a!  .       '  Mr. 

Mi-Dt>nald  .saw  tl  of  pround  for  the  first  real  excava- 

tion  for  the   Rapid    i'mnsit   Subway.     The«t«  places  were  the 

'•  was  sjK'nt. 
V.  ,,.  ii  ;'M.,..,    '•.    .'      .>•■  ''■,^'    '''"■  father, 

Hartboloin.-w    M.D..naM,   1  .  -'If  as  a 

IiH'al  eontmetor.     He  wbm  a  wrll-known  fiffurt'  in  the  upi)er  j)art 
of  the  oity.  had  1  'al  leader  of  note  there,  and  for 

s.inif  }•  i«*l  in  the  Bf>artl  of  Aldermen. 

Mr.  N  .    .low  his  father's  business,  and  for 

M»nn'  tl  I  with  him  in  it.     \Vlien  he  decided  to 

-tart  out  f«»r  hiniiudf.  his  first  en^a^rement  wa«  that  of  clerk,  or 
tmi.  k.  »'|K>r.  at  for*  .lollars  a  month,  in  oon.struction  of  the 

g^'iii  >!  .  et.il  with  the  Croton  water  system 

at   lioy..      '.  County.  New  York.     In  that  place 

he  spent  four  years,  %  _-  hanl  ilurinR  long  hours,  lenving  his 

niployers  full  satisfa»*tion,  and,  more  imp<»rtant  still,  thoroughly 

familiariziiiK  him.mdf  with  all  dei>artments  of  construction  work. 
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His  experience  and  knowledge  of  this  work  secured  him  his 
next  engagement.  The  great  raib-oad  improvements  for  the  New 
York  Central  on  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  were  begun  soon 
after  the  Boyd's  Corners  reservoir  was  finished,  and  Mr.  McDonald 
was  appointed  chief  inspector  of  masonry  thereon.  Subsequently 
he  became  interested  in  subcontracts  with  Dillon,  Clyde  &  Co. 
for  the  building  of  that  part  of  the  tunnel  between  Ninetieth 
and  One  Hundredth  streets. 

This  work  was  accomphshed  not  only  with  profit  to  himself, 
but  with  satisfaction  to  the  authorities.  With  Smith  &  Eipley, 
successors  of  the  firm  of  Dillon,  Clyde  &  Co.,  he  carried  out 
various  contracts  for  raih'oad  and  other  work,  including  the 
construction  of  the  Boston,  Hoosic  Tunnel  &  Western,  with  a 
bridge  over  the  Hudson,  the  Georgian  Bay  Branch  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific,  and  important  subcontracts  on  the  extension  of 
the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Raih"oad  from  Bingham - 
ton  to  Buffalo.  After  severing  his  connection  with  this  firm,  he 
was  interested  in  other  impoi-tant  contracts,  including  a  lai'ge 
section  of  the  West  Shore  Railroad,  the  extension  of  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  Raiboad  from  Baltimore  to  Philadelphia,  the 
extension  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  from  Elgin,  Illinois,  to 
Dodgeville,  Wisconsin,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles, 
a  contract  amounting  to  four  million  dollars,  the  Trenton  "  cut- 
off" for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  the  building  of  the 
Potomac  Valley  Railroad  from  Cherry  Run  to  Williamsport, 
Pennsylvania. 

Important  as  these  various  achievements  were,  they  were  not 
to  be  compared,  in  difficulty  of  construction,  in  value,  or  in 
importance,  to  the  enormous  task  of  building  the  Baltimore  Belt 
Railroad,  which  carried  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  directly 
under  the  city  of  Baltimore,  under  street  and  subsurface  struc- 
tiu"es,  under  houses  and  massive  buildings  of  all  sorts.  In  many 
respects  there  is  not  a  more  intricate  or  difficult  piece  of  railroad- 
liuikhng  in  the  United  States,  and  the  credit  for  its  successful 
construction  belongs  largely  to  Mr.  McDonald.  Together  with 
John  K.  Cowen,  now  president  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail- 
road, and  Samuel  Rea,  now  vice-president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  Mr.  McDonald  was  the  author  of  this  enterprise,  and 
to  carry  it  through  these  gentlemen   organized  the  Maryland 
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Constniotion  Company,  of  w ln.li  Mr.  McDonald  was  president. 
On  thi.s  tunn.-l  liftt-un  hundred  men  were  employed.  During 
Mr.  MfD<»uald'.'<  n'.sideuce  in  Baltimore  he  became  president  of 
the  South  Haltimorc  Car  Work.s,  and  president  of  the  Eastern 
()\i'u>  Railrnad.  He  was  alw.  prominently  identified  with  many 
of  thf  It-atlint;  hu.sinf.»<.s  intt-rt-sts  of  that  citv. 

Soon  aft.r  this  ;,Mj,'anti.-  ta.sk.  Mr.  McDonald  became  the  .«;uc- 
ceasful  bidder  for  the  work  of  transforming  Jerome  Park  into  a 
Btomge  rejM-n'oir.  a  contract  involving  six  millions  of  dollars 
and  employing'  s^-v.ml  tlicusjind  men.  While  Mr.  McDonald 
was  pro.sccuting  the  .IiMunn'  Park  w«»rk.  he  made  the  gitatest 
contract  of  hi.><  cartiT  for  tin-  <'onstru<tion.  rquipuient,  and  oper- 
ation of  thi>  Kapid  Tnm.sit  Kailrt>ad.  He  ha«l  for  years  been 
Htudj-ing  tin-  nipid-tniUHit  ipu-stion  and  familiarizing  himself 
with  itx  varii-d  and  iin|Mirtant  pha-  -  !  it  was  his  ambition  to 
give  to  thr  |MM.pl.-  nf  N«'w  York  r<  j  .1  transit  fKau  one  tinl 

of  the  city  to  the  other.  In  January.  19(H).  the  lioard  of  Rapid 
Transit  Hailroad  Comnii.HsiiinerK  awunleil  to  him.  for  the  sum  of 
thirty-llvf  milli<»n>  of  ,]■  "  vith  two  millions  .seven  hundred 

and  tlfty  thousimd  tloU.i  •  ■   iial  for  trnuinals,  the  cimtrart 

for  thf  ••on.stru<'tj»in  iif  I  inm.sit  .Subway.     In  February 

of  the  same  year.  AugiiMt  lUhnout,  whos*'  father,  the  late  August 
liolinont,  wa-H  thf  tlrnt  chainiian  of  the  Hapitl  Transit  Commis- 
.•<ion,  organiz«'d  and  had  ini-oriMirattil  tin-  Hajtid  Tmnsit  Subway 
Coii.stru<'tion  Com|iany.  with  a  capital  of  six  million  dollars,  to 
guanint***'  anil  aid  Mr.  M«' Donald  in  thi.s  ••nteqiriM-.  among  the 
•lirectors  iM'iug  mime  of  the  bottt-known  business  men  and  capi- 
talists of  this  city.  I'ndcr  tUvm-  auspices,  and  fortified  by  a  long 
and   varii'd  i'\:  *'       McDonald  has  iM-tnui.  and  is  now 

vigorously  pu.  ......  .-      rous  {Miints,  the  construction  of  the 

niilntad  wliich,  within  ft>ur  and  on«'  half  years,  will  give  to  the 
j)«>ople  of  New  York  n>al  nipid  tmnsit. 


■^? 


DENNIS  DANIEL  McKOON 

THE  first  Amerieau  member  of  the  McKoon  family  was 
James  McKoou.  He  came  of  an  old  Scotch  family  with 
which  a  strain  of  Norman  blood  had  been  mingled.  He  migrated 
from  Scotland  about  the  year  1750,  and  settled  in  Herkimer 
County,  New  York,  then  a  frontier  wilderness,  and  was  one  of 
the  pioneers  of  that  region.  His  descendants  have  played  a 
leading  part  in  the  development  of  central  New  York.  Among 
them,  a  hundred  years  ago,  was  Martin  McKoon,  who  married 
Margaret  Clapsaddle  and  lived  for  a  time  at  Ilion,  Hei-kimer 
County,  New  York.  There,  on  October  17, 1827,  was  born  their 
son  Dennis  Daniel  McKoon,  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

When  the  boy  was  seven  years  old  the  family  removed  to 
Oswego  County,  and  there  he  went  to  school,  at  first  in  the 
pubhc  schools  and  later  in  the  Fulton  Academy  at  Oswego.  On 
completing  his  studies  in  the  latter  institution  he  began  the 
study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Judge  Ransom  H.  Tyler  of  Oswego. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1854,  and  thereupon  removed  to 
Phoenix,  New  York,  where  he  oj)ened  offices  of  his  own  and 
soon  built  up  a  promising  and  profitable  practice.  Such  dis- 
tinction did  he  win  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  career  that  he 
was  chosen  to  be  a  judge  of  the  Oswego  County  Com*t,  and 
filled  that  place  for  two  terms. 

He  was  indeed  chosen  judge  for  a  third  tei-m,  but  resigned 
the  place  at  the  beginning  of  that  term  in  order  to  enter  the 
army  at  the  outl^reak  of  the  Civil  War.  He  entered  Company 
D  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Tentli  New  York  Volunteers  as  a 
private,  but  in  the  course  of  his  service  rose  to  be  first  lieutenant 
and  adjutant  of  the  regiment.     His  army  career  was  ended  by  a 
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sovon-  attack  of  typhoid  fever,  from  whieli  he  did  not  fully  re- 
cover for  three  years,  hy  wliieli  time  tlie  war  was  over. 

By  lS(i7  Mr.  M.-K.m.ii  had  r.-gaiued  his  health  sufficiently  to 
resume  thi"  practieo  of  his  profession,  and  he  then  removed  to 
Mid.llet<.wn,  Orange  County,  New  York,  and  became  a  member 
uf  the  law  firm  of  Foote,  M.-Koon  &  Stoddard.  That  firm  en- 
joyed a  large  patronage,  of  which  Mr.  McKooii  pei-sonally  had  a 
goodly  share.  Its  activities  were  not,  however,  sufficient  to 
engapo  all  his  attention,  and  accordingly  in  1874,  while  retaining 
Lis  Middleto\ni  business,  he  opened  another  office  in  New  York 
city.  For  three  years  he  practised  in  both  citit-s,  and  then,  hav- 
ing built  up  a  sufliciently  large  metropolitan  business  to  merit 
his  whole  attention,  he  withdivw  from  the  Middletown  office. 
Since  then  ho  has  pmctised  exclu.sively  in  New  York,  confining 
hiniM'lf  almost  mtiifly  to  civil  procedun-,  and  i>aying  especial 
attention  to  n'al-estatc  litigation.  In  such  practice  of  his  jn-o- 
fcssion  Mr.  M«"Koon  has  b«-en  highly  successful,  attaining  an 
enviable  nmk  in  the  legal  fniteniity  and  se<'uring  ample  material 
ivcomjK'ii.sc  for  his  laboi-s.  In  ISSI)  he  took  into  partnership 
with  himself  his  .son  (Jilbci-t  M.-Koon.  and  in  \H9'2  David  B. 
Luckty,  tlius  forming  the  iirm  of  McKo(»n  cV:  Luckey.  From 
this  firm  he  lat«'r  witlnln-w,  aiul  he  is  now  again  alone  in  the 
l>nictice  of  his  professi«»n. 

Mr.  McK«)un  has  held  no  public  office  since  he  retired  from 
th>'  liench  to  enter  the  aniiy.  He  has.  howevi-r,  found  time  to 
engage  in  various  other  business  entcri»ri.«<es  besides  his  legal 
pnictice,  and  he  is  nowu  director  and  treasurer  of  the  Richmond 
lloiii'  ~^i<;id  A.><sociation  of  New  York;  a  diivctor  and  Nice-presi- 
dent of  the  Fi-ontier  Bank  of  Niagani,  New  York ;  i>re.sident  of 
the  Manaha.ss»'t  Vi\'^  \— o<'iation  of  Monmouth  County,  New 
Jersi'y:  and  is  inti'i.  n  sevend  other  cor])oration.s. 

He  was  marritHl,  in  IH.')!],  to  Mi.ss  Mary  (iill)ei-t,  daughter  of 
Andrus  (tilbert  of  ()swei,'o  (.'«>untv.  New  York. 


JOHN  MILTON  MABBOTT 


JOHN  MILTON  MABBOTT,  one  of  the  rising  physicians 
of  this  city,  is  a  native  of  New  England.  His  father,  John 
Mabbott,  was  born  in  Nottinghamshire,  England,  was  educated 
at  a  college  at  Sheffield,  and  came  to  America  as  the  representa- 
tive of  a  large  cutlery  fom  of  the  latter  city.  His  mother  was, 
before  her  marriage  to  John  Mabbott,  Miss  Catherine  Benton 
Homer,  a  native  of  Bu-mingham,  England,  and  her  mother  was, 
before  her  marriage.  Miss  Catherine  Benton,  the  head  of  a  large 
and  important  school  for  girls  in  England.  Of  such  parentage 
John  Milton  Mabbott  was  born  at  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  on 
July  14, 1862.  He  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  his  native  city, 
and  was  the  first  president  of  the  High  School  Alumni  Associa- 
tion. He  was  also  president  of  the  Waterbury  Philosophical 
Society. 

His  inchnations  led  him  to  prepare  himself  for  the  practice  of 
medicine.  For  six  months  he  spent  several  hoiu's  a  day  as  a 
student  at  the  Apothecaries'  Hall,  reading  the  Pharmacopoeia 
and  the  United  States  Dispensatory,  and  compounding  prescrip- 
tions xmder  the  supervision  of  competent  apothecaries.  In  1880, 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  entered  the  office  of  a  preceptor,  and 
the  following  year  was  matriculated  at  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Siu-geons,  the  medical  department  of  Columbia  University. 
From  the  latter  he  was  graduated  with  the  degree  of  M.  D.  in 
May,  1884.  His  preceptors  were  Dr.  F.  E.  Castle  of  Waterbury, 
and  Dr.  Charles  H.  Wilkin  of  New  York. 

Immediately  after  graduation  he  secured,  through  competitive 
examination,  an  appointment  upon  the  house  staff  of  St.  Luke's 
Hospital,  where  he  went  through  the  regular  medical  service  of 
a  year  and  a  half.     For  foiu'  months  thereafter  he  was  at  the 
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Ciminhors  Rtr<>ot  Hospital  in  the  ••apaoity  of  intern  and  ambu- 
laiu-e  sui^rciu.  Next,  while  waitiiitj  for  aiiotlicr  desired  aitpuint- 
ment.  he  sp«'iit  a  year  a.s  surt,'.<.ii  of  a  trausiUlantie  passenger 
steanM-r,  tin*  Xiutudnm  (New  York  and  Amsterdam),  and  traveled 
n  littl<'  ahrond.  Tliis  i)lace  lie  resigned  to  become  for  six 
nionth>  assistjmt  and  tbt-n  for  three  yeai-s  n-sident  pliysieian  in 
the  Nurs«-ry  and  Child's  Hospital.  Since  1H«)()  he  has  been  asso- 
ciated in  pnu'ti«'e  with  Dr.  K.  L.  Partridge,  at  No.  19  Fifth 
Avenue,  under  conditions  which  have  enabled  him  to  acquire  at 
the  Hame  time  u  lar  itele  tif  his  own.     He  has  devoted 

mtieh  att«'ntinii  to  th-  m-ii  action  of  nurs«'s  in  the  New  York 
I'ostgradiiaf.  and  the  St.  Luke's  Hospital  training-schools. 
His  pnicti  neml  in  character,  though  he  has  paid  special 

attention  to  mnlwiferj'  an<l  the  disea.ses  of  children,  in  which 
he  might,  if  he    ■     '     '    '  '    .1  as  a  specialist.     He  is  con- 

ne«'t4'«l  with  the  <  ...  ,....,...  at  of  the  New  York   Hospital, 

and  ij<  att«'nding  ;  iciun  to  the  New  York  Infant  Asylum. 

Under  the  administration  of  Mayor  Stnmg  he  was  appointed  a 
.Hchool  ins|M'etor  of  thin  city. 

In  addition  to  his  i  '  •  Dr.  Mahhott  has  matle  a  innnber  of 
valuikble  iMintributii'i.  .rrent   literatuiv  and  medi«'al  toi)ics. 

He  '\»  a  njenib^T  «»f  the  Metlieal  8<K*iety  of  the  County  of  New 
York,  the  New  Yiirk  Academy  of  Mwlicine,  the  Physicians' 
Mutual  Aid  .\  the  St.  Luke's  Hctspital  Alunnii  Asso- 

ciation, and  til'-  ii  ■-1'  .d  Graduates'  Club.  In  politics  he  is  a 
Hepublicaii.  and  a  m<-ndH'r  of  (imHi  (tovernment  Club  F. 

Dr.  Mabln)tt  wan  nuirriiHl,  on  OctolnT  30,  1895,  to  Miss  Kate 
Allele  ( Mlive.  tlaughtef  of  Thomas  St«»ne  Ollive,  a  director  of  the 
National  nis<'uit  Compiiny.     On.-  chiM.  Thomas  Ollive  Mabbott. 

was  born  t..  t' m  .Inly  •"•    ^•'''*^.     They  make  their  home  at 

the  Hn'v.M.rt  1  i 


JOSIAH  MACY 

THE  Macy  family,  now  for  many  generations  widely  known 
and  highly  honored  in  the  business  and  social  world  of 
America,  is  of  English  origin.  Prior  to  its  transplantation  to 
this  coimtry  it  was  settled  in  the  southern  part  of  the  historic 
county  of  Wiltshire,  England,  near  Salisbury  Plain  and  the 
colossal  memorials  of  Stonehenge.  There,  in  the  parish  of  Chil- 
mark,  Salisbury,  Thomas  Macy  was  born  in  1608,  and  thence  he 
came  to  these  shores  in  1635.  His  destination  was  the  Massa- 
chusetts colony,  in  which  he  settled  at  first  at  Newbury,  of 
which  place  he  was  a  freeman  in  1639.  In  the  latter  year, 
however,  he  became  one  of  the  founders  of  a  new  settlement, 
which  he  named  after  his  old  home,  Salisbury.  In  this  place  he 
filled  many  oflEices  of  importance,  and  was  for  years  one  of  its 
foremost  citizens. 

A  development  of  the  same  motive  which  had  led  to  the 
founding  of  the  New  England  colonies,  however,  in  time  caused 
his  withdrawal  from  this  part  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Macy  was 
an  adherent  to  the  Baptist  faith,  which  was  at  that  time 
regarded  with  pronounced  disfavor  by  the  great  majority  of  his 
fellow-colonists.  That  fact  alone  might  have  been  sufficient  to 
cause  him  serious  trouble,  but  his  Baptist  principles  made  him 
cliai'acteristically  tolerant  and  generous  toward  all  other  Chris- 
tian faiths,  especially  toward  the  Quakers,  who  at  that  time 
were  objects  not  only  of  disfavor,  but  of  actual  legal  proscription 
and  popular  persecution.  Mr.  Macy  unhesitatingly  gave  them 
shelter  from  persecution,  and  in  consequence  soon  found  the 
animosity  of  his  neighbors  turned  against  himself.  For  a  time 
he  sturdily  held  his  ground,  but  later  deemed  it  best  to  withdraw 
from  Salisbury  and  in  a  new  pilgrimage  to  seek  other  places 
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wiRTo  lie  and  liis  fricmls  rould  iiijoy  unmolested  freedom  of 
thouj^ht  and  worship. 

He  s.le.'tcd  the  n«»w  historic  island  of  Nantucket,  off  the 
south  •■(tast  <»r  Massachusetts,  as  his  place  uf  refuge.  With 
iirlit  .-ommdes  he  went  thither  in  1G51),  and  purchased  the  entii-e 
island  from  tl»c  Indians,  who  up  to  that  date  had  been  sole 
j,..~-.-^..rs.  Ill  .so  doing  he  ht-gan  an  important  chapter  of 
A::i.  ri'-an  liistury.  He  made  that  island  a  ]»art  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Hay  colony,  and  founded  there  a  community  which, 
through  its  hardy  seafaring  (jualities,  has  played  a  great  part  in 
the  affairs  of  tin'  nation.  Tlie  .s«'amen  of  Nantucket  for  genera- 
tions wen*  a  prime  fa<tor  in  tin*  comnurcial  expansion  of  Amer- 
iea,  and  al.so  contributed  vastly  tc  tin  |,r..\v^-  ..f  American 
arms  in  war  at  .sea. 

Thotnas  Maey  s|x'nt  the  ri'mnintler  of  his  life  at  Nantucket, 
and  was  one  of  the  foremost  niemlHTs  of  that  conununitv.  He 
was  its  first  Keeonler,  ami  from  1(572  to  1080  he  was  each  year 
a  Hepreseiitative  from  Nantu<ket  to  the  tieneral  Court  of  the 

•lony.  In  King  Philip's  War  he  was  u  lieutenant  in  the  colo- 
nial army,  and  ilid  valiant  s«'n"i<'e.  His  descendants  intennamed 
with  other  families  of  Nantueket,  until  m-arly  everybody  of  ini- 
jM>rtance  u|M>n  that  island  .stH-nunl  to  bo  mon-  "••  '-^^  directly 
connected  with  the  Maey  stock. 

The  j>4-ople  of  Nantucket  naturally  and  inevitably  took  to  sea- 
farinf(    ptirstiits—  hing.  and    whaling.      To   .such 

o.'cti|mti'>ns  various  tii'iM".  t-  •>{  the  Maey  family  turned  their 
attention.  In  17>v."»  out*  of  the  Mjicys  was  a  ship-owner  and  one 
of  the  richest  and  most  influential  business  men  on  the  i.sland. 
To  him  ft  son  was  I>«)ni  on  Febniary  2')  of  the  year  named,  to 
wluitn  wa-^  given  the  mime  of  .losiah,  <lestined  to  l)e«'ome  famous 
j„  \,.,  ,;  .,  1.,,.;.,....  :nujals,  Jo.Hiah  Ma<'y  was  educated  in  the 
»cho.  up  to  the  agi'  <»f  fifteen  years.     Then  the 

voice  of  the  .S4>ft  cnlletl  him  in  irresistible  tones.  He  followed 
:  his  father,  and  went  alxwinl  one  of  his  father's 
.-!iip.>.  1  U'  III  tforwani  his  life  was  for  years  spent  chiefly  at 
s«a.  At  tlrst  hi»  was  engagetl  on  his  father's  ships.  Then  he 
)»««eame  a  ship-owner  «>n  his  own  account. 

In  time  he  outgn^w  Nantucket  or  its  commercial  po.ssi  bill  ties. 
1'    l-^J"^  he  came  to  New  York  city  to  seek  a  larger  field  and 
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establish  himself  in  the  shipping  commission  business.  His  son 
William  H.  Macy,  who  had  preceded  him  in  coming  to  New 
York,  was  his  partner,  and  the  firm-name  was  that  of  Josiah 
Macy  &  Son.  The  next  year  another  son  was  admitted  to  the 
firm,  and  the  name  became  Josiah  Macy  &  Sons.  Thns  it  re- 
mained until  Mr.  Macy's  retirement  in  1853,  when  it  was 
changed  to  Josiah  Macy's  Sons.  From  1853  to  his  death,  on 
May  20,  1872,  Mr.  Macy  lived  at  Rye,  in  Westchester  County, 
New  York.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  City  Fire  Insur- 
ance Company,  and  a  director  of  it  from  1833  to  the  end  of  his 
life.  For  many  years  he  was  a  director  of  the  Tradesmen's 
Bank.  His  wife,  whom  he  married  on  February  6,  1805,  and 
who  died  on  September  25,  1861,  was  Lydia  Hussey,  a  member 
of  an  old  Nantucket  family. 

Josiah  Macy  was  a  typical  merchant  of  the  old  school,  enter- 
prising, upright,  benevolent,  and  successful.  His  name  was  a 
tower  of  strength  in  the  business  world  while  he  Hved,  and  after 
him  it  was  a  priceless  inheritance  to  his  children  and  their  chil- 
dren. He  left  five  sons  and  two  daughters :  William  H.,  Charles 
A.,  Josiah  CI.,  Francis  H.,  John  H.,  Lydia  H.,  and  Ann  Eliza- 
l>eth  Macy. 
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ti<|iiity   ai 


and  tho  lihore 


(,>, 


wh"«l' 
after 

til. 


the   M  effected 

■'      Iil;i!ii  111;;  <■[   tiif  Rhode 

uis  Maey  of  ("hilmark, 

'  t  th»«  :>  ''nfy-fw^ven.in  1635  he 

■  rward  at  Salis- 
>th   nj.lin.-<l   him   to  sueh 
'  ••iak«Ts,  as  was  not  alto- 
•ors.     When  he  earried 
far  a«  to  Hheltor  and  protect  .some 
or  pro»ei'ution.  under  the  laws  of  the 
U  mad««  t'  't  of  unfrit'ndly  atten- 

'  to  |ea%-    .M-  nonn-  for  a  jdaee  where 
l.       Ae^onlin^ly   he   punhased   the 
•  inhind  of  Nnntueket,  and  for  wveral  generations  there- 
it  wa.H  the  family  home.     Ho  retJiimHl  his  m<mlMrship  in 
■  "         .<  Hny.  how.ver,  and  for  many  years 
...  v...   ,,.  M^  ..•^.slatn'-.'-r;.  n,  nil  Coui-t.     He  was 
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also  a  lieutenant  in  King  Philip's  War,  and  the  first  Recorder  of 
the  county  of  Nantucket. 

The  Macys  of  Nantucket  naturally  led  a  seafaring  Mfe,  and 
were  conspicuous  among  the  hardy  mariners  who  made  the  name 
of  that  island  famous  the  world  around.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century  one  of  the  foremost  members  of  the  family 
was  Josiah  Macy,  a  captain  and  ship-owner,  and  the  son  of  a 
man  who  was  likewise  captain  and  ship-owner.  At  the  ago  of 
forty-three,  in  1828  he  (.-ame  to  New  York  and  entered  the  ship- 
ping and  commission  business  in  partnership  with  his  son  Wil- 
liam H.  Macy,  under  the  name  of  Josiah  Macy  &  Son.  The  next 
year  another  son  was  taken  into  partnership,  and  the  firm-name 
became  Josiah  Macy  &  Sons.  After  his  retirement  the  name 
was  again  changed  to  Josiah  Macy's  Sons.  His  wife  was  Lydia 
Hussey,  a  member  of  an  old  Nantucket  family. 

William  Henry  Macy,  eldest  of  the  five  sons  of  Josiah  Macy, 
was  bom  at  Nantucket  in  1805,  and  died  in  New  York  in  1887. 
Besides  being  a  partner  in  his  father's  firm,  he  was  vice-president 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  president  of  the  Seamen's  Bank 
for  Savings,  and  of  the  Leather  Mauufactui'ers'  Bank,  and  an 
officer  of  various  other  banks,  trust  companies,  insurance  com- 
panies, and  other  business  organizations.  He  ranked  among  the 
most  trusted  and  most  influential  merchants  and  financiers  in 
New  York,  and  his  name  was  a  synonym  for  honor  and  integrity. 
He  married  Ehza  L.  Jenkins,  daughter  of  Sylvanus  F.  Jenkins, 
and  had  seven  children. 

Josiah  Macy,  Jr.,  was  the  sixth  of  these  children,  and  was  born 
in  New  York  in  1838.  He  was  educated  at  a  Friends'  school  in 
New  York,  and  was  destined  for  a  mercantile  career,  and  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years  was  taken  into  partnership  in  the  firm 
of  Josiah  Macy  &  Sons,  founded  by  his  father  and  grandfather. 
With  that  firm  he  was  identified  for  some  time. 

Later  Mr.  Macy  withch^ew  from  his  father's  firm  and  became 
president  of  the  Devoe  Manufacturing  Company.  This  was  one 
of  the  first  companies  consolidated  into  the  great  Standard  Oil 
Company.  He  was  also  actively  interested  in  the  produce  busi- 
ness in  New  York,  and  was  president  of  the  Produce  Exchange, 
as  well  as  of  the  Devoe  Manufacturing  Company,  at  the  time  of 
his  death. 
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Mr.  Ma<'y  wum  marricHl,  in  1K'>8,  to  Miss  Caroline  L.  Everit  of 
lJr»oklyn,  New  York,  wlio  Ixm'  him  thrt-i'  children,  two  (laujfhters 
iiiiil  a  soil,  who  were  nanu'il  Murv  K.  Macy,  Kate  E.  Macv,  and 
\'.  Kvrrit  Mat-y. 

Mr.  M;i.  y  took  an  aetive  interest  in  the  Centennial  Exjwsition 
at  Philadilphia  in  1K7G,  hut  that  i-nti-qiris*-  proved  fatal  to  him. 
Ilf  iontniete«l  typhoiil  f»v«>r  whiU*  in  attendenee  upon  it,  and 
•  lifd  Iwfon-  th«-  'Mxl  of  th<«  y«-ar.  at  the  early  age  of  less  than 
t liirt\   iiiin- 


^ 
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THE  founder  of  the  Macy  family  in  America  was  Thomas 
Macy  of  Nantucket.  He  was  born  at  Chilmark,  near  Sahs- 
hury,  England,  in  1608,  and  in  1635  came  to  this  country  and 
settled  at  Newbury,  Massachusetts,  of  which  place  he  was  a 
fi'eeman  in  1639.  In  the  latter  year  he  removed  to  Salisbiuy, 
of  which  place  he  was  one  of  the  founders  and  in  which  he  held 
many  important  of&ces.  Gradually,  however,  there  arose  against 
him  such  animosity  as  finally  compelled  him  to  remove  from  the 
place  and  seek  the  most  remote  part  of  the  colony.  This  was 
because  of  his  generous  tolerance  in  religious  matters.  He  was 
an  adherent  of  the  Baptist  faith.  That  fact  in  itself  did  not 
commend  him  to  his  Puritan  neighbors.  In  addition,  he  was 
charitably  disposed  toward  all  other  Christian  faiths,  and  espe- 
cially toward  the  Society  of  Friends,  or  Quakers.  These  latter 
were  at  that  time  under  the  ban  not  only  of  prejudice  but  of  law 
in  Massachusetts.  But  they  found  in  Thomas  Macy  a  firm 
friend,  who  not  only  championed  their  cause,  but  gave  them 
shelter  from  their  persecutors.  For  this  cause  persecution  was 
presently  tm-ned  against  Thomas  Macy  himself,  with  the  result 
of  driving  him  away  from  Salisbury.  He  remained  firm  in  his 
liberal  principles,  however,  and  in  later  generations  some  of  his 
descendants  became  members  of  that  very  Society  of  Friends 
which  he  had  championed. 

Seeking  a  place  where  he  might  cherish  his  faith  unmolested, 
Thomas  Macy  went  with  eight  others  to  the  island  of  Nantucket, 
and  purchased  the  whole  of  it  from  the  Indians,  who  were  at 
that  time  its  only  occupants.  There  he  and  his  family  made 
their  home  for  many  generations,  founding  there  that  commu- 
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nity  of  hanly  aii<l  .i.um-  m.iniuTs  which  has  made  the  name  of 
th«'  i.shiinl  faiiiuus  thf  world  around. 

Thonm.H  Ma.-y  vrnH  thi*  first  H4'<'ordt'r  of  Nantucket,  and  was 
for  niuny  yiuirs  u  K.|.r..s4>ntativi'  to  the  General  Court  of  the 
Ma.«.sji.hii>..lf-^  .-..luiiy.  H,.  was  also  a  li.'Uti-nant  in  the  colonial 
forr.-M  duriuk'  Kiii^'  Pliilip's  War.  PVoni  him  are  di-s.-end.-d  the 
pH'wnt  m.-niU-rs  of  tin-  Ma<-y  family  in  the  United  States, 
through  a  long  line  of  noted  Nanturket  ship-owners  and  skippers, 
the  momberM  of  which  liave  intennarried  with  the  Starbucks, 
Coffins,  and  othi-r  old  *^        '  *-    ■       ■         'ic  place. 

The  .Maey  family   w..       ;..  .,.  w  York  early  in  the 

last  eiiitun.-  by  .losiah  Ma<y,  who  was  bom  in  Nantueket  in 
ITHT),  and  who  died  at  Hyo,  in  the  suburbs  of  New  York,  in  1872. 
Hr  wa.H  t'  ijHowner  and  eaptain  who  had  a  line  line 

of  I^iverj J  .IK   i   ,  md  he  '  '    •    "      d  the  same  Imsiness 

for  a  numlMr  of  yian*.     In  i   _   .  : ,  he  nnnuved  to  New 

York,  and  then-  founded,  with  his  .son  William  Henry  Macy.  the 
njereantili'  eommiHsion  hous.-  of  .losinh  Maey  &  Son,  afterward, 
on   the  admis^sion  of  m  a.n  j.  Josiah   Macy  & 

Sons,  and  still  hiter,  al;  ;  Iter's  nii:.  m.  ut,  Josiah  Maey's 

Sons,  .tdsiah  Mjiey  was  a  iii<  iuImt  of  thf  Si»ciety  of  Friends 
and  wa.><  e.Hte<«tn(Ml  om  ou«  of  the  mast  upright  Imsiness  men  of 
his  tiny.  Ho  wa«  n  din^tor  of  the  Tradesmen's  Bank  and  of  the 
City  Kin-  Ii 

Willian>  ll  ..,  .  •  •"  ''•  -<'ven  children  of  Josiah 
Maey,  wa-s  Iwinj  at  .  <'ame  to  New  York  city 
in  early  life,  an«l  lnt«'r  Ufame  his  father's  {lortuer,  and  was  for 
many  yi'an*  on««  of  tho  fon^niost  merehants  and  bankers  of  the 
m«'tn>|Mdis,  He  w  '.-nt  of  the  Chambt-r  of  Com- 
meree  and  of  f'-  .  .,  -Trust  Company,  pivsident  of 
tho  Ij4^ather  M  unn*'  Ii;ink,  of  the  Seamen's  Hank  for 
Bavinirs.  nnd  a  din  etor  of  the  Bank  of  Commerce,  the  City  Fire 
Iiisir  l^iny,  the  National  Insunmee  Company,  and  the 
Atlunti--  111  luy.  and  pnsident  of  New  York  Hos- 
pital.    H.-  i;...  ;      L.  Jenkins.  dauj;bter  of  Sylvanus  F. 

Jenkins,  and  di<'d  in  New  York  in  18H7. 

Josiah  Macy,  Jr.,  son  of  William  H.  and  Eliza  Jenkins  Macy, 
was  lH>n)  in  New  York  in  IK'W,  and  died  in  1876.  He  was  for  a 
time  a  partner  of  his  father,  but  left  bin   '     ' ome  president  uf 
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the  Devoe  ManufacturiBg  Company,  an  oil-house  which  was  one 
of  the  first  coucems  incorporated  to  form  the  Standard  Oil 
Company.  Josiah  Maey,  Jr.,  married  Miss  CaroMne  L.  Everit 
of  Brooklyn,  and  to  them  was  born,  in  New  York  city,  on  March 
23,  1871,  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

V.  Everit  Macy  was  carefully  educated,  and  was  graduated 
from  the  Architeetiu-al  Department  of  Columbia  University  in 
1893.  He  has  never  engaged  in  any  business,  but  has  devoted 
his  activities  chiefly  to  philanthropic  work.  Thus  he  is  treasurer 
of  the  People's  Institute  and  of  the  City  Club,  and  a  tmstee  of 
the  University  Settlement  Society,  of  the  George  Junior  Repub- 
lic, and  of  the  Teachers'  College,  of  New  York.  For  the  sake  of 
civic  betterment  he  has  taken  an  active  part  in  several  pohtical 
campaigns,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Citizens'  Union  in  1897,  and  was  connected  with  the  independent 
State  campaign  of  1898. 

Mr.  Macy  is  a  member  of  the  University,  Racquet,  City, 
Reform,  St.  Anthony,  Knollwood,  and  Midday  clubs,  and  of  the 
Century  Association  of  New  York.  He  was  married,  in  1896,  to 
Miss  Edith  W.  Carpenter,  who  has  borne  him  two  sons,  V.  Everit 
Macy,  Jr.,  and  Josiah  Macy. 


t;$\'^^ 
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^pilK    r.-al    f..u!<.'.  1    ..f   thf  New  York   .  ..iuiu.ivial  houso  of 
1     .Ii.Hiah    Mu<;.  ^  fninouK    now  for  tli«>  )>»st   part  of   a 

.•.•iitur)-,  wii*  one  of  thost'  twnn,  by  nnmo  William  Htnry  Maoy. 
\\i-  <Hiin-  from  thf  Ma«y  family  whioli  was  transplanted  from 
Cliilmark.  Sali.sltun'.  Knclaml.  in  Ui-'l").  to  tlw  Massjichusotts 
Hay  roli.ny.  in  tin-  imtsou  of  Thomas  Mary,  who  ilwclt  tii-st  at 
Ni'whun-,  Ma.s.sji.  Ini^.  tts.  thfii  nt  Salishur}-,  of  which  h.-  was 
on«'  of  tho  founilen*.  nml  thiiklly.  fortlio  sake  of  religions frtntlom 
.iikI  lH'i-nu.H«>  of  h;  ■athy  with  tlie  tlien  jM-rseonteti  Socii>ty 

of  Krit'nilx,  ii|Min  in-  i-laml  of  Nantnekft,  whifh  In-  nn«l  eit^ht 
othfP*  jinn'ha.H«'il  from  tin*  Indians  in  lt).'»!>.  The  family  was 
fmm  wirlv  timi»j«  intinmtelv  iilentitii>d  with  the  seafarinsj  inter- 

nixl  imluxtrji's   <>{   Nanttiekot,  ami  mnnv  of   its   nieml)ei-s 
:t-en|itains   and   shii>-owners.     The   Maeys 

iw.wi,...  Iier  prominent  famili«-s  of  the  island,  and 

•t   .iiv  of  tlu>  -t  D'sidt'Hts  of  Nantucket  at  this  day  can 

claim  kinship  with  tlicm. 

Am<mu  the  M>ii-eaptaii)M  and  ship-owners  of  this  family  in 
V  ki't    w.i     ^         '     *■     y.  who  was  Inmi  nt   Nantucket  on 

1       jy  •_•:..  1 ..t  Hyc,  New  Yi>rk,  on  May  IM),  IST'J. 

lie  was  a  j«»r  !y  sueeessful  ship-eaptain  and    -owner  for 

years  at  Nantucket,  and  afterwanl  was  a  conspicuous  shipping,' 
ind  CO-  hant  in  New  York  city.     He  married,  on 

!"   '  l.\dia  IIuss«n%  a  nieml>er  of  one  of  the  oldest 

>    ;. s.  who  lM>n'  him  live  sons  and  two  daujjhtirs. 

Thes«>  wen-  William  Henry.  Charles  A.,  Josiah  U.,  Francis  H., 
.lohn  II..  Lydia  H.,  and  Ann  Eliza  Macy.  Mr.  Mai  y  was  a 
pnmiiii.iif  iu.iiiImt  of  the  S«H.Mety  of  Friends,  on  account  of  the 
|)ers.>«>uti(m  of  which  in  early  times  his  tirst  American  ancestor 
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THE  family  of  Mapes  has  for  many  generations  been  settled 
in  Orange  County,  New  York,  and  has  been  conspicuous 
there  and  elsewhere  for  character  and  enterprise.  It  originally 
came  from  England  and  settled  on  Long  Island,  whence,  about 
two  hundred  years  ago,  one  branch  of  it  removed  to  Orange 
County.  In  the  last  generation  Edward  Mapes  was  a  successful 
clothing  merchant,  residing  in  the  town  of  Blooming  Grove, 
Orange  County,  and  to  him  and  his  wife,  Deborah  A.  Mapes, 
was  born,  on  January  1,  1833,  the  subject  of  the  present  sketch, 
John  Augustus  Mapes. 

The  boy  was  educated  at  first  in  the  local  schools.  Then  he 
was  sent  to  the  Cornwall  EngUsh  and  Classical  School,  at  Corn- 
wall, on  the  Hudson.  Turning  his  attention  to  the  law,  he  be- 
came a  student  in  the  law  office  of  Wilkin  &  Gott,  at  Goshen, 
Orange  County.  At  the  same  time  he  taught  school  for  a  year, 
and  eked  out  his  expenses  by  wi-iting  in  the  County  Clerk's 
office.  Thus  he  early  learned  to  depend  upon  his  own  energies 
for  success,  and,  indeed,  for  support,  and  thus  developed  the  self- 
reliance  and  energy  which  are  indispensable  elements  of  high 
achievement. 

Orange  Coimty,  one  of  the  fau-est  rural  regions  in  the  Empu-e 
State,  was  good  enough  to  be  born  in,  to  grow  up  in,  and  to  pur- 
sue his  early  labors  in.  But  the  young  man  was  too  ambitious 
to  let  his  professional  horizon  be  bounded  by  its  farms  and  hiUs. 
He  had  a  metropohtan  career  in  view,  and  aspired  to  win  suc- 
cess in  the  field  where  success  is  hardest  to  attain,  because  the 
exactions  are  greater  and  the  competition  keener  than  elsewhere, 
but  where  the  success  is  also  greatest  when  it  is  attained.    He 
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was  inlmittrd  to  tin-  bar  in  IS.jo,  and  immediately  came  to  New 
York  I'ity  to  bo^iii  the  practice  of  his  profession. 

He  did  uot  at  once  "  lianjj  out  his  shingle"  on  bis  own  account, 
however,  but  wisely  .-ntered  an  established  office.  He  was  so 
fortunate  a.><  to  make  his  tirst  conneetion  \\ith  tlie  office  of  Enoch 
L.  Fanch.'r,  then  a  l.-ader  .if  the  l)ar,  and  afterward  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  a  member  of  the  Court  of  Arbitration.  For 
five  years  Mr.  Mapes  was  in  that  office.  Then,  with  liis  standing 
well  a.ssuri'd,  in  ISCO  he  bi-gan  practice  on  his  own  account,  and 
has  maintaiufd  it  with  ;,'fneral  and  gratifying  success  down  to 
tin-  jtre-sent  time.  1 1  is  pnwtifc  has  been  of  a  mi.scellaneous  and 
genenil  ehanu-ter,  though  he  has  been  .stated  counsel  for  a  num- 
ber of  organi/jitions.  He  is  pre.sent  counsel  for  the  General 
Roeiety  of  Mi'chanifs  and  Tradesmen,  the  New  York  Produce 
Exchang'-  liank,  the  Garlield  Safe  I)ein)sit  Company,  and  other 
large  iu.stitutions. 

His  general  business  interests  have  been  such  as  naturally 
have  grown  out  of  his  Ifgal  work.  He  has  taken  no  active  pail 
in  jK)liti<-Hl  affairs,  beyon<l  di.scharging  the  dutii's  of  a  citizen. 

Mr.  MajH's  is  a  member  of  the  American  Institute,  the  Colonial 
Club,  and  the  Cmftsnien's  Club.  He  has  for  many  years  been 
a  leading  member  of  various  Ma.sonic  bodies, —  lodge,  chapter, 
eouneil,  eonimandfrk".  including  the  Scottish  Rite, —  and  is  a 
Pai.s.sed  Grantl  Comman<l' r  of  tbr  Order  of  Kniirhts  Templar  of 
this  State. 

lie  was  married,  in  Scptomlur,  IHT)!*,  to  Miss  Sarah  S.  Strong, 
at  Uoshen,  New  York.  Of  their  children  only  one  is  now  living, 
a  .son,  named  .\u:rustus  Sti*ong  Mapes,  who  is  a  lawyer  and  is  in 
busine.>*s  with  his  father. 


JOHN  BAPTIST  MARSHALL 


THE  progenitors  of  the  Marshall  family  came  to  this  country 
from  England  in  colonial  days,  and  made  themselves  posi- 
tive forces  in  the  development  of  the  rising  nation.  Joseph 
Marshall,  the  great-great-grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  was  a  distinguished  officer  of  the  American  army  in  the 
War  of  the  Revolution.  Another  ancestor,  William  Beard,  a 
great-grandfather  of  oiu*  subject,  was  also  an  officer  in  that 
army.  On  his  mother's  side,  Mr.  Marshall's  grandfather  was 
WiUiam  R.  Jones,  a  native  of  Kentucky,  brought  up  after  the 
manner  of  a  Southern  gentleman's  son  of  those  days.  In  early 
life  he  removed  to  Ohio,  and  married  Susan  Ketring,  who  came 
of  sturdy  Pennsylvania  Dutch  stock.  Then  he  went  to  Indiana, 
where  he  farmed,  taught  school,  and  was  prominent  among  the 
pioneers  of  that  State.  Of  his  twelve  children,  the  eleventh  was 
Sophia,  who  became  the  mother  of  our  subject.  Mr.  Marshall's 
father  was  the  Rev.  Elbridge  Marshall,  a  Baptist  minister,  who 
was  born  in  New  Hampshire,  educated  at  Dartmouth  College  and 
the  Union  Theological  Seminary  of  New  York,  and  went  to  In- 
diana to  j)reach  and  teach.  There  he  met  Sophia  Jones  and 
married  her. 

John  Baptist  Marshall,  their  son,  was  born  at  State  Line, 
Warren  County,  Indiana,  on  March  1,  1863.  While  still  in  his 
infancy,  he  was  taken  by  his  parents  to  Kansas,  where  his  boy- 
hood was  spent.  He  attended  the  local  district  schools,  which 
were  not  then  of  a  particularly  high  grade.  His  education 
was  chiefly  self-acquired,  through  home  study,  for  which  his 
facilities  were  respectable,  if  not  ample.  At  the  age  of  fifteen 
he  was  so  proficient  in  his  studies  as  to  be  able  to  teach  in  a 
pubhc  school  with  great  acceptability.     This  was  in  Anderson 
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County,  KaiiK-  :  -.^d  niiu-h  loi-al  fame  as  the  "boy 

t.a»-h.T."     At  .  i  ujje,  lu.  iiiade  a  trip  in  a  wagon 

:icn>sa  the  Indian  Tfiritory  to  Texas,  ac-onipanied  by  liis  eldest 
lir»»th«'r.  KII»ridt;«*  M«XKly  Marslmll.  Soon  after  reaching  Texas 
th.-y  visit«'d  a  .av  .,d  introduced  themselves  to  the 

IM-..|.1.-.  with  thf  1.    ....  I....;    ...  y  both  soon  secured  engagements 

;■>  I'  .1'  ll  Hi'hool. 

Mr.  Marshall  then  formed  a  business  partnership  with  a  Miss 
lI'.UMton,  a   I:  t    liidy  from  Illinois,  and  with  her 

f..und.d  the  \  aii       '  '     '   Sdiool,  at  Valley  Creek,  Fannin 

C..imty.  T.-xa."*.      i ..  a  puldi.-  an<l  private  school,  and 

u.i^  attended  by  pupils  fnmi  distant  parts  of  the  State,  as  well 
IS  from  the  vicinity.  Mr.  n«>wanl  L.  Parmele,  fonnerly  of  New 
Vork,  <  'r  it  at  his  own  expense. 

I*'"'"'!!!..,   ;  'fa  more   lilM-ral   education  for 

hi!n>-ll.  .Mr.  .M  lo  Kansas,  sjM'nt  another  year  in 

hinj;  in  the  pu  .ool  at  Newton,  then  was  SuiM'rintendent 

of  l*ublic  Soho«d.s  at  Lanxd.  Kansas,  and  then  came  to  New  York 

to  pursue  hi.H  -  he  tum«Hl  his  attention  to  the  law. 

T'    -  '.v.i-  •:>    !       •  M    ...   inrnns.  he  was  comp»'llod  to 

I       !   ■'  •    •         ■    :  .'U'nt  life  as  a  clerk  in  a  law 

iVi  •       A  |»art  of  bin  time  wait  8pcnt  in  the  office  of  his  uncle, 

.lonnthan  Marshall,  and  the  rwit  iu  the  offices  of  Charles  E.  Hill 

and  Linus  A.  (ft>uld. 

\f.    \t  ..-K.,il  was  ....'...:m.h1  to  the  bar  in  March,  1889.    His 

■<  tbf  1  jit  dr}--Roo<.ls  jobbing  house  of  Lee, 

I  '.   '  •  annual  retainer  enabled  the  young  la w}'er 

'o  niamtmn  an  otbcf  and  look  for  other  patronage.     The  latter 

II"  in  du<-  ti'  _'.'n»Tous  measun:'.  and  Mr.  Marshall  l)ecame 

.....it  hf  is  t«> prv»s|K'n»us  and  prominent  member  of  the 

niftn>iHditan  Iwir.     His  pn^seut  practice  is  of  a  general  and  mis- 
'•.  lliin.ous  cbanicter. 

Mr.  Marshall   i-  :\  mcml>or  of  the  Lawyers'  Club,  the  New 
r-    '  '  '   •-  ^  -..'nth  Hegiment,  N.  G.  S.  N.  Y.,  Common- 

I.    _  .•  and  Accepted  Masons,  the  Sons  of  the 

.\iii n.an  U.\  ..  and  the  Baptist  Social  L'niou  of  Manhat- 

tan Island. 


JA:MES  M.iDISOX  MARTIN 


JAMES  MADISON  ]\IAEAT:N,  who  has  had  a  long  career  as 
a  pohtical  leader,  banker,  hotel  proprietor,  and  public- 
spirited  citizen  of  New  York  State,  comes  of  an  Enghsh  family 
which  was  settled  here  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  pioneer,  Matthew  Marvin,  came  fi'om  England  in  1635,  and 
became  one  of  the  founders  of  Hartford,  Connecticut.  Later  he 
hved  at  Norwalk,  Connecticut,  and  in  1654  represented  that  town 
in  the  colonial  Legislature.  He  died  in  1680,  leaving  a  son, 
Matthew  Manin  11,  who  had  been  born  in  England,  and  was 
among  the  first  settlers  of  Norwalk  and  its  Representative  in  the 
colonial  Legislature  in  1694  and  1697.  His  son,  Samuel  Marvin, 
was  also  a  Norwalk  Representative  in  the  Connecticut  Legislature, 
in  1718.  A  great-grandson  of  Samuel  Marvin  was  William  Mar- 
vin of  Ballston,  Saratoga  County,  New  York,  to  which  place  part 
of  the  family  had  migi-ated.  He  married  Mary  Benedict,  a 
daughter  of  a  prominent  family  of  that  name,  who  bore  him  tln-ee 


sons. 


The  yoimge-st  of  these  sons  of  TTilliam  and  Maiy  Benedict 
Marvin  is  James  Madison  Marvin,  who  was  bom  at  Ballston, 
New  York,  on  February  27, 1809,  a  week  before  the  distinguished 
statesman  for  whom  he  was  named  was  inaugurated  President  of 
the  United  States.  He  received  a  good  education  at  local  schools, 
and  then,  at  the  early  age  of  nineteen  years,  became  the  manager 
of  a  hotel  at  Saratoga  Springs,  New  York,  A  year  later,  in  1829, 
he  became  manager  of  the  American  Hotel  at  Albany.  The  next 
year  he  went  back  to  Saratoga  Springs,  and  became  one  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  famous  United  States  Hotel.  His  connection 
with  that  house  remained  unbroken  for  many  years.  From  1852 
to  1865  he  was  its  sole  propiietor.     In  the  last-named  year,  how- 
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«'V..r.  11  was  a.'KtmytMl  »,y  fir,.,  an.]  whi-n  rebuilt  it  passed  iuto 
(ttiu'r  IiuikIs. 

Mr.  Mjirvin's  iiil.nsl  ut  lmnkiii>;  dates  from  1841,  when,  iu  part- 
n.-rship  with  his  hrnther.  he  establislied  the  Bank  of  Saratoga 
Spring's.  Of  that  iiisiitutiou  Iw  was  aishier  from  its  oiK'nins; 
until  Junuwry  1.  Ism,  when  it  was  reorganized  as  the  First 
National  Hank  of  Sunitoga  Springs,  and  he  was  elected  president 
of  it.     Mr.  Marvin  wa.H  one  •>f  the  tii-st  water  commissioners  of 

^"~''"-"-     *•''"•  ' ••    '' '■■••'•   ■      "-  he  lias  been  (me  of  the 

■"'*  «>f  »•»•' ^  .  -^ra  Railroad.     He  was.  in 

is.v.),  one  of  the  orijo»ttt«»rs  and  ineorix.nitoi-s  of  the  Saratoga 
Monument  A.ssiM'iation.  nnd  was  for  many  years  its  vice-president. 
II. •  was  .l.-.t.d  tb.'  first   p'  •  of  the  Saratoga  Club  at  its 

.stabli.^hmint   in    1>'.»1.      K..;  ;  half  a  century  he  has  been  a 

v.-^tryman  of  I<4th<-Mla  l*rot<-.Htant    Kpis<'opal  Chureh,  at  Sara- 

to;;.i 

Mr.  .Margin's  |Nilitii*al  eap<r  U-gan  in  1S4.'»  with  his  election 
to  the  olVn-f  of  SuiM-rviw.r  of  the  town  of  Saratoga.  In  the  fall 
of  the  siiJiie  \ear  h«'  was  ••leoted  to  the  State  As.sembly,  as  a 
Whig.  <lespite  tho  fa«'t  that  the  oountr)'  usimlly  went  strongly 
Deuux-rati"-.  When  the  reorgani/jititui  of  the  two  gn-at  parties 
b.  '.^'an,  in  1S.'»<'».  Mr.  Mar\in  afTiliat^Hl  with  the  Deiiux-ratie  party, 
;iiid  aet.-d  with  it.  in  opjMisitioii  to  tin-  iiew  H«'publieaii  party, 
until  aft«r  the  oiitbnak  of  the  Civil  War.  lie  was  nominated 
;inil  olccte<l  a  l{<pres«'ntative  in  Conffrea*  in  1862,  on  what  was 
th.-n  known  ns  the  Union  ticket,  his  8upiK»rtei-s  being  chiefly 
Dcmocnits  ibvott'd  to  th<'  maintenance  <»f  the  Unic>n  and  the 
■<up|»ort  of  th<'  I'cdenil  govcnunciit.  He  was  rtH^-lected  in  18G4, 
;ind  again  in  1S»J(»,  and  throughout  the  three  tenns  gave  strong 
■^up|^o^t  to  the  fiHh'rul  goveninient  in  its  efforts  to  suppress  the 
reUdlion  ami  to  re<'onstnict  the  Southern  States.  He  cooperated 
with  the  H«'i)ubli.  iority  in  Congn>!*s  in  enacting  the  mea- 

•-nr.  s    nMid-'--  •'    ',         .,.;y    by   the  abt^lition    of  slavery,  and   in 

uring   I  ptiou  of  the  Fourteenth   Amendment  to  the 

Constitution. 

Mr.  Marvin  was  marrietl,  in  IRTS,  to  Rhody  H.  Barnum. 
lUiughtcr  of  Eli  Banium  of  Ballstou  Spa,  New  York. 


SELDEN  ERASTUS  MARVIN 


THE  first  of  the  Marvin  family  in  America  was  Reginald 
Marvin,  who  came  hither  from  the  south  of  England  in 
the  winter  of  1634—35.  He  probably  landed  at  Boston,  but  soon 
moved  into  Connecticut,  where  many  of  his  descendants  are  still 
living.  His  son,  Reinold  Marvin,  a  heutenant  in  the  army,  set- 
tled at  Lyme,  and  was  one  of  the  committee  which,  in  1665, 
divided  Lyme  from  Saybrook.  In  a  later  generation  Selden 
Marvin  was  the  first  of  the  family  to  leave  New  England.  He 
went  to  Chautauqua  County,  New  York,  about  1808.  His  son, 
Richard  Pratt  Marvin,  was  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Com't  of 
this  State  for  twenty -four  years ;  married  Isabella  Newland,  and 
was  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

Selden  Erastus  Marvin  was  born  at  Jamestown,  Chaiitauqua 
County,  New  York,  on  August  20,  1835.  He  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools  and  academy  at  Jamestown,  and  afterward 
in  the  private  school  of  Professor  Russell  at  New  Haven, 
Connecticut.  On  leaving  school  he  entered  the  Chautauqua 
County  Bank  at  Jamestown,  first  as  bookkeeper  and  then  as 
teller.  In  1859  he  was  made  cashier  of  the  bank,  and  served  in 
that  capacity  for  three  years.  Then  the  call  of  the  nation  was 
stronger  than  that  of  business  interests.  In  July,  1862,  he  was 
appointed  adjutant  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Twelfth  Regiment, 
New  York  Volunteers,  and  on  the  17th  of  that  month  was  mus- 
tered into  the  service  of  the  nation.  He  served  as  adjutant 
and  as  assistant  adjutant-general  of  Poster's  Brigade,  Army  of 
Southern  Virginia,  until  September,  1863,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed additional  paymaster  of  United  States  Volunteers,  in 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  On  December  27,  1864,  he  resigned 
to  accept  the  place  of  paymaster-general  of  the  State  of  New 
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THOMAS  FALES  MASON 

THOMAS  FALES  MASON  was  descended  from  an  old  fam- 
ily whose  founder,  Sampson  Mason,  came  from  England 
and  settled  in  Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  where  he  resided  in 
1649.  He  lived  in  Rehoboth  in  1657,  becoming  one  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  that  town  and  a  man  of  wealth.  He  was  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  agreement  setting  oif  the  town  of  Swansea,  Mas- 
sachusetts, where  many  of  his  numerous  descendants  lived  and 
have  been  influential  in  public  affairs  as  statesmen,  soldiers, 
preachers,  and  scholars,  and  some  tillers  of  the  soil.  Among  the 
last  named  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  was  one  Joseph 
Mason,  who  was  also  the  son  of  a  farmer.  His  wife  was  Sarah 
Fales,  of  a  family  that  came  over  in  the  Mayflower.  To  this 
couple  was  born,  at  their  old  Swansea  home,  on  January  6, 1815, 
a  son,  to  whom  they  gave  the  name  of  Thomas  Fales  Mason,  and 
whom  they  destined  for  a  farmer.  They  gave  him  as  good  a 
common-school  education  as  he  could  get  in  the  first  fifteen 
years  of  his  life,  and  then  he  went  to  work  on  the  fann. 

His  destiny  was  more  in  his  own  hands,  however,  than  in  his 
parents'  intentions.  He  learned  the  duties  of  a  farmer,  even  at 
that  early  age  showing  his  mind  to  be  original  and  his  will  mas- 
terful. But  the  work  was  not  to  his  taste,  and  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  he  left  it,  taught  school  for  a  time,  and  then  entered  a 
grocery  store.  It  was  no  part  of  his  plan,  however,  to  remain  a 
clerk ;  so  at  the  age  of  nineteen  he  formed  a  partnership  with 
a  friend  and  opened  a  clothing  store  on  his  own  account,  at 
Woonsocket,  Rhode  Island,  where  he  won  a  moderate  success, 
gained  experience,  and  increased  ambition.  His  next  move  was 
to  Rochestei',  New  York,  where  he  opened  a  general  dry-goods 
establishment. 
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About  1R48  ho  bocnmo  interested  in  mining;,  a  subject  then 
.•ouiini:  to  tlu'  fore  in  the  pubhe  mind,  and  with  a  partj^  of 
Iri.-iids  be  went  to  Micliifrun  on  a  prospecting  tour.  The  mines 
tbey  found  did  not  seem  to  them  worth  investing  in.  But  they 
detrniiint'd  not  to  let  their  trij)  be  altogether  without  result,  so 
Mr.  Mason  and  two  of  liis  friends  puroha.siHl  a  large  tract  of  wild 
land.  On  tbis  tbi-y  liad  noticed  indications  of  copper  deposits, 
and  further  investigations  contirmed  their  estimate.  On  this 
land  they  pre.sently  developed  the  famous  Minnesota  Copper 
Mine,  in  Ontonagon  County.  Micldgan,  one  of  the  richest  known 
at  tbat  time.  Later  Mr.  Ma-^^on  bought  and  developed  the  great 
(^uincy  Mine,  wbich  is  still  liighly  productive,  and  also  some 
other  mining  properties  of  considerable  value.  He  organized 
and  to  the  end  of  his  life  controlled  the  Quincy  Mining  Com- 
pany, and  was  activi'ly  inten'sted  in  various  other  mining  enter- 
l>rises.  All  his  early  a,ssociates.  .such  as  John  C.  Tucker,  S.  J 
W.  Harry.  William  Pearsjill,  Moses  A.  Hoppock,  William  E. 
Dodge,  William  llickok,  and  E.  C.  Roberts,  died  before  him. 
hut  be  remained  bale  and  vigorous,  his  exemplary  habits  of  life 
and  bis  pnn-tice  of  spending  nnicb  of  his  time  in  the  open  air  in 
the  Lake  Superior  region  having  given  him  nuirkcd  immunity 
from  tlu'  ills  of  the  tlesh.     He  died,  however,  in  1899. 

Mr.  Ma.son  was  a  m«'mlK«r  of  the  Union  League  Club.  He 
never  filtered  p«ditical  life.  In  1S4.'»  be  was  mamed  to  Jane 
Hi.sscll  Watson  of  Hocbeider.  They  had  one  child,  Thomas 
llenrj'  Mjuwu,  a  prominent  New  York  banker. 
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CONSPICUOUS  among  the  leaders  in  business,  social,  and 
political  life  who  have  been  given  to  this  country  by  other 
lands,  neighboring  or  remote,  is  Colonel  Hibbert  B.  Masters,  a 
native  of  Nova  Scotia,  a  resident  of  Brooklyn,  and  a  business 
man  of  New  York,  Florida,  and  Alabama.  He  was  born  at 
Kentville,  Nova  Scotia,  in  1839,  and  in  his  early  years  was 
brought  to  Boston,  Massachusetts,  where  his  boyhood  was  spent. 
His  education  was  begun  in  the  schools  of  Boston,  and  was  pur- 
sued later  in  the  academy  at  Hebron,  Maine. 

Mr.  Masters  came  to  New  York  in  1860,  when  he  was  twenty 
years  of  age.  It  was  his  pui"pose  to  devote  his  attention  at  once 
to  a  mercantOe  life,  and  he  did  actually  enter  business.  The 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  in  the  spring  of  1861,  however,  altered 
his  plans.  The  call  of  his  adopted  country  was  stronger  than 
that  of  shop  and  market.  He  was  among  the  first  to  go  to  the 
front,  in  the  ranks  of  the  Eighth  Regiment,  New  York  State 
militia,  and  served  for  thi'ee  months.  During  that  time  he  par- 
ticipated in  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run.  At  the  end  of  the  three 
months  for  which  the  troops  had  been  called  he  was,  with  his 
comrades,  mustered  out  of  the  service.  He  was  not  content, 
however,  to  retui-n  to  peaceful  pursuits  when  there  was  need  of 
soldiers  in  the  field,  so  he  secured  a  commission  from  the  Grov- 
ernor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  recnxited  an  independent 
company  of  infantry  in  New  York  city,  which  was  presently 
incorporated  into  the  Fifty-fifth  Regiment,  New  York  Volun- 
teers, under  Colonel  De  Trobriand.  His  next  service  at  the 
front  was  as  acting  quartermaster  of  Peck's  Brigade,  in  McClel- 
lan's  army.  His  duties  in  that  place  were  interrupted  by  his 
captm-e  by  General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  and  his  consequent  impris- 
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onment  as  a  prisoner  of  war  at  Richmond.     He  escaped  ft- 

pi-ison,  and  made  his  way  as  far  as  Walkerton,  where  he 
was  r.Ta|»tured  and  r.-tunu-d  to  Richmond.  A  second  time  he 
escaprd.  and  a  .second  time  lie  was  recaptured  at  Miller's  Tavera. 
His  captivity  was  tinally  ended  hy  exchange,  while  the  Federal 
Army  was  at  Ham-Sijn's  Landiuf?.  After  the  second  hattle  of 
Jiull  Run  h.-  was  assif,ni.'d  t<»  stafiF  duty  as  commissaiy  of  sub- 
si.stence,  with  tli.'  nmk  of  i-aptaiii.  In  that  capacity  he  served 
until  the  »>nd  of  the  war.  wh«>n  he  was  honorably  mustered  out 
with  the  brevet  rank  of  major  "for  gallant  and  meritorious 
8t»rvice." 

On  the  return  of  peaci'  Colonel  Masters  came  back  to  mercan- 
tile life,  and  for  a  year  was  in  business  in  Portland,  Maine.  The 
gn'at  fir<-  of  ISOd  in  that  city  disturbed  him,  and  he  then  came 
to  New  York  city  and  entered  the  i-mplovment  of  the  great  dry- 
goods  firm  of  S.  H.  Chittenden  tt  Co.  At  a  later  date  ho  was 
employed  by  Messrs.  Kldivdge,  Dunham  ic  Co.  After  twelve 
years  of  si'r>'i«'e,  marketl  with  steadily  increasing  success,  he  de- 
cided to  be  his  own  employer.  He  accordingly  entered  the  com- 
mi.s.sion  Imsiness  oji  his  own  a«'count,  tniding  with  hou.ses  in  the 
principal  cities  of  the  South.  In  this  career  he  pro.spered,  and 
at  the  pH'.stMit  time  he  has  a  large  commission  bu.siness  in  New 
\'ork.  is  proprietor  of  one  of  the  largest  mercantile  houses  in  the 
State  of  Florida,  and  is  partner  in  a  large  establishment  in 
Mobile.  Alabama. 

Coloiud  Masters  is  a  strong  Kepulilican  in  jKditics,  but  has 
held  no  public  oflice.  and  has  not  iileutiiied  himself  conspicu- 
ously with  party  management.  As  president  of  the  Union 
Leagiie  Club  of  Hrooklyn.  however,  he  is  ivgarded  as  a  represen- 
tative and  intluenti.il  member  of  the  party.  He  was  elected 
president  of  the  I'nion  League  Club  in  the  spring  of  1900,  after 
having  Immjh  its  fii-st  vice-president,  chairman  of  its  Social  Com- 
mittee, niemlK-r  of  its  Art  Committee,  etc.  He  is  also  a  member 
of  the  Loyal  L.'gion.  Comman.ler  of  E.  T.  Tefft  Post,  Grand 
Army  of  tlie  Reimblic.  and  member  of  the  Salmagundi  Club  and 
other  organizjition.s.  For  tift.'cn  years  he  .served  on  the  staff  of 
Major-General  Shaler,  commander  of  the  First  Division  of  the 
National  Ctuanls  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

While  he  was  serving  the  country  in  the  Federal  ^U-my,  Colo- 
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nel  Masters  found  time  and  opiDortunity  to  begin  a  domestic 
life.  He  was  married  on  February  13, 1863,  to  Miss  Clara  Lovell 
Everett  of  Wrentbam,  Massachusetts,  who  has  borne  him  two 
sons  and  three  daughters. 

Colonel  Masters  has  for  many  years  been  a  resident  of  Brook- 
lyn, where  his  business  enterprise,  public  spirit,  and  high  culture 
have  made  him  a  marked  figure  in  society.  He  is  a  fine  Shak- 
sperian  scholar,  and  a  man  of  high  literary  and  artistic  culture, 
as  well  as  of  genial  and  attractive  personahty.  He  has  the  rare 
distinction,  which  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  him,  of 
never  in  all  his  life  having  even  tasted  any  spirituous  or  malt 
liquor. 


i^/^u 
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''pilH  numo  of  Mather  ha«  lxi>n  oonspk-uous  iu  Now  England 
1  history  ever  since  Kichnnl  Mather  eame  from  Enghiud  iu 
IGSTi  and  s««ttU'd  at  B«)stoii.  His  son  and  grandson,  Increase 
and  Cotton  Mather.  w»ri'  among  the  fop-niost  men  of  their  day. 
In  a  hiter  g<-n.-nilioii  .!■■-  \<\.  HI  '-ins  Mather  built  the  tii-st  store, 
the  tlr>t  wimrf.  and  •  ;aetor>-  at  Lyme,  Conuectieut, 

was  a  prominent  lM)f.k-|)uhU.sher  at  Hartford,  and  was  a  member 
of  th<'  State  Lf'L'  !!••  married  Siinih  Selden  Jewett,  a 

daught'T  of   I);i\i.i     M ly  .Icwi'tt   of   Lyuje,  one  of  the  most 

noted  lawyi-rs  of  tlie  State.  Their  eltlfst  son  was  a  famous 
nmtheniatieian  ami  H«brew  s*'holar  at  Newton  Theological  In- 
stitution. Their  si^Mmd  son  was  a  galhint  officer  of  the  United 
Stat<s  navy. 

Fnmk   .T-  '»•  "    \t  .fii...-   their  fourth  >..ii,  was  born  at  Deep 
Hivt-r,  t'oi  lary  10,  ISiJa.     He  was  educated  at 

Suflk  Id,  C'onneeticut :  at  lirown  University,  Providence,  Rhode 
Island :  and  at  the  Allmny  I^w  School,  Albany,  New  York. 
He  also  s'     '     '        '        ietis«Hl  law  with  Judge  Selden  and  with 

( ;.,v.  niur  t  ; :   hester,  New  York.     Ho  prepared  a  sjTi- 

'f  the  law  leetun-.H,  approved  by  the  lecturers,  and  pub- 
lisljed  by  I^uiks  Brothers  of  New  York,  while  in  the  law  school. 
In  his  iarli«r  y.ars  Mr.  Mather  traveled  extensively  iu  all 
parts  of  the  world.  NVhili-  i-nga^ed  in  the  legid  profession  in 
New  York,  he  has  ha«l  many  t>ther  business  interests.  Nouii- 
nati«m  to  lejfislative  office  has  been  tendered  to  him,  but 
de«'line<l.  He  was  also  urg«Hl  as  a  candidate  for  Minister  to 
Switzerland,  under  the  McKinley  administration,  by  leading 
judi;.-s  and  lawyt-rs,  hankers,  iM.llcge  presidents,  and  others,  and 
lii.-*   upiMjLUlmeut    was   r.'.pi'^'^t'fl    by  Secretary  Shennan ;   but 
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domestic  and  business  considerations  impelled  him  to  withdraw 
his  name. 

Mr.  Mather's  practice  has  taken  him  into  the  highest  courts 
in  many  States,  federal  courts  in  several  States,  various  depart- 
ments at  Washington,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  He  has  been  engaged  in  cases  in  association  with  many 
of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  in  America.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  bar  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  of  the  federal  com-ts  of 
this  State,  of  the  bar  of  South  Carohna,  and  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  His  practice  has  been  more  than 
usually  varied  in  important  litigation. 

He  has  been  employed  as  counsel  in  the  federal  com-ts  of  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Vermont,  Ohio,  and  Wiscon- 
sin, and  in  all  the  State  courts  of  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Connecticut,  Kentucky,  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  and  South 
Carolina. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Hamilton  Club  of  Brooklyn,  and  of 
various  other  social  organizations.  He  received  the  honorary 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  Wilhams  College  in  1889. 

Mr.  Mather  was  married,  in  1866,  to  Miss  Caroline  A.  Graves 
of  Brooklyn.  Their  eldest  son,  a  graduate  of  WiUiams  College, 
Fellow  and  Ph.  D.  of  Johns  Hopkins,  and  student  at  Berlin  and 
Paris,  was  assistant  professor  of  Old  English  and  the  Romance 
languages  in  Williams  College,  and  has  been  called  to  one  of 
the  literary  editorships  of  the  New  York  "  Evening  Post."  He 
was  selected  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  to  edit  their  Riverside 
Edition  of  Chaucer,  which  he  did.  Three  other  sons,  all  college- 
bred,  are  engaged  in  business  and  in  study.  Two  daughters 
are  li\nng.  One  daughter  died,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  in  1896, 
and  one  son,  Sidney,  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  in  1901. 
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II  ri).S(»N  MAXIM  wus  boni  in  the  town  of  Orueville, 
I  Maine,  on  Fflminn-  :{,  IHT):}.  Ho  was  the  fourth  son  of  a 
i.iiuiiv  of  six  lM>ys  an*t  two  tjirls.  His  father,  Isime  Maxim,  was 
..f  KnK'li*<h  antl  Fn-n.h-Hutrui-not  ••xtraetiun,  and  his  niuther, 
Harrirt.  whm  of  purfly  Kn^lish  hl»MMl.  Tlie  name  Maxim  is 
(loulitleKt*  of  Fren«'h  derivation.  Both  parents  were  endowed 
with  \rrt'n\  physi.-al  Htrenjrth.  nttraetive  personality,  and  remark- 
ahh-  im-ntal  <|imlitirs.  Inv.-ntive  ^;^•niMs  and  aptitude  at  exi)eili- 
••nts  was  a  stronj;  fhani«trristif  of  Indh  pan-nts.  Isiuu-  Maxim 
nM'oninu«nde<l  annor-plat«*  an«l  suhmarine  torp«'does,  and  foresaw 
th«<  a«lvent  of  quick -tiriiiii;  ^juns  more  than  tifty  years  ago.  He 
invente<l  a  n'Volviiiir  ma<-liine-^in  whieh  he  Imd  not  the  means 
of  huildin^'.  Han-irt  Maxim  was  |miss<'ss»'i1  of  a  vast  store  of 
information  fon«'eniinn  the  natun-  and  us*'  of  the  herbs  of  tlie 
Held  and  the  treatment  of  diHeas«'.  The  father  died  of  consump- 
tion at  tlie  ago  of  KJxty-nine.  nn«l  the  mother  of  pneumonia  at 
the  li^f  of  ei^litysix. 

Two  of  fhf  l>rothers.  h«>and<'r  and  Henry,  lost  their  lives  in 
the  Anieriean  HilK-llion.  I.iandi-r.  enlisting  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
wns  not  aceoptotl  by  the  enhsting  officer  vmtil  he  had  lifted  a 
iMimd  (if  pla-ster  weighing  four  hundnnl  jM)Uuds,  demonstrating 
that  lie  at  h'ast  had  tin-  stn-ngth  of  a  man.  All  of  the  brothers 
were  inventors,  Fnink  at  the  ag«'  of  twelve  inventing  a  prae- 
tieahle  |M»tato.digirer.  ami  a<tually  makinii  a  wooden  clock  which 
kept  gmnl  time. 

HutLson,  the  suhjtnit  of  thi.s  sket.h,  Hiram,  of  automatic-gim 
fame,  and  S^imui'l,  an-  now  the  only  sunnvors  of  the  family. 
Hinim.  thr  .ddost  of  the  family,  is  thirteen  years  older  than 
Hiulson. 

Hutlson   .Maxim  was  first  christened  Isaac,  after  his  father, 
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but  wheu  a  boy  in  scbool  bis  name  was  cbanged  to  Hudson. 
His  parents  were  very  poor,  and  Hudson  bad  never  a  bat  nor  a 
pair  of  sboes  until  tbe  age  of  tbirteen,  altbougb  be  frequently 
attended  scbool,  at  a  distance  of  two  miles,  after  snowfall.  He 
learned  tbe  letters  of  tbe  alpbabet  at  tbe  age  of  nine.  He  was 
obliged  to  endure  extraordinary  bardsbips  and  privations  in 
order  to  attend  scbool  and  provide  bimself  witb  books,  food,  and 
clotbing.  His  studies  were  tberefore  necessarily  very  desultory. 
But  be  persistently  stuck  to  bis  task  until  tbe  age  of  twenty-five, 
wben  be  finisbed  bis  scbooling  at  Kent's  Hill,  Maine,  possessed 
of  a  very  good  academic  education,  botb  scientific  and  classical. 
Wbile  prosecuting  bis  otber  studies  at  scbool  be  bad  prepared 
bimself  for  college  in  medicine. 

On  quitting  scbool,  bowever,  be  entered  tbe  printing  and  sub- 
scription book-publisbing  business,  finally  establisbing  bimself 
at  Pittsfield,  Massacbusetts,  wbere,  in  tbe  year  1883,  be  used 
more  tban  twenty  tbousand  dollars'  wortb  of  postage-stamps, 
and  bis  mail  matter  sometimes  amounted  to  a  ton  in  a  day.  Of 
one  book  be  sold  nearly  balf  a  million  copies.  He  invented  a 
new  process  for  printing  in  colors.  He  foresaw  tbe  advantage 
of  colored  work  in  tbe  daily  press,  and  experimented  by  printing 
in  colors  one  issue  of  tbe  Pittsfield  "  Evening  Journal,"  wbicb 
was  possibly  tbe  first  daily  newspaper  tbus  printed. 

At  tbe  age  of  twenty-two  be  reasoned  out  a  metbod  by  wbicb 
be  undertook  to  demonstrate  tbat  all  matter  consists  of  ultimate, 
indivisible,  solid  atoms,  baving  actual  dimensions  of  extension, 
altbougb  infinitely  small,  and  tbat  tbese  atoms  bold  a  similar 
relation  to  masses  of  ponderable  matter  tbat  tbe  point  bolds  in 
geometiy.  He  sbowed  by  tbis  metbod  of  reasoning  from  self- 
evident  propositions  tbe  true  principle  of  force,  and  tbat  all 
material  manifestations  and  natural  pbenomena  depend  entirely 
upon  tbe  number  and  mass  and  relative  positions  of  tbe  ultimate 
atoms.  He  pubbsbed  bis  views  on  tbis  subject  in  tbe  "Scientific 
American  Supplement "  in  1889. 

Upon  tbe  introduction  of  tbe  Maxim  gun  by  tbe  Maxim-Nor- 
denfelt  Guns  and  Ammunition  Company  of  London  in  1888,  be 
became  tbe  American  representative  of  tbat  company,  under  a 
two  years'  contract.  He  tben  made  a  special  study  of  tbe  sub- 
ject of  gunpowder,  and  was  tbe  first  eitber  to  make  or  submit 
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f.T  trst  sjjiok.-l.'ss  pow.ltT  ill  the  United  States.  Upon  the 
expimtion  ..f  his  runtni<-t  \\ith  tlic  said  company,  Hudson  Maxim 
huih  tw.  iH.wa.'r-niills  at  Maxun  (a  small  plan-  named  for  him 
lu'ar  Lukewooil.  New  Jersey),  one  for  hi-h  exi)losives,  and  the 
othiT  for  smokeless  i>owders.  It  was  thei-e  that  the  Maxim- 
S.-hiii.phaus  sinok.-l.'ss  p(.\vd.-r  was  developed,  which  was  after- 
ward ad..,.t..l  l.y  th.-  r.M...i  States  ^ovenmient.  All  canuon- 
p«.wdfr.:  dl»ytli  I  nnu'iit  has  since  been  made  under 

his  letters  patent.  H.<  was  tlu«  first  to  make  multi-perforated 
'-■■  ''•>■.  «i«d   he  reoonuiiended  its  use  for  throwing 

'•'U"  '  Ni'i..  ■■     ii  .•aniiun.  and  he  was  tla-  tii-st  to  design  and 

n-eumni.-nd  r  uf  a  powd^r-gun,  of  relatively  hirge  bore  for 

its  weijfht,  for  thnjwiijK  high  .-xplosives,  and  he  was  the  tirst  to 
invent  and  patent  a  fn.st*  for  high-explosive  pi-ojeetiles  ha\'ing 
tlif  (h'tonator  pla.-.d  narwanl  of  the  bui-sting  charge,  and  in  a 

I*'"'''' •"       '    ' '  '     "    rth.'  proj.Ttile  l.'aves  the  gun,  when 

''"  ^!""1  int.)  thr  chari.'.'  in  position  to  fu-e 

it  on  striking  thi>  targi-t. 

In  tlie  rarly  nin«'li«'s  he  nhso  directed  his  attention  to  electric 
liii  and  th«'  pnMiss  for  making  calcium  carbide  by  incan- 

il.  -.  ...  uf  tin-  farbid<«  fornii'tl,  now  geni*nilly  in  use,  was  in- 
vented by  him;  and  In*  hn.s  n«eently  n«ceived  important  United 
States  letters  {uttent  on  this  invention. 

In  ISIHJ  lu'  pnMin  lall  diamonds  by  electro-deposition  at 

Fannlay  IIousi-.  I..ii,.i..u.  demonstrating  the  possibilities  of  an 
invention  of  his  for  that  prm'e.ss. 

One  of  his  most  nvent  and  most  important  inventions  is 
Maximite,  lately  adopted  by  the  United  States  goverament  as  a 
burst!'  for  pn>je«'tiles,  which,  altliough  about  fifty  per 

cent.  11..M.  j".».  •'••'  •' m  ordinary  dynamite  or  even  piu'c  nitro- 
glycerin, is  so  in  ve  that  it  ean  lie  fired  through  the  heavi- 
e.st  and  hanlest  amior-plate  without  exploding  until  set  off  by 
th«'  fii  g  timnigh.  Twelve-inch  Harveyized  nickel- 
steel  plat,  lui.^  itvqui-ntly  been  penetrated  ^^^th  projectiles 
charge«l  witli  this  exph>sive. 

.VnotluT  invention  of  his  which  promises  to  have  a  revolu- 
tionar)-  effect  in  naval  warfare  is  a  system  of  driving  automobile 
toriH>d<M\s  of  the  Whitehead  tyjH^  l)y  means  of  a  new  fuel  sub- 
stance' of   his  invention  known  as  Motoiite,  wliich  resembles 
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smokeless  powder  of  the  cordite  class,  and  which  is  used  to 
make  steam,  enabling  the  employment  of  from  160  to  200 
horse-power  for  the  period  of  the  run  of  a  torpedo,  as  against 
about  30  horse-power  now  available  for  the  same  period  by  the 
use  of  compressed  air.  It  takes  but  one  second  to  get  up  full 
steam  from  the  word  "go."  It  is  expected  to  secure  a  speed 
of  from  three  quarters  of  a  mile  to  a  mile  in  a  minute  by 
means  of  this  system.  Enough  has  already  been  accomplished 
to  assm-e  the  practicability  of  the  method. 

Hudson  Maxim  is  a  frequent  contributor  on  scientific  subjects 
to  the  leading  periodicals. 

He  married,  in  1896,  Miss  Lilian  Durban,  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  W.  Dm'ban,  M.  A.,  a  notable  linguist  and  literary  man  of 
London,  England. 
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\MKK'I(AN  iH.iiH'n.-lnturp  w  largely  charactoristic.  Many 
i.  .  iti/.rii>  of  tlu"  rnit«Ml  StaU's  ht-nr  nuiues  that  arc  instantly 
iiulicativo  of  their  orik'in.  Imloeil,  in  not  u  few  eases  one  can  tell 
from  hi.s  imtne  tu  what  jMirt  t>f  the  ri'imhlie,  pcrliaps  what  State 
an<l  j«irt  nf  a  Stat«'.  a  man  In'hjnps.  Assuredly  the  name  which 
IkiuI.h  thi.s  .skftch  mu>t  iH-lon^  to  one  of  Anifrican  i>arentai,'e 
and  of  patriotie  anti«ee«h>nts.  Sueh  may  eonfiilently  be  assumed 
to  Im'  the  eaM',  even  thout;it  he  was  aetually  lM>ni  outside  of  the 
limits  of  tln'  n-puMi*'. 

(}eoru'«"  Wa.shin^rton  MilU«r  was  lK>rn  in  Canada,  at  Hamilton, 
Ontario,  on  .Fiily  "JO,  ISJtJ.  His  parents  were,  ijowevi-r,  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  aiul  in  his  infancy  n-tunied  hither.  Thev 
made  their  home  at  H«K'hester,  New  Yt>rk,  a  city  connected  with 
Canada  hy  elo.s*-  |Mrsiin.'kl  and  hu.sine.'vs  relations.  There,  in  the 
pulilic  .H«-ho<d.s,  youn;;  Mill'T  ac«|uired  his  general  c<lucation.  At 
an  early  a>;e  he  manif«-.«it«'d  a  decided  inclination  toward  the 
legal  pn)fi'.««sion,  and  acconlingly,  on  c<implcting  his  onlinary 
.H4-htM>ling,  In-  ■  the  study  of  law.     In  it  he  made  gratifj-ing 

pn>trn'.«<s,  and   in    i^.'i<»,  at   the  aire  of  twenty-one  years,  he  was 
a.liiiitt.'d  to  practicf  at  the  Imr  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Nl  -t  lawyers  bp'  comiH-llixl  to  devote  their  attention  for  a 
number  of  years  to  oompiimtively  minor  cases  in  the  local  courts, 
an.l  thus  ^'nidually  to  work  their  way  into  lu'ominence  before  the 
larger  public.  It  was  Mr.  Miller's  lot,  however,  to  gain  a  State 
n-piitation  in  the  verj-  first  year  of  his  practice.  This  was  done 
by  arguing  for  the  apindlant  a  tlifficult  and  important  case  before 
the  Court  of  Appeals  at  Albany,  the  highest  tnbunal  of  the 
State.     U  •  t  was  Nicholas  Hill.  Jr..  who  at  that  time 

was  an  a<k, j..  d  leader  of  the  Albany  bar,  and  one  of  the 
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foremost  lawyers  of  the  State.  Mr.  Miller  succeeded  in  defeating 
Lis  distinguished  opponent,  had  the  judgment  of  the  lower  courts 
reversed,  and  won  the  case  for  his  client.  This  notable  victory, 
together  with  other  indications  of  his  ability,  led  to  his  being 
made  Corporation  Counsel  of  the  city  of  Rochester,  before  he  was 
twenty-five  years  old.  This  was  the  first  step  in  his  public 
career.  A  little  later  he  was  made  United  States  District  At- 
torney for  the  Northern  District  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Miller  has  always  been  a  Democrat,  and  has  taken  an 
active  part  in  political  affairs.  He  has  frequently  represented 
his  district  in  State  and  national  conventions,  where  he  has 
shown  imusual  facihty  as  a  speaker.  In  the  State  Convention 
of  1868  he  presented  the  name  of  John  T.  Hoffman  for  Gov- 
ernor. In  1870  Grovemor  Hoffman  appointed  him  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Insurance  Department  of  the  State.  Upon  retiring 
from  his  office,  Mr.  Miller  resumed  the  practice  of  law  as  a 
partner  of  the  Hon.  Hamilton  Harris,  in  Albany.  In  1882  he 
removed  to  New  York  city,  where  he  has  remained  in  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession.  His  business  has  covered  almost  every 
branch  of  the  law,  and  he  is  well  and  favorably  known  in  all  the 
courts  of  this  and  other  States. 

Mr.  Miller  is  married,  and  his  family  are  very  popular  in 
society,  both  here  and  in  London,  which  latter  city  he  has  had 
occasion  fi-equently  to  visit,  sometimes  on  business  and  some- 
times for  pleasui-e  and  recreation. 
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rpiIK  iiaiii.-<  of  Miller.  Wood,  and  Greene  are  conspicuous  in 
I  Am.ri.an  liistor)-.  The  Mill.-rs  were  Puritans,  eariy  settled 
in  ConruM-ticut,  and  jrivin^j  to  that  colony  and  to  the  whole  na- 
tion in  later  days  many  pronunent  men.  Among  the  present 
Renemtion  of  that  family  is  William  llenr)'  Harrison  Miller,  the 
law  partner  of  ex-Pn-sident  Harrison,  and  Attomey-General  of 
thf  I'nitfd  Stat«'s  in  his  Cabinet.  He  is  a  cousin  of  the  subject  of 
the  pres«-nt  .skrteh.  Thi-  Wood  family,  of  which  our  subject's 
mother  waM  a  member,  also  dates  back  to  the  early  days  of  New 
Kn^land,  and  ha.s  Ui'ii  conneet<Hl  with  that  of  Greene,  the  great 
(^uaki-r  geiu-nil  of  the  Hevolution,  who  was  second  only  to 
Washington  himself. 

lN;ia«-  Newton  Miller  wa.s  l>om  at  Augusta,  Oneida  County, 
New  York,  on  Octt»b«»r  22.  1851,  the  son  of  Isaac  C.  and  Elizabeth 
W<M>d  Miller.  His  father's  father,  I-sasie  Miller,  had  removed  to 
Oneida  Ctiunty  from  C«inneetieut,  and  was  the  tirst  white  settler 
of  the  t«>wn  of  Kirklaud.  I.suie  N.  Miller  was  sent  at  first  to  the 
district  school,  thou  to  a  seminar}'  at  Whitestone,  New  York, 
and  then  to  the  High  S<diool  at  Hinton,  New  York,  where  he  was 
prepari'*!  for  etdlege.  At  the  ag»'  of  eighteen  he  entered  Hamil- 
ton College  anil  pursued  the  regidar  classical  coui"se,  to  which  he 
addeil.  in  the  lattt-r  half  of  it.  a  course  in  statutorj-  and  common 
law.  H«'  wa.s  gniduated  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1873,  and  a  year 
lat«'r  was  gra<luated  from  the  Law  School  of  Hamilton  College, 
and  was  admitted  to  pnietict-  at  the  bar.  In.<?tead  of  entering  at 
once  uiH>n  the  pnictice  of  law,  he  came  to  New  York,  and  pur- 
sued a  postgraduate  course  in  the  Law  School  of  Columbia 
College.  Ha\-ing  complt>ted  that,  he  established  himself  as 
«  practising  lawyer  in  this  city. 
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Mr.  Miller  entered  into  no  pai'tuerships,  but  carried  on  his 
office  and  his  practice  alone.  Steadily,  year  by  year,  he  won 
important  patronage,  and  held  it  fast  by  virti;e  of  his  devotion 
to  the  interests  of  his  chents  and  his  success  in  maintaining 
them.  The  only  approach  to  a  partnership  was  his  assumption 
of  the  management  of  all  the  cases  of  the  late  Henry  Brewster  dur- 
ing the  last  years  of  that  venerable  lawyer's  hf  e.  Mi-.  Miller's  prac- 
tice has  been  for  some  years  almost  exclusively  in  disputed  cases 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  this  State.  He  conducted  the  case  of 
Clare  vs.  the  Providence  and  Stonington  Steamship  Company,  and 
was  the  only  lawyer  who  succeeded  in  recovering  damages  from 
that  company  for  loss  of  life  in  the  great  disaster  of  June  11, 
1880,  when  some  twoscore  lives  were  sacrificed.  The  litigation 
in  this  famous  case  extended  over  about  eight  years.  The  case 
of  Ledyard  vs.  Bull  was  another  of  his  of  exceptional  interest. 
In  it  the  administrators  of  Asa  Worthington,  formerly  United 
States  minister  to  Peru,  brought  suit  for  an  accounting  by  H.  W. 
Worthington,  and  a  number  of  unique  law  points  were  involved, 
which  Mr.  Miller's  thorough  gi*asp  of  legal  principles  enabled  bim 
to  conduct  to  an  issue  favorable  to  his  client.  He  has  also  had 
charge  of  several  important  cases  before  the  British  Com-t  of 
Appeals,  necessitating  frequent  visits  to  England.  In  these  he 
has  been  uniformly  successful. 

Mr.  MiUer  has  always  been  a  Republican  in  politics,  though  he 
has  preferred  to  devote  his  attention  to  his  profession  rather 
than  to  the  duties  of  public  office.  He  makes  his  home  and  main- 
tains his  legal  residence  in  New  Jersey,  and  has  in  that  State  a 
large  law  practice,  necessitating  the  keeping  of  a  branch  office  in 
Jersey  City.  His  home  is  at  Lakeview,  near  Paterson,  New  Jer- 
sey, where  he  has  one  of  the  handsomest  houses  in  that  part  of 
the  State,  and  private  greenhouses  of  exceptional  size  and  com- 
pleteness. His  reputation  among  all  who  know  Mm  person- 
ally is  that  of  a  good  neighbor  and  a  man  of  high  character  and- 
sterhng  worth  in  all  the  relations  of  life. 
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IT  is  II  coiuuiuu  ••inuiustancL-  that  a  Itusincss  man  of  f^'eatest 
intliU'iK'e  is  one  of  tlio  least  known  to  the  general  public. 
There  ar»«  thost^  whos4>  sensational  siKTulations  or  other  achieve- 
ments make  them  the  theme  of  worUl-wide  gossip  and  their 
names  familiar  as  hotjs^-hold  wonls.  lint,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  all-  those  \vlii>s.'  solid  aehieVfUK-nts  form  the  very  basis 
and  framework  of  the  tinaneial  strueture,  who  are  little  in  the 
publie  eye,  and  who  an>  known  <mtside  their  own  circle  of  friends 
and  ass«MMat«-s  nimdy  as  names  antl  nothing  more. 

The  subjeet  of  this  sket«-h  is  by  no  means  mikuown  to  the 
public  of  New  York,  but  his  n-pute  is  of  tlie  con.servative, 
substantial  kiiul ;  and  at  the  .same  time,  his  part  iu  the  complex 
flimneial  and  eoinnjereial  world  of  the  metropolis  is  one  of  prime 
imp«»rtanet'.  Tberi-  an-  no  nion'  important  mt'ml)ers  of  the 
busint'ss  louiniunity  than  the  bankei-s,  the  very  name  of  whom 
has  long  Invn  .syn(»nymous  with  i-ontidenee  and  stability.  Among 
bankers  the  presitlont  ot  a  largi^  metropolitan  bank  holds  a  place 

•  if  unsurpa.s.s«'d  inijMtrfain-e. 

William  Mi-Mastt-r  Mills.  |»rt\><id<'nt  of  the  Plaza  Bank  of  New 
York  eity.  is  a  Canadian  liy  liirth.  Hr  was  l»orn  in  the  city  of 
Tort>nto.  Canada,  on  Novi-mln'r  4,  1800.  the  son  of  Moutra-valle 
Walsinghani  Mills  and  Mary  .lo.sephine  (Goadby)  Mills.  His 
I'dueatiou   was  ae«|uin>il  in  tin-  excellent  schools  of  his  native 

•  •ity.  and  he  was  title<l  for  a  business  and  tinaneial  career. 

To  suid\  a  ean><>r  his  life  has  been  devoted,  with  marked  .suc- 

II.    iMjgan  work  as  a  bank-clerk,  and  has  never  departed 

even  for  a  tlay  fn)m  that  busine.s.s.     He  is  now  president  of  the 

Plazji  Bank  of  New  York  .-ity.  and  has  held  that  place  for  four 

years.     In  that  time  the  dejM)sits  in  the  himk  have  been  increased 
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by  two  milliou  dollars,  a  fact  which  in  itself  is  a  fine  indication 
of  Mr.  Mills's  success  as  the  chief  of&cer  of  the  institution.  The 
Plaza  Bank,  as  its  name  suggests,  is  situated  on  the  plaza  which 
fonns  the  Fifth  Avenue  approach  to  Central  Park.  That  is  one 
of  the  most  important  spots  in  New  York,  in  the  heart  of  the 
richest  residence  region  and  near  the  chief  clubs  and  some  of 
the  foremost  hotels.  Naturally  the  hank  does  a  large  business, 
and  it  is  accounted  one  of  the  important  financial  institutions  of 
New  York.  Associated  with  Mr.  Mills  as  directors  of  the  bank 
are  many  of  the  most  prominent  capitalists  of  the  city,  including 
John  Jacob  Astor,  August  Belmont,  Stuyvesant  Fish,  HaiTy 
Payne  Whitney,  A.  Newbold  Morris,  Hermann  Oelrichs,  Joseph 
Park,  John  E.  Borne,  Richard  Delafield,  George  F.  Victor, 
Charles  Scribner,  John  L.  Riker,  and  H.  B.  Hollins. 

In  addition  to  being  president  of  the  Plaza  Bank,  Mr.  Mills  is 
a  trustee  of  the  Union  Dime  Savings  Bank,  at  Broadway  and 
Sixth  Avenue,  one  of  the  foremost  savings  banks  of  the  United 
States. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Metropohtan,  New  York  Athletic, 
Automobile,  Riding,  and  New  York  Yacht  clubs. 

Mr.  Mills  was  married,  in  1885,  at  the  Church  of  the  Incarna- 
tion, New  York,  to  his  cousin  Miss  M.  Augusta  Mills. 
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\MONG  the  most  successful  of  the  younger  members  of  the 
L  meilioal  profession  in  New  York  is  Dr.  Joseph  Muii', 
wlio  has  won  an  rnviahlc  reputation  as  a  general  practitioner,  as 
a  .si)ecialist  ami  hospital  operator,  and  as  a  v.Titer  on  medical 
topics.  Dr.  Muir  is  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Sarah  Muir  of  New 
\  <>i  k.  He  was,  however,  born  in  Rn.ssia  during  a  sojourn  of  his 
parrnls  in  that  cuuntry,  nn  August  10,  1804.  lie  was  brought 
back  to  America  l)y  his  parents  in  his  infancy,  and  spent  his 
early  life  in  New  York.  His  general  educ4ition  was  acipiired  in 
the  schools  of  this  city,  and  was  made  compivhensive  and 
tlionnigh.  His  inelinatioiis  ti-nding  toward  a  professional  career, 
lie  eiiteretl  the  Metlieal  ('olK'i,'e  of  New  York  Univei-sity,  and 
was  graduated  witli  the  degree  of  M.  D.  in  1884,  at  the  age  of 
only  twenty  years. 

liinm-diately  n])<m  gradnntinn.  Dr.  Muir  went  abroad  to  con- 
tinue his  nu'dieal  stuilies.  For  two  years  he  atten<led  lectures 
and  clinics  at  St.  (leorge's  Hospital,  Lond»>n,  and  made  much 
progress  in  the  practical  knowledge  of  his  profession.  Next  he 
went  to  Germany,  ami  for  several  years  enjoyed  the  advantages 
of  study  and  practice  in  the  Moabit  and  Charity  hospitals  of  Ber- 
lin. In  the  latter  city  he  came  into  contact  and  learned  from 
some  of  the  foremost  Gennan  specialist.s. 

Dr.  Muir  returned  to  the  United  States  in  1893,  and  soon 
established  himself  permanently  in  New  York  city,  where  he 
has  built  up  a  large  and  jirolitable  pra«'tice.  Like  many  of  the 
most  successful  physicians,  he  early  adopted  a  special  line  of 
l>raetice,  to  which  he  chietly  devotes  himself.  His  .specialty  in- 
eludes  all  ailments  of  the  resi)ii~atory  organs  and  the  heart.  His 
■  luef  attention  is  paid  to  surgery  of  the  nose  and  tlu-oat,  and 
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to  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  heart,  though,  of  course,  he  takes 
cognizance  of  all  cases  that  are  brought  to  his  notice.  Besides 
his  large  private  practice,  he  gives  much  time  to  hospital  work. 
He  is  a  visiting  physician  to  St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  laryngologist 
to  St.  Mark's  Hospital,  has  been  senior  physician  to  the  New 
York  Throat,  Nose,  and  Lung  Hospital,  and  is  medical  inspector 
to  the  Grermania  Life  Insm^ance  Company. 

Dr.  Muu'  has  given  Httle  of  his  time  to  pm-ely  social  organiza- 
tions, and  his  name  is  found  on  the  rosters  of  few  clubs.  He  is 
fond  of  yachting,  however,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Indian  Har- 
bor Yacht  Club.  In  professional  organizations  he  is  better 
known.  He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
the  Mississippi  VaUey  Medical  Association,  and  the  Medico- 
Surgical  Society.  He  belongs,  also,  to  the  Democratic  Club  of 
New  York  and  to  the  Automobile  Club  of  America. 

In  1901  Dr.  Muir  was  appointed  United  States  Cousul-Greneral 
at  Stockholm,  Sweden,  which  place  he  still  fills. 

As  much  time  as  he  can  sj)are  from  his  practice  and  from  his 
official  duties  Dr.  Muir  devotes  to  literary  work.  He  is  editor  of 
the  therapeutic  department  of  the  "Electrical  Age,"  and  has 
published  a  work  entitled  "  Man  and  Woman,"  besides  a  number 
of  papers  and  monograms  on  consumption  and  kindred  diseases 
of  the  lungs  and  throat.  He  is  the  inventor  of  the  Muir  stetho- 
scope, used  extensively  by  the  medical  i)rofession,  and  considered 
a  very  valuable  addition  to  medical  appliances. 

Dr.  Muir  was  married,  in  July,  1898,  to  Miss  Edla  Coleman 
McPhersou,  the  only  child  of  Senator  John  R.  McPherson  of 
New  Jersey.     She  died  about  three  years  after  their  marriage. 


F.  ADOLIX)  Ml  Ll.KKlUV 


SWITZERLAND  is  a  small  fuuntry,  and  its  people  are  i>ro- 
O  verbially  home-loving  and  not  given  to  emigmtion  to  other 
lands.  Nev«'rtheless  some  of  them  havr  their  way  hither,  to 
add  tlit'ir  valuable  element  ti)  the  cosmttiwlitan  mass  of  the 
Amerit-an  nation.  Prominent  among  these  is  the  well-known 
iirtist  F.  Adolfo  MuUer-Ury. 

His  anoe.stry  eompri.ses  almost  an  epitome  of  the  history  of 
the  Swiss  jn-ople.  On  hoth  sides  of  thehou.se  his  forefathers 
were  soldiers,  both  warring  for  the  right.s  and  liberties  of  Swit- 
zerland, and  at  times  serving  in  the  armies  of  other  lands. 
Thus  both  of  Mr.  MuUer-Ury's  grandfathers  were  offieers  in  the 
Freneh  army,  and  two  more  ivmote  aneestors  were  in  the 
service  of  the  King  of  Spain  ;  all  four  of  them,  it  may  lie  added, 
having  been  ennol)led  liy  the  .sovereigns  whom  they  served,  in 
recognition  of  their  merits  and  achievements.  Mi-.  !Muller-Ury's 
father,  Louis  Muller-Ury,  was  the  presiding  justice  of  a  can- 
tonal eourt.and  ranked  among  the  foremost  Swiss  juri.sts  of  his 
time.  His  mother  was  a  member  of  the  Lonibardi  family,  dis- 
tinguished for  its  i)ublic  services  in  many  din.'ctions,  especially 
in  connection  with  the  famous  ho.spice  of  St.  Gothard. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  bom  at  Airolo,  Switzerland,  in 
lSGi{.  and  at  an  early  age  l'^•^nced  so  pronounced  an  artistic 
taste  and  ability  that  he  was  encouraged  by  his  parents  to 
adopt  the  profession  of  an  artist.  Accordingly  he  was  sent  for 
instruction  and  training  to  the  art  centers  of  Italy,  France,  and 
Germany,  where  he  was  an  inmate  of  some  of  the  most  famous 
studios.  Among  his  instructors  were  Cabauel,  the  portrait- 
painter;  Vela,  the  sculptor;  and  Von  Deschwanden,  the  Swiss 
painter,     llis  lu-tistic  culture  embraced  all  branches  of  art,  but 
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he  most  inclined  toward  portrait-painting,  and  in  time  came  to 
devote  himself  chiefly  thereto. 

Mr.  MuUer-Ury  has  made  the  United  States  his  home  since 
1885,  and  has  done  most  of  his  later  work  here.  His  bachelor 
apartments  and  studio  are  in  the  well-known  art  center  at  West 
Fifty-seventh  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  city,  where 
he  has  a  veritable  museum  of  antique  furniture,  tapestry,  pic- 
tures, and  bric-a-brac.  He  is  a  frequent  visitor  to  Europe,  and 
spends  a  part  of  each  year  in  Paris.  He  also  maintains  a  coim- 
try  home  at  Hospenthal,  in  Switzerland.  He  is  a  well-known 
figvire  in  New  York  society,  and  is  much  given  to  such  out-of- 
doors  recreation  as  golf,  cychng,  and  riding. 

He  has  painted  portraits  of  many  well-known  Americans,  as 
well  as  of  eminent  foreigners,  among  his  subjects  being  Cardinal 
Satolli,  Mme.  Calve,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chauucey  M.  Depew,  Cardinal 
Cribbons,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  Havemeyer,  Ai'chbishop  Ire- 
land, Mrs.  Hobart  C.  Chatfield-Taylor,  Mrs.  Charles  T.  Yerkes, 
Mrs.  Charles  Oelrichs,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  J.  Hill,  Mr.  Con- 
stable, Governor  and  Mrs.  Merriam,  and  Adjutant-General  Cor- 
bin.  The  late  President  McKinley  gave  the  last  sitting  for  his 
portrait  to  Mr.  Muller-Ury.  This  one  portrait  is  not  only  the 
most  perfect  hkeness  of  the  late  President,  but  may  be  the  most 
lifehke  portrait  the  artist  has  ever  painted.  It  represents  the 
President  standing  making  a  public  speech.  Mr.  Muller-Ury  is 
very  fond  of  etching.  He  considers  this  work  a  great  relief  from 
the  hard  work  of  painting  portraits.  Among  the  important  etch- 
ings of  the  artist  are  portraits  of  Senator  Chauncey  M.  Depew 
and  Mr.  James  J.  Hill.  His  works  have  frequently  been  exhib- 
ited in  pubhc,  and  have  commanded  much  admii'ation. 
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AOENEKATlUN  ago  "  King  Cotton  "  was  a  famiUar  phrase 
to  every  ear.  Tin-  gi-eat  Snuthcrn  staple  product  seemed 
to  outrank  all  other  agricultural  |)ro«lu<'ts  of  the  country  in  ini- 
portancf.  To-day  "King  Cotton''  has  lust  something  of  his 
supremacy.  Other  products  have  grown  up  into  ec^ually  com- 
manding proportion.s.  Still,  cotton  holds  its  place  as  one  of  the 
foremost  ])roducts  of  the  United  States,  and  is  to-day  equally 
important  to  the  plantatit^n  and  to  the  mill,  and  to  the  merchant 
who  stands  hetween  tliem. 

A  generation  ago  the  foremost  firm  of  cotton  merchants  in 
New  York  was  that  now  known  as  S.  Munn,  Son  &  Co.  It  was 
estahlislied  in  1S44,  and  has  thus  had  a  noteworthy  career  of 
more  than  half  a  century.  For  many  years,  prior  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  New  York  Cotton  p]xchange,  that  timi  was  the  repre- 
sentative one  in  the  husiness.  It  was  looked  to  as  the  accepted 
authonty  on  "s])ot  cotton"  quotations,  and  its  citations  of  prices 
were  regularly  rejud'ted  in  the  linaneial  and  market  papei-s  of 
the  day. 

The  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  was  organized  on  Aiigu.st  15, 
187(1.  it  hail  at  the  beginning  one  himdred  members,  the  firm 
of  Munn  A:  C<i.  being  consjiieuous  among  them.  It  was  incor- 
porated on  April  8,  1S71,  ami  since  that  time  has  had  a  pro.s- 
perous  and  influential  career,  uniting  within  it.self  the  chief 
hiteivsts  of  the  cotton  trade  upon  the  American  continent.  The 
firm  of  S.  Munn.  Son  &  Co.  .still  holds  a  lea(hng  rank  among 
those  engaged  in  the  trade.  Indeed,  it  has  enlarged  and  ex- 
panded its  scope  of  operations  and  influence.  It  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  operations  in  cotton,  but  does  a  general  business  in 
grain,  I'oflfee,  etc.,  besides  dealing  in  general  stocks  and  conduct- 
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ing  a  banking  business.  Its  age  and  well-established  reputation 
for  trustworthiness  make  it  one  of  the  representative  banking 
and  brokerage  establishments  of  the  metropolis. 

This  firm  is  now  composed  of  Abram  Godwin  Mumi,  Jr.,  Her- 
bert Francis  Munn,  Samuel  Godwin  Munn,  and  Harry  T.  Munn. 
The  Munn  family  has  for  some  generations  been  settled  in  New 
Jersey,  with  its  chief  home  at  Hackensack.  It  was  there  that 
Abram  Godwin  Munn,  Jr.,  the  present  head  of  the  firm,  was 
born.  It  was  also  there  that  his  son  and  partner,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  was  born. 

Herbert  Francis  Munn  was  born  at  Hackensack,  New  Jersey, 
on  November  16,  1868,  the  son  of  Abram  Godwin  Munn,  Jr. 
He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Hackensack,  which, 
like  those  of  all  that  part  of  New  Jersey,  are  of  exceptionally 
high  rank.  There  he  acquired  an  education  that  was  at  once 
liberal  in  a  purely  academic  sense  and  that  was  highly  practical 
in  a  business  sense. 

His  inclinations  were  unmistakably  toward  a  commercial  and 
financial  career,  such  as  that  of  his  father  and  other  members  of 
the  family  had  been  before  him.  Accordingly,  on  leaving  school, 
he  entered  the  of&ce  of  S.  Munn,  Son  &  Co.,  in  a  subordinate  posi- 
tion, and  began  the  task  of  learning  the  business.  This  he  ac- 
complished with  thoroughness  and  with  a  noteworthy  degree  of 
speed,  and  soon  was  admitted  into  partnership,  in  wliich  capacity 
he  not  only  enjoys  the  profits  of  the  firm,  but  himself  materially 
contributes  to  its  prosperity.  He  has  as  yet  sought  no  public 
office  or  other  outside  interest,  but  devotes  his  attention  entirely 
to  the  business  of  the  firm. 

Mr.  Munn  is  a  member  of  the  Cotton,  Coffee,  and  Produce  ex- 
changes, and  an  associate  member  of  the  Liverpool  Cotton  Asso- 
ciation. He  belongs  to  the  Colonial,  New  York  Athletic,  Field 
and  Marine,  and  Atlantic  Yacht  clubs. 
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NMONO  the  uu'ii  who  haw  attained  con.s;picuous  rank  in 
L  the  social,  business,  and  politi<'al  worlds  before  passing  the 
iiK-ridian  of  life.  William  Dennistoun  Murphy  is  to  be  honorably 
int'ntioned.  His  patronymif  savors  of  Irish  oriirin,  and  it  was 
indeed  from  tlu'  north  of  thr  Emerald  Isle  that  his  paternal 
i:ii'at-;,'raiidfatlu'r,  .lohn  Murphy,  eame  to  this  country  in  17S1. 
'i'he  latter  was  an  oflicer  in  thf  British  army,  and  served  in  the 
French  and  Indian  War,  after  which  he  settled  in  New  York  and 
lii'tnok  himsi'lf  to  tlie  pui-suitsof  peace.  His  pramlson,  William  1). 
.Murphy,  fath<r  of  our  sul>ject,  was  an  antislavery  kader,  an 
ori«:imil  kt'pul>liean,  and  a  patriotic  sj)eaker  durinj;  the  Civil 
War.  The  latti-r  marrifil  .\iin  Letitia  OoodlifT  of  Utica,  New 
\  nrk.  It  Tuay  hf  added  that  through  Ids  father's  mother,  Lydia 
Cornish,  Mr.  Murphy  is  descemled  from  Thomas  Cornish,  a 
founder  of  Newtown,  Long  Island,  in  IGoO,  and  one  of  the 
earliest  English  settlers  in  Now  Netherland.s. 

William  Dennistoun  Murpliy  was  bom  in  this  city  on  January 
4,  1S5!).  and  was  educated  here,  at  the  Anthou  (Jnuumar  Sehool 
and  Dolbear's  Commercial  Ct)llege.  After  leaving  school  he 
spent  Severn!  years  in  foreign  travel  and  liteniry  and  artistic 
pm"suits.  He  then  entered  business  as  a  real-estate  dealer  and 
openitor  in  Wall  Sti-eet,  in  both  of  which  lines  he  has  made 
himself  prominent  l)y  his  success.  He  was  one  of  the  original 
meiid»ers  of  the  Real  Estate  Exchange  and  Auction  Rooms, 
organized  in  1884,  and  has  ser^'ed  on  several  of  its  important 
conmiittees. 

He  took  an  interest  in  politics  at  an  early  age.  and  was  a  leader 
in  the  reform  m<»vement  in  the  Twenty-fii"st  As.sembly  District 
in  the  early  eighties,  and  was  twice  elected  first  vice-president  of 
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the  Republican  organization  in  that  district.  He  helped  to 
organize  the  Federal  Club,  in  1887,  and  was  successively  chair- 
man of  its  board  of  governors,  vice-president,  and  chairman 
of  its  committee  on  consohdation  in  1891,  when  it  was  united 
with  the  Repubhcan  Club.  Of  the  latter  organization  he  has  been 
secretary,  treasurer,  and  chairman  of  the  committee  of  its  annual 
Lincoln  dinners.  He  has  been  an  officer  of  the  Enrolled  Repub- 
licans of  the  Twenty-first  Assembly  District,  a  member  for  three 
years  of  the  Republican  County  Committee,  a  delegate  to  many 
State  and  county  conventions,  and  one  of  the  first  panel  of  the 
sheriff's  jury.  He  has,  however,  invariably  declined  to  become 
a  candidate  for  any  public  office. 

One  of  Mr.  Murphy's  favorite  pm-suits  is  that  of  photography. 
He  has  carried  a  camera  over  more  than  thirty  thousand  miles 
of  travel  in  America  and  Europe,  and  has  amassed  one  of  the 
most  noteworthy  collections  of  pictures  in  the  world.  He  was 
president  of  the  New  York  Camera  Club,  and  was  instrumental 
in  consolidating  it  with  the  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers 
into  the  Camera  Club  of  New  York,  of  which  latter  he  has  three 
times  been  president,  to  the  great  advancement  of  its  interests. 
He  has  frequently  lectured  on  photographic  and  art  topics  before 
clubs  and  other  assemblages. 

Mr.  Murphy  is  a  member  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Society,  the  New 
York  Historical  Society,  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
has  been  president  of  the  Baptist  Social  Union  of  New  York,  in 
addition  to  the  organizations  above  mentioned.  He  was  mar- 
ried, on  January  17,  1881,  to  Miss  Rosalie  Hart,  daughter  of 
James  B.  Hart  of  Philadelphia,  and  they  now  have  one  child, 
WilUam  Deacon  Murphy. 
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.lAMKS   H.  MIKIIAY 

JAMKS  H.  MUKliAY  is  the  eldest  son  of  Bronson  Miinay  of 
New  York  fity,  and  Anne  E.  Peyton  of  the  old  Virginia 
family  of  that  name,  and  a  f,T~andsou  of  the  late  Colonel  James 
H.  Murniy,  also  of  New  York  city.  His  father  was  the  founder 
and  t'hit'f  financial  support  of  the  Industrial  Leaj^ue,  which 
started  the  movement  for  securing  from  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment grants  of  land  to  the  various  States  for  the  estahlish- 
ment  of  State  colleges. 

James  B.  Murniy  spent  much  of  his  early  life  abroad,  study- 
im;  in  Paris  and  Dn-sdcn.  Then  he  entfr«'d  Columbia  College, 
pursuing  parts  of  both  the  regular  ai-ademic  course  and  the 
scientitic  course  of  the  School  of  Mines  at  the  same  time. 
riitbi-  this  burden  his  healtli  failed,  and  toward  the  end  of  his 
junior  year  he  was  comi)elled  to  leave  college.  Going  West,  he 
took  chargi'  of  some  of  his  fatln'r's  proj)erty  there.  Wlien  his 
healtli  was  n^store<l  he  entered  the  Law  School  of  Columbia 
College,  was  graduated  in  1875,  and  was  thereupon  athnitted  to 
the  bar.  For  several  yeare  he  was  a.ssociate«l  with  the  firm  of 
Paddock  &  Cannon,  but  in  1877  opened  an  independent  office. 

Paradoxical  though  it  may  .seem,  litigation  has  been  but  a 
small  part  of  Mr.  Muiray's  law  business.  He  has  devoted  his 
attention  chiefly  to  the  management  of  estates.  In  connection 
with  these,  however,  he  has  occasionally  had  to  engage  in  law- 
suits, such  as  will  and  equity  cases,  and  in  them  he  has  usually 
been  successfid.  In  several  bankruptcy,  will,  and  other  cases 
argued  in  court  by  Mr.  Miur-ay,  novel  points  have  been  involved 
and  decided  in  his  favor.  Chief  among  these  was  a  case  in  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  in  which  Joseph  H.  Clioate  was  opposing 
counsel.     A  residence  had  been  devised  by  a  mairied  woman, 
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under  a  power  in  a  deed  of  trust  (which  gave  her  a  Hfe  estate  in 
the  property,  with  remainder  to  her  heirs  if  she  failed  to 
appoint),  to  her  three  daughters  "so  long  as  any  two"  should 
"  reinain  single  and  unmarried,"  with  directions  to  her  trustee 
one  year  after  the  mamage  of  the  second  daughter  to  sell  the 
pi-operty  and  distribute  the  proceeds  among  all  her  heirs  "  then 
living."  After  the  marriage  of  one  daughter  suit  was  brought  to 
partition  the  property  among  all  the  heirs,  on  the  ground  that 
the  will  was  void.  The  General  Term  had  held  in  effect  that  as 
the  second  daughter  might  never  maiTy,  the  daughters  took  a 
fee  in  the  property  hable  to  be  terminated  only  in  the  event  of 
such  marriage ;  and  as  the  power  of  sale  was  not  to  be  exercised 
until  after  that  event,  it  might  never  become  operative,  and 
being  a  naked  or  discretionary  power,  it  did  not  suspend  the 
ahenation  of  the  property,  and  the  will  was  consequently  valid. 
Mr.  Murray  argued  that  the  limitation  to  the  daughters  was 
equivalent  to  during  the  spinsterhood  of  the  two  who  fii'st  mar 
ried,  which,  like  an  estate  during  widowhood,  was  but  a  hfe 
estate,  and  the  daughters  therefore  did  not  take  a  fee,  but  merely 
life  estates  during  two  successive  Hves  ;  that  incorporating  the 
will  into  the  deed  of  trust  (as  it  was  executed  imder  a  power  in 
the  latter)  disclosed  a  remainder  limited  upon  three  successive 
life  estates,  the  last  of  which  was  consequently  void  under  the 
statute ;  and  that  the  power  of  sale  was  a  power  in  trust,  sus- 
pending ahenation  for  more  than  two  lives  from  the  date  of  the 
trust  deed,  and  hence  void.  The  Com't  of  Appeals,  sustained  this 
position,  and,  directed  a  partition  of  the  property  among  all  the 
children.     (122  N.  Y.,  604.) 

Mr.  Murray  has  taken  an  active  interest  in  politics.  In  the 
last  Presidential  campaign  he  contributed  to  a  portion  of  the 
press  an  article  on  the  consequences  of  free-silver  coinage, 
demonstrating  from  our  own  history  the  impossibility  under  free 
coinage  of  maintaining  two  standards  in  use  at  one  time.  It  was 
widely  published  about  two  weeks  before  the  election,  and  was 
most  effectively  used  by  some  as  an  editorial. 

Mr.  Murray  is  a  member  of  the  University,  City,  Reformed, 
Down-Town,  Seawanhaka  Yacht,  Larchmont  Yacht,  and  Delta 
Phi  clubs,  the  City  Bar  Association,  and  various  other  organ- 
izations. 
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THADDEUS    HALSTEn    MVEHS   was   born    at  Yonkors, 


1 


New  Y'ork,  on  August  31,  185!).  His  father,  John  Kirtland 
Myers,  was  a  partntT  in  tho  drj'-goods  houst,'  of  lialsted,  Haines  & 
Co..  and  n-tin-d  fr<>ni  that  tinn  to  boeomo  the  president  of  the 
Pacilif  Mutual  Insurance  t'oinpany,  being  also  a  director  in  the 
.Manhattan  Company,  and  actively  interested  in  many  of  the  city 
(diarities.  The  first  of  tho  family  in  this  country  came  over  with 
the  .second  palatinate  ■•miL.Tatinn  in  171»>.  Dr.  Myers's  ]iatenial 
great-gi'andfalher  was  Culnnel  Jn.srph  Myei-s  tif  Herkimer  County, 
New  Y'ork,  who  served  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  and  was 
prominent  in  th*'  early  ptditics  of  Herkimer  County.  I  >i .  Myers's 
mother's  name  was  Sarah  Louise  Halsted.  and  her  ancestor,  Tim- 
othy Halsted,  caTue  from  Eni,dand  in  lti')7.  He  was  nearly  related 
to  Admiral  -Sir  William  Lawrence  Halst.-d,  K.  C.  B.,  of  the  British 
navy.  The  family  lived  at  Hempstea«l,  Long  Lsland,  for  about  a 
hundre<l  years.  Then  Dr.  Holx-rt  Halsted  removed  to  Elizabeth, 
New  Jersey.  He  attended  the  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Mon- 
mouth, and  later  was  an-ested  as  a  pronounced  patriot,  and 
contined  in  the  old  sugar  house  pri.son  in  this  city.  His  son, 
William  M.  Halsted.  I>r.  Myers's  grandfather,  was  well  knoxsni 
in  business  circles,  and  was  a  governor  of  the  New  York  Ho.'^pi- 
tal.  of  Bloomingdale.  antl  of  other  charitaVde  institutions. 

Thaildeus  Halsteil  Myers  began  his  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  Y'onkers.  He  spent  one  year  in  the  Williston  Semi- 
nary, Easthampton,  Ma.ssachusett.s,  and  entered  Y^'ale  College  in 
1877.  where  he  was  gi-aduated  in  1881.  While  in  college  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Sigma  Ep.silon,  the  Alpha  Kappa,  and  the  Psi 
Upsilon  fraternities,  and  of  the  Scroll  and  Key  Society.  He 
entered  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  was  gradu- 
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ated  in  1885.  Successfully  passing  a  competitive  examination, 
lie  served  on  the  surgical  staff  of  St.  Luke's  Hospital  for  eighteen 
months.  For  a  year  after  this  he  was  house  physician  in  the 
New  York  Foundling  Hospital.  After  this  he  took  charge  of  a 
class  in  that  branch  in  the  Roosevelt  Hospital  Dispensary,  which 
he  resigned,  after  two  years,  to  take  charge  for  two  years  of  the 
sm'gical  class  in  the  Presbyterian  Dispensary. 

In  1887  he  began  to  be  interested  in  orthopaedic  surgery,  and 
became  assistant  surgeon  to  the  New  York  Orthopaedic  Dispen- 
sary. Later  he  was  made  attending  surgeon  to  that  dispensaiy, 
and  then  was  made  assistant  to  the  surgeon-in-chief  of  the  hos- 
pital and  dispensary.  He  is  now  consulting  surgeon  in  this 
institution.  Since  1889  he  has  been  attending  orthopaedic  sur- 
geon to  St.  Luke's  Hospital.  He  is  also  consulting  orthopaedic 
surgeon  to  the  Lying-in  Hospital,  the  Foundlings'  Hospital,  and 
the  House  of  the  Annunciation,  New  York  city,  the  St.  John's 
Riverside  Hospital,  Yonkers,  and  All  Souls'  Hospital,  Morris- 
town,  New  Jersey.  His  practice  is  now  confined  exclusively 
to  orthopaedic  surgery. 

Dr.  Myers  is  the  author  of  several  papers  and  monographs 
bearing  on  orthopaedic  conditions,  among  them  "  Pott's  Disease 
of  the  Spine  in  Pregnancy,"  "  Pressure  Paralysis,"  "  Congenital 
Dislocation  of  the  Hip,"  "  Non -tubercular  Inflammations  of  the 
Spine,"  papers  on  club-foot,  hip-joint  disease,  lateral  dislocation 
of  the  knee,  and  descriptions  of  a  number  of  new  instruments  of 
use  in  this  department  of  surgery. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  University  Club  of  New  York,  the  Cen- 
tmy  Association,  the  Yale  Club,  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  the 
New  Yoi'k  State  and  the  New  York  County  Medical  societies, 
the  Pathological,  the  Lenox  Medical  and  the  New  York  Medico- 
surgical  societies,  and  the  American  Orthopaedic  Association. 

Dr.  Myers  was  married,  on  October  6,  1897,  to  Miss  Sarah 
Hawley,  daughter  of  Henry  E.  Hawley  of  Ridgefield,  Connecti- 
cut, and  has  a  son,  Halsted  Hawley  Myers,  born  on  May  27, 
1899. 


ETJOT  NOUTON 


''I^'IIE  uaiiif  of  VAuA  Norton,  in  lioth  ^jivcn  uanio  and  sunianio, 
t  suj,'p'st.s  niu<li  that  is  woitliy  of  nu'nion-  in  New  England 
history.  Tlio  Norton  family  tnicfs  its  descent  from  the  Rev. 
•lohn  Norton  «»f  Stortford,  Hertfordshiix",  p]nglanil,  who  eame  to 
Massiiclnisctts  early  in  tlu'  seventeenth  eentury,  and.  after  a 
most  distingiiishe<l  caret-r  in  holh  religious  and  civil  lift-,  dwd  in 
iioaton  in  HiiVA.  His  nephew  .lohn  Norton  was  pastor  of  the 
•  •hiuvh  at  Hingham.  Mass;ichusetts,  and  al.so  had  a  distinguished 
career.  Some  gen<-nitions  lat«'r  .Vndrew  Norton,  a  Harvard 
graduate,  was  one  of  the  foremost  thrtdctgians  of  New  Knghmd 
in  the  Hi-st  half  of  the  nineteenth  eentury.  His  son  Charles 
Eliot  Norton  was  horn  in  Camhridgf,  Ma.ssjichusetts,  in  1827, 
and  was  gnuluated  at  Harvard  in  1K4(».  Aft«T  a  nimiher  of  years 
spent  in  mi-rcantile  life  and  in  fon-iirn  tnivfls,  he  di-voted  him- 
.self  to  literary,  artistic,  and  edm-ational  wtirk.  Dm'ing  the  Civil 
War  ho  edited  the  papers  puhlislied  at  Ro.ston  by  the  Loyal 
I'uMication  Society,  and  afterward  he  was  joint  editor,  with 
•lames  Kussell  Lowell,  of  the  "North  American  ReN-iew."  Fie 
lias  puhlislied  many  works  of  standard  value,  and  has  had  a  dis- 
tiiiguislied  caiver  as  a  puhlieist  and  as  a  lecturer  on  art  at  Har- 
vard University. 

The  name  of  Eliot  hecnme  distinguisheil  in  the  first  half  of  the 
last  centiiry  in  the  jx-rson  of  Samuel  Atkins  Eliot,  a  Harvard 
irniduate,  a  prominent  merchant  of  Boston,  and  in  18;]7-3!) 
Mayor  of  that  city.  He  was  successor  of  Robert  C.  Winthrop 
as  a  Representative  in  Congi-ess,  was  treasiu'cr  of  Harvard  Col- 
Icixe.  and  was  the  authi>r  of  several  works.  His  son  Charles 
William  Eliot,  who  was  bora  iu  Boston  in  1834  and  was  gi-adu- 
ated  at  Harvard  in  1853,  has  had  one  of  the  most  distiugiiished 
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educational  careers  of  this  generatiou.  Beginning  as  a  tutor  at 
Harvard  in  1854,  he  became  president  of  that  institution  in  1869, 
and  in  the  subsequent  third  of  a  century  has  developed  what 
was  a  comparatively  small  college  into  the  greatest  of  American 
universities,  and  has  done  perhaps  more  than  any  other  man  of 
his  time  for  the  general  progress  of  higher  education  in  America. 

The  subject  of  the  present  sketch,  Eliot  Norton,  is  a  cousin  of 
President  Eliot  and  a  son  of  Professor  Charles  Eliot  Norton. 
He  was  born  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  on  July  1, 1863,  at  the 
time  when  his  father  was  editing  the  papers  of  the  Loyal  Publi- 
cation Society,  and  after  a  thorough  preparatory  education  was 
sent  to  Harvard  University,  from  which  he  was  gi-aduated  with 
the  degree  of  A.  B.  in  the  class  of  1885.  He  then  entered  the 
Law  School  of  Harvard,  and  was  graduated  from  it.  Upon  leav- 
ing the  university  he  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  New 
York  city.  At  first  he  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Van  Schaick 
&  Norton,  then  of  Van  Schaick,  Norton  &  Quimby,  and  finally, 
as  at  present,  of  Van  Schaick  &  Norton,  again  his  partner  being 
Eugene  Van  Schaick,  a  member  of  an  old  New  York  family. 
The  offices  of  the  firm  were  formerly  at  No.  100  but  are  now  at 
No.  135  Broadway.  The  practice  of  the  firm  is  general  in  char- 
acter, though  it  has  gained  prominence  through  some  important 
suits  over  brokerage  and  stock  transactions,  and  has  dealt  much 
with  corporation  law. 

Mr.  Norton  is  president  of  the  Northwestern  Steamship  Com- 
pany, which  runs  a  hne  from  Montreal  to  Liverpool,  and  is  also 
ofificially  connected  with  the  Union  Siu'ety  &  Guaranty  Com- 
pany, and  with  the  Life  Association  of  America. 

He  is  a  member  of  various  leading  social  organizations,  includ- 
ing the  University,  Grolier,  Lawyers',  and  New  York  Athletic 
clubs,  and  the  Bar  Association.  His  home  is  at  No.  468  Lex- 
ington Avenue,  New  York. 
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EYERMONT  TTOPE  NORTON 

VKKNTL't'KlAN  of  Ulintik-d  English,  Geraiau,  and  Irish 
aucestr}',  educated  in  Virjiciuia,  settled  in  New  York,  and 
interested  in  important  business  enteqirises  in  various  parts  of 
tliis  Union  and  in  South  America,  may  well  l>e  reckoned  a  citizen 
of  the  World. 

Tlif  father  of  P^vermont  Hope  Norton  was  Presley  Evenuont 
Norton  of  Itusscllville,  Kentucky,  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Nor- 
ton, Slaughter  &  Co.,  cotton  brokers  and  <'onnni.^sion  merchants 
of  NfW  York,  antl  |»rt'sidoiit  of  the  Paihu-ali  and  Mt-niphis  liail- 
road  ("onipaiiy.  Of  liis  four  l>rutliei>i,  om-  was  president  of  the 
Louis\nll«'  and  Nashville  Railroad  Company,  one  wa.s  a  judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  tin*  Mther  two 
wi-rc  bankt'i-s  at  Tjouisvillr.  Ki'iitui-ky.  Presley  E.  Norton  mar- 
ried Miss  Lillif  Hope  of  Muldlc,  Alal>ama.a  lady  of  Irish  descent, 
ri'latt'd  to  Sir  Htresford  Hup(>.  the  eminent  jniblicist,  and  to  Lord 
1  lupr  III'   iiopt'toun. 

( >f  such  parentage  Evenuont  Hope  Norton  was  bom,  at 
Louisville,  Kfiitucky,  on  (")c'tob«'r  10.  1S73.  After  careful  pre- 
paratory edui-ation,  he  was  .sont  to  the  Univei-sity  of  Yirginia, 
and  remained  there  during  the  yeai-s  1S91  95,  pursuing  suc- 
cessfully both  the  regular  academic  course  and  the  full  course 
of  the  law  dejmrtnuMit.  He  mnked  high  as  a  student,  and  was 
one  of  the  leadei-s  of  the  university  in  all  athletic  sport.s. 

On  leaving  colK-gc,  Mr.  Norton  promptly  turned  his  attention 
to  business.  He  came  to  New  York  in  Januar}',  1896,  and 
entered  a  broker's  office,  where  he  remained  until  the  following 
September,  when,  having  familiarized  himself  \dth  Wall  Street 
method.s,  he  formed  a  cojjartncrship  with  Han-y  G.  Tunstall, 
under  the  firm-name  of  Noiion  &  Tunstall,  with  offices  at  34 
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and  36  Wall  Street,  for  the  transaction  of  a  general  banking  and 
commission  business  in  stocks,  bonds,  grain,  and  cotton,  a  seat 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  having  previously  been 
purchased.  On  December  1,  1897,  the  firm  removed  to  the 
Mechanics'  National  Bank  Building,  at  33  Wall  Street,  where 
it  still  remains.  In  March,  1898,  Mr.  Norton  purchased,  in  his 
own  name,  a  seat  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange,  thus  more 
perfectly  qualifying  the  firm  for  the  prosecution  of  its  business, 
whose  facihties  and  stabihty  were  still  fui'ther  increased  by  the 
purchase,  on  September  1, 1899,  of  an  additional  seat  in  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  by  Mr.  Norton,  thus  giving  the  firm  two 
board  members.  The  patronage  of  the  firm  has  been  of  the  best 
character,  and  its  operations  have  been  more  than  ordinarily 
successful.  It  has  thus  come  to  command  the  confidence  of 
both  speculators  and  investors,  and  has  made  itself  a  material 
force  in  the  affairs  of  the  Street. 

This  prosperous  and  profitable  business  has  not,  however,  by 
any  means  monopolized  Mr.  Norton's  entire  attention.  His 
inclination  ran,  hke  his  father's,  in  the  direction  of  railroading. 
Accordingly,  in  September,  1897,  he  purchased  a  controlling  in- 
terest in  the  Michigan  Traction  Company,  and  became  a  director 
and  vice-president  thereof. 

In  October,  1898,  the  firm  financed  the  building  of  the  Colimi- 
bus,  Lima  and  Milwaukee  Railway,  and  the  work  of  construc- 
tion has  since  been  carried  on  under  their  supervision. 

For  a  number  of  years  there  has  been  a  marked  strengthening 
of  commercial  and  industrial  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  various  South  American  states.  The  capital  and  engineer- 
ing skill  of  this  country  are  needed  for  the  best  development  of 
the  resoui'ces  of  those  states,  while  the  almost  inestimable  oppor- 
tunities of  profit  there  are  most  engaging  to  the  far-seeing  busi- 
ness man.  Mr.  Norton  was  quick  to  see  the  opening  of  a  way 
to  success  and  fortune  in  that  part  of  the  world.  About  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1899,  therefore,  he  purchased  a  large  interest  in  the 
Ecuador  Development  Company,  a  corporation  which  has  in 
hand  the  general  development  of  the  material  resources  of 
that  rich  state,  and  which  has  obtained  from  the  government 
of  Ecuador  exclusive  concessions  in  raih'oad,  tramway,  electric- 
light,  mineral,  and  other  valuable  rights.     He  was  forthwith 
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made  II  director  of  tlic  company,  and  then  its  president,  estab- 
lisliin^'  its  lu'ad(iuartt'rs  at  'Xi  Wall  Street.  At  the  same  time 
he  acquired  a  larj^e  interest  in  and  became  a  director  of  the 
Guayacjuil  and  (^uito  Kailway  Company,  which  is  proceeding  to 
establish  rail  coiiiinniiication  between  Ouayaiiuil,  the  principal 
seaport  of  Ecuador,  and  (^uito,  its  capital,  a  distance  of  about 
three  hundred  and  forty  miles. 

(_)n  September  1,  1899,  Mr.  Norton  purchased  a  large  interest 
in  all  the  leases,  plant,  and  etpiipnient  of  the  American  Mining 
Company,  which  controlled  tlu'  mining  rights  in  about  forty 
acres  of  the  finest  leatl-  and  zinc-producing  land  in  the  famous 
(talena-.Ti>plin  zinc  di.strict,  and  organized  the  American  Zinc 
Mining  Company,  of  which  he  is  vice-president  and  director. 

On  <)ctol,er  :d,  1.S99,  Henry  G.  Tunstall  retired  from  the  firm, 
and  Mr.  Norton  associated  with  him,  in  the  business  to  which  he 
succeeded,  his  cousin  William  1*.  Norton,  under  the  firm-name 
of  E.  11.  Norton  &  Co. 

Mr.  Norton  has  not  engaged  himself  with  political  affaire, 
beyond  discharging  the  duties  of  a  citizen.  He  has  partici- 
pat»'d  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  best  club  and  social  hfe  of 
the  city,  and  has  retained  all  his  earher  interest  in  athletic 
sports.  He  is  a  popular  member  of  many  organizations,  among 
theiii  being  the  Lawyers'  Club,  the  New  York  Athletic  Clul), 
the  Seawaiihaka-Corinthian  Yacht  Club,  thi-  Atlantic  Y'acht 
Club,  ami  the  Hivei-side  Yacht  Club. 

He  entered  the  ninks  of  the  army  of  Benetlicks  on  May  1, 
1809,  being  married  on  that  day,  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  to  Miss 
Lily  Mom.son  Carr  of  that  citv. 


JOSEPH  W.  OGDEN 


THE  family  of  Ogden  has  been  conspicuous  in  the  annals  of 
New  Jersey,  and  indeed  of  the  colony  which  preceded  that 
State,  since  early  times.  In  the  Revolutionary  War  it  occupied 
a  leading  place,  and  various  members  of  it  took  an  honorable 
part  in  that  struggle.  In  the  last  generation  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Joseph  M.  Ogden  was  a  widely  known  and  influential  clergy- 
man, for  some  time  settled  at  the  ancient  village  of  Chatham,  in 
the  Passaic  Valley.  He  mari'ied  Miss  Emehne  Atwood,  a  mem- 
ber of  another  old  New  Jersey  family,  and  to  them  the  subject 
of  the  present  sketch  was  born. 

Joseph  W,  Ogden  was  born  at  Chatham,  New  Jersey,  on 
April  28,  1853.  His  father  prescribed  for  him  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, and  he  accordingly  entered  Lafayette  College,  at  Easton, 
Pennsylvania,  and  pursued  its  course.  He  did  not  remain  until 
the  end  of  the  course,  and  therefore  was  not  graduated  with 
his  class.  He  has,  however,  received  from  the  college  the 
degree  of  A.  M. 

On  leaving  college,  Mr.  Ogden  entered  business  life  in  New 
York  city,  his  first  occupation  being  that  of  a  clerk  m  a  broker- 
age office  on  Wall  Street.  This  was  in  1872-73.  The  panic  of 
the  latter  year  caused  a  material  change  in  his  affairs,  and  for 
some  years  he  was  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits.  In  1881, 
howevei*,  he  returned  to  finance.  He  founded  at  that  time  the 
banking  and  brokerage  house  of  J.  W.  Ogden  &  Co.,  and  con- 
ducted it  with  marked  success  for  a  number  of  years.  That 
house  was  engaged  in  many  large  financial  transactions,  and  it 
acquired  a  well-merited  reputation  for  trustworthiness  and  for 
safe  and  conservative  methods.  In  1890  Mr.  Ogden  became  a 
member  of  the  foreign  .banking  house  of  Kessler  &  Co.,  and  for 
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six  years  was  identitii'd  with  it.  Ho  then  witlulrew  from  that 
liouse  ami  devoted  his  attention  to  the  interests  of  tinancial 
enterprises  with  whicli  he  was  connected.  He  became  mudi 
iiitt-ri'sted  in  antliraeite-eoal  minim:,  and  is  ni)\v  president  of 
the  Alj^uniiuin  Cual  Company  of  \Villiesbarre,  Pennsylvania,  and 
is  as.soeiated  with  other  concerns  in  the  same  bnsiness. 

Mr.  Ofjden  has  not  held  nor  souf,'ht  political  office.  He  is  a 
meml)er  of  the  Union,  Riding,  and  Down-Town  clubs  of  New 
York,  and  tlie  Morristown  and  Morri.stown  Uolf  clubs  of 
Morristown,  New  Jersey,  where  he  and  Mrs.  Ogdeii  —  to  whom 
he  was  married  in  1H81  —  make  their  home  during  a  part  of  the 
year.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange, 
and  of  the  ('haml)er  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Speaking  of  Mr.  Ogden's  career  and  eharacter,  one  of  his 
accjuaintances  has  .said :  "  I  have  known  Mr.  Ogden  from  child- 
hood. When  he  came  to  New  York  he  i*ealized  that  he  had  few 
inllufiitial  friends  or  accjuaintanees  to  push  him  forward,  and 
tliat  whatever  success  he  attained  must  conn-  througli  his  own 
efforts.  To  this  recognition  was  added  unswerving  adherence 
to  right  principles  and  high-minded  honesty. 

'•  He  has  natuniUy  had  to  be  bold  and  courageous  to  reach  the 

j)osition  he  now ujtifs,  but  his  methods  liave  been  at  all  times 

.siife  and  con.servative.  He  is  t-asily  in  the  very  front  rank 
among  the  younger  men  in  Wall  Street,  and  above  all  has  kept 
his  reputation  clean  and  without  a  stain.  But  a  small  percent- 
age of  those  who  succeed  in  the  whirlpool  of  the  financial  center 
escape  the  intluence  wiiich  narrows  litV  to  a  mere  stniggle  for 
money.  To  be  cme  of  this  small  number,  to  which  Mr.  Ogden 
flistinetly  belongs, —  to  keep  open  sympathies  and  a  broad  point 
of  view, —  is  a  greater  triumph  even  than  the  winning  of  wealth. 
His  career  has  been  a  remarkable  one,  and  should  afford  inspira- 
tion and  encouragement  to  eveiy  young  man  dependent  on  his 
own  resources." 


WILLIAM  PECK  PARRISH 

THE  paternal  ancestors  of  William  Peck  Parrish  were  for 
many  generations  country  gentlemen  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land. His  immediate  ancestors  estabhshed  themselves  in  this 
country,  first  in  Maryland,  on  an  estate  covering  the  present 
site  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  later  in  King  and  Queen 
County,  Virginia.  Mr.  Parrish's  maternal  ancestors  were  also 
English,  and  settled  in  this  country  at  Danbury,  Connecticut, 
whence  his  grandfather,  in  1818,  removed  to  Alabama. 

Mr.  Parrish  is  the  fourth  son  of  the  late  Dr.  John  Henry 
Parrish,  a  prominent  physician  and  surgeon,  and  Clarissa  Peck 
Parrish.  He  was  bom  at  Clreensboro,  Alabama,  on  April 
21,  1860.  His  education  was  acquired  at  home,  imder  private 
tutors,  the  latter  all  being  graduates  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia. This  was  in  accordance  with  a  theory  and  fancy  of  Dr. 
Parrish's,  who  wanted  his  sons  always  under  home  influence. 
The  tutor  was  made,  for  the  time  being,  a  member  of  the 
family,  sleeping,  eating,  hunting,  and  fishing  with  the  boys, 
and  thus  being  then*  friend  and  comrade  as  well  as  their  in- 
structor. Mr.  Parrish's  boyhood  days  were  exceptionally  free 
from  care.  His  father  was  a  prosperous  physician,  and  his 
mother  had  inherited  a  moderate  fortune ;  wherefore  the  family 
home  was  one  of  luxury  and  hospitahty.  In  1873  Dr.  Parrish's 
health  failed,  and  he  removed  to  Cumberland  County,  Tennessee, 
in  the  midst  of  the  blue-grass  region.  There  he  bought  a  fine 
stock-farm,  and  there  his  sons  divided  their  time  between  study- 
ing and  the  out-of-door  sports  of  that  country  and  time.  Mr. 
Pan-ish  attributes  his  capacity  for  hard  work  and  great  phys- 
ical endurance  to  the  training  he  there  received  in  breaking 
colts,  riding  after  the  hounds,  and  the  free,  active  life  on  the 
plantation. 
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At  the  a^o  of  eiglitcon  yours  Mr.  Pannsh  became  exehango 
clerk  in  the  City  National  Hank  of  Selma,  Alahauia.  He  was 
thereafter  successively  general  bookkeeper,  imlividual  book- 
keeper, receiving  teller,  payinj,'  teller,  and,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  assistant  cashier.  He  tilled  the  last-named  position  from 
1881  to  1888,  and  then,  desiring  a  larger  and  more  independent 
field  for  his  activities,  he  organized,  with  three  fiiends,  a  whole- 
sale boot  and  shoe  business  in  Birmingham,  Alal)ama.  The  uver- 
age  age  of  tifteen  meml)ers  of  the  establishment,  including  the 
jtartnei-s,  tnivding  salesmen,  and  clerks,  was  less  than  twenty- 
five  yeai-s.  The  concern  was  prosperous.  In  the  lii'st  year  the 
sales  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  thousand 
dollars'  worth  of  goods.  But  Mr.  Parrish's  conservative  bank 
training  made  his  jiidirnient  in  the  matter  of  eivdits  more  strict 
than  his  partners  tliought  neces.-^iry,  and  .so,  in  November,  1889, 
he  sold  out  his  interest  in  the  firm  and  came  to  New  York  city. 

Mr.  Pairish  was  entirely  without  inlluence  or  acquaintance  in 
New  York  when,  in  January,  lS!Mt.  he  opened  an  office  in  the 
Mills  liiiiMing,  on  Broad  an«l  Wall  streets,  as  a  dealer  in  bonds 
ami  investment  si-eurities.  He  soon  ae»juired  a  promising  pat- 
ronage, however,  and  has  now  a  well-established  and  growing 
business.  He  has  kept  his  offices  in  the  .sjime  building  in  which 
they  were  opened,  lie  i.s  now  pn-sident  of  the  Interstate  TN^je- 
writi-r  ('omj>any  ;  direi-tor,  secn-tary.  and  treasurer  of  the  C'olura- 
i)ia  \Vat«'r  and  Light  Company,  and  ilireet(»r  of  the  Birmingham, 
8ehna  aiul  New  Orleans  Haili-oad  Company.  He  was  the  organ- 
izer and  for  two  yeai-s  pn>sident  of  the  Kitsou  Hydrocarbon 
IleatiiiLT  and  Incandescent  Lighting  Company. 

Mr.  Parrish  has  taken  no  active  part  in  political  atTairs.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Southern  8o<'iety  of  New  York,  of  the 
Natittnal  Arts  Club,  and  of  the  Metro])olitan  Museum  of  Art. 
He  was  man*ie<l  on  OctolnM-  19.  1887,  to  Miss  Clara  Minter 
Weaver,  second  daughter  of  William  M.  and  Lucia  Minter 
WeaviT  of  Alabama.  Two  dauirhtei-s  have  been  boni  to  them, 
neither  of  whom  is  now  living. 


THOMAS  GEDNEY  PATTEN 


rilHE  old  Scotcli  city  of  Pertli  was  the  former  home  of  the 
A  Patten  family,  whence,  two  generations  ago,  an  enterprising 
member  came  to  the  United  States.  His  son,  Thomas  Patten, 
settled  in  New  York  city,  and  for  many  years  was  manager  of 
the  great  Rhinelander  estate,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  valu- 
able landed  estates  on  Manhattan  Island.  He  was  its  manager 
until  after  the  death  of  William  Rhinelander,  when  the  estate 
was  divided.  Thomas  Patten  married  Maria  Louisa  Gedney, 
the  daughter  of  a  French  Huguenot  family  that  had  come 
from  Lille  some  generations  before. 

Thomas  Gedney  Patten,  the  son  of  this  couple,  was  born  in 
New  York  city  on  September  12,  1861.  At  the  age  of  nine 
years,  in  September,  1870,  he  was  sent  to  school  at  the  famous 
Mount  Pleasant  Academy,  which  had  long  been  one  of  the  fore- 
most schools  in  New  York.  He  was  graduated  from  it  in  1876, 
and  then  went  for  a  year  to  Dr.  Anthonys  Classical  Grammar 
School.  With  such  preparation  he  entered  Columbia  College  in 
the  fall  of  1877,  and  pursued  its  regular  coiu'se.  In  his  junior 
year,  however,  he  left  the  college  for  the  Columbia  Law  School. 

He  did  not,  however,  enter  upon  the  practice  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession. His  legal  studies  were  pursued  in  preparation  for  a 
mercantile  career,  for  which,  indeed,  few  preparations  could  be 
more  practical  and  valuable.  On  leaving  the  Law  School,  he 
went  to  Chicago,  and  purchased  a  seat  in  the  Board  of  Trade. 
There  he  served  for  a  time  with  great  success  as  broker  for  C.  T. 
Yerkes,  Jr.  Impaired  health,  however,  compelled  him  to  seek 
a  more  favorable  chmate  than  that  of  Chicago,  and  he  returned 
to  New  York  city. 

He  purchased  a  seat  in  the  New  York   Stock  Exchange  in 
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1801,  and  entered  upon  a  profitable  career  in  Wall  Street.  He 
became,  however,  interested  in  some  outside  entei'prises,  which 
j;nidually  withdrew  his  attention  from  the  fiffaii-s  of  the  Street, 
and  led  to  his  ultimate  retirement  from  the  Stock  Exchange. 
Thus  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  New  York  and 
i.ong  Jiranch  Steamboat  Company,  and  in  1894  was  elected  its 
prisidfut.  Subse<iuently  he  obtained  control  of  the  New  York 
and  Monmouth  Park  StfamV)oat  Company,  and  in  1898  was 
elected  its  president.  Hi-  then  di-cidcd  to  give  his  attention  to 
the.se  lines  and  to  other  properties  which  he  had  acquired,  and 
accordingly,  in  1899,  .sold  his  seat,  and  ivtired  from  the  Stock 
Kxilianir»^ 

Mr.  Patten  is  now  president  i>f  the  New  York  and  Lung  Branch 
and  the  New  York  and  Monmouth  Park  steamboat  comi»anies, 
the  vessels  of  which  are  known  as  the  Patten  Line,  and  furni.sh 
one  of  the  most  popular  and  delightful  means  of  transit  between 
New  York  eity  and  tb''  upper  part  of  tlu'  New  Jersey  coa.st,  with 
its  multitude  of  summer  lioini-s  and  plea.sure  rt'.sort.s.  He  is  also 
interested  in  nmch  New  York  city  real  estate,  and  in  various 
properties  in  New  Mexico. 

Among  the  so<'ial  opganizjitions  of  which  lie  i.s  a  member  are 
the  Colonial  Club,  the  Players'  Clult,  the  Lamb.s'  Club,  the 
hemoemtic  Club,  the  DelUi  Kappa  Kpsilon  Club,  the  Deal  Beach 
<iolf  Club,  and  the  Suburban  Hiding  ami  Driving  Club. 

Mr.  Patten  was  nuirried,  on  October  .'Ul,  1892,  to  Miss  Henri- 
etta Floyd,  daui;liter  of  thi'  late  William  Floyd,  of  Wallack's 
Tlie.'iter.     Thev  have  no  children. 


WILLIAM  JAMES  PATTERSON 


WILLIAM  JAMES  PATTERSON  was  born  iu  Allegheny 
County,  Pennsylvania,  on  December  18,  1850,  the  son  of 
Robert  and  Margaret  Patterson.  He  was  the  oldest  child  and 
only  son  in  the  family.  His  father,  an  architect  and  builder, 
was  of  Irish  ancestry,  and  was  the  son  of  John  Patterson,  who 
had  come  as  a  young  man  from  Ireland  early  in  the  present  cen- 
tury, and  had  settled  as  a  farmer  in  Columbiana  Coimty,  Ohio. 
Later  John  Patterson  had  removed  to  the  neighborhood  of  Pitts- 
burg, Pennsylvania,  where  he  resided  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  On 
the  maternal  side  Mr.  Patterson's  ancestors  lived  for  several  gen- 
erations in  and  around  the  city  of  Pittsburg,  his  mother  being 
descended  from  the  Springer  family,  whose  members  were  large 
landowners  iu  that  part  of  Pennsylvania, 

When  William  J.  Patterson  was  only  a  year  old  his  parents 
removed  to  Hancock  County,  Virginia.  The  boy  received  his 
early  education  in  private  schools.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  years 
he  went  to  an  academy  at  Hayesville,  Ohio,  conducted  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Dieifendorf,  at  which  John  K.  Cowen,  now  president 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  and  other  prominent  busi- 
ness and  public  men  were  also  students. 

In  1870  Mr.  Patterson  went  to  Bridgeton,  New  Jersey,  and 
for  two  years  thereafter  was  a  teacher  in  the  West  Jersey 
Academy,  of  which  Dr.  Dieffendorf  had  become  principal  At 
the  same  time  he  continued  his  studies  preparatory  to  entering 
college.  He  entered  the  University  of  Wooster,  Ohio,  in  1872, 
in  the  junior  class,  and  was  graduated  in  1874. 

His  next  move  was  to  Kansas,  where,  during  the  winter  of 
1874-75,  he  was  princii)al  of  the  public  schools  in  the  town  of 
Garnett,  Anderson  County.     At  the  same  time  he  began  the 
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study  of  law.  The  next  spring  he  entered  the  office  of  Messrs. 
Thacher  &  Stephens,  at  Lawrence,  Kansfis,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  law  tirms  in  the  State.  In  1876  he  was  admitted  to 
the  har. 

He  thru  ciittiiMl  ihe  pnictiic  ul'  liis  profession  with  Jiulgc  S. 
< ).  Thaoher,  Judge  Stcplieus  having  heen  elected  to  the  hench. 
During  1880-81  he  acted  as  assistant  dean  to  the  Law  School  of 
the  State  University  of  Kansas.  In  1881  his  professional  rela- 
tions with  Judgi'  TluK'her  tcnuinatt-d,  and  he  bocamc  the  attor- 
ney of  a  iiuiiilM-r  of  corporations  engaged  in  real-estiite,  banking, 
and  railroad  operations  in  western  and  southern  States.  Tliis 
connection  continued  pn^siKTously  for  fifteen  yeai-s,  and  afforded 
to  Mr.  I'attcrson  a  widely  extended  practice  in  coniinercial.  real- 
estate,  and  corporation  law,  in  both  State  and  fedend  courts. 
Finally,  in  181).'),  he  iMH-anie  attorney  for  the  North  American 
Trust  Conijjany  of  New  York  city,  and  since  that  date  has  had 
no  connection  with  any  important  companies  of  jtrojuM'ties, 
except  fboso  connected,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  that  trust 
company.      He  has  held  no  iM)litic,'il  oflicc,  aiul  has  .sought  none. 

One  of  .Mr.  Patterson's  most  noteworthy  legal  contests  was 
that  arising  out  of  Populi.st  legi.slatit)n  in  KaTisa.s.  By  act  of 
legislature  the  ])eriod  of  n-al-estate  mortgages  after  judicial  .sale 
was  arliitnirily  extended  to  one  and  a  half  years,  the  appoint- 
ment of  receivers  in  forecl«)sun>  was  proliiliited  .save  in  .special 
cases,  in  which  latter  ca.st»s  n-nts  and  profits  were  to  go  to  the 
mortgager,  leaving  the  liolder  of  the  mortgage  to  pay  the  taxes 
without  tlu>  aljility  to  collect  either  principal  or  interest.  This 
act  was  made  to  apply  to  e\ivtiii_r  mortgages  as  well  as  to  those 
thoivafter  nuide.     Mr.  Pa  attacked  the  constitutionality 

of  the  act  as  applie«l  to  exi.sting  mortgag«'s,  and  though  defeated 
by  the  decision  of  a  Pojudist  judge,  won  his  ea.se  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State.  A  final  decision  in  his  favor  was  given  by 
the  Sujtivme  Court  of  the  Uniteil  States. 

Mr.  Pattei*son  is  a  niemlMT  of  the  Bar  Association  of  the  City 
of  New  Yt»rk,  and  of  the  Knickerbocker  Athletic  Club.  He  is 
unmarried. 


LOUIS  F.  PAYN 


THE  late  Roscoe  Conkling  has  been  credited  with  the  remark 
that  the  best  practical  politician  in  New  York  State  was 
Louis  F.  Payn.  Certainly  the  authority  of  Mr.  Conkling's  judg- 
ment on  such  matters  is  not  lightly  to  be  challenged;  and 
certainly  Mr.  Payn's  success  as  a  practical  pohtician  does  no 
discredit  to  such  an  estimate. 

Louis  F.  Payn  was  born  on  January  27,  1835.  His  native 
place  was  Ghent,  Columbia  County,  New  York,  and  he  has  made 
his  hfelong  home  in  that  town,  most  of  the  time  in  the  village  of 
Chatham,  one  half  of  this  village  being  in  the  town  of  Ghent. 
His  education  was  acquired  at  the  local  schools,  and  was  of  a 
thorough  and  practical  character.  At  an  early  age  he  became 
actively  interested  in  pohtics,  and  he  has  never  since  permitted 
that  interest  to  flag.  His  first  vote  was  cast  for  Fremont.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  the  contest  for  Lincoln  in  1860,  favoring 
his  nomination  against  Seward,  and  "won  his  spurs"  by  his 
support  of  him  all  through  his  administration.  He  always  acted 
with  Horace  Greeley  in  his  struggles  against  Thm-low  Weed. 
His  first  important  public  office  was  that  of  Harbor  Master  of 
the  Port  of  New  York,  to  which  he  was  appointed  by  Governor 
Reuben  E.  Fenton.  He  had  abeady  been  a  deputy  sherilf  and  a 
Republican  leader  in  Columbia  County.  He  remained  harbor 
master  during  Mr.  Fenton's  administration,  but  when  Mr.  Fen- 
ton retired  from  Governorship  to  the  United  States  Senate,  and 
was  succeeded  at  Albany  by  a  Democrat,  Mr.  Payn  was  also 
retired  from  his  place  and  went  home  to  Chatham.  He  has,  by 
unanimous  consent,  represented  his  congressional  district  as  a 
delegate  in  every  Republican  National  Convention  since  1868, 
and  generally  in  State  and  other  Republican  conventions,  and 
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was  one  of  the  famous  tliree  hixndrt'd  and  six  in  the  Chicago 
Couvt-ntion  of  ISSd.  In  1872  came  his  j)ulitical  parting  from 
Mr.  Fenton,  to  whose  fortunes  he  had  liitherto  been  attached. 
Mr.  Fenton  at  tliat  time  joined  the  LiV>eral  Repul)hcan  move- 
ment, while  Mr.  Payn  remained  with  the  old  party  organization. 
The  two  always  remained,  however,  close  personal  friends.  In 
1S7(>  Mr.  Pajni  supported  Mr.  C'onkling's  candidacy  for  the  Pres- 
idency a.s  long  as  tliere  was  a  pro.spect  of  its  success.  Ho  tlien 
voted  for  Blaine,  though  a  large  majority  of  the  New  York  dele- 
gation voted  for  Hayes.  In  Fehruary,  1877.  Mr.  Payn  was 
appointed  by  PresidiMit  (irant  to  ]>e  United  tStates  Marshal  for 
the  Southeni  Di.strict  of  New  York,  and  Senator  Conkling 
secured  the  oonfinnation  of  the  appointment.  ( General  Grant 
is  rejiorted  as  afterward  ."yiying  that  he  appointed  Mr.  Pa\Ti 
because  at  that  particular  time  he  wanted  a  mai-shal  in  New 
York  who  could  be  relie«l  on  in  any  emergency.  Four  yeare 
later  Mr.  Payn  put  fonvard  Mr.  T.  ('.  1  Matt  as  a  candidate  for  a 
seat  in  the  United  States  Senate,  and  secured  his  election  thereto 
as  Seiuitor  Conkling's  colleague.  A  little  later  came  the  famous 
i-esignation  of  the  two  New  York  Senatoi-s,  and  in  the  protracted 
struggle  for  their  ret'leotion  Mr.  Payn  was  their  foremost  eham- 
l>ioii.  After  Mr.  Conkling's  retirement  from  politics,  Mr.  Pajni 
attacluMl  himself  to  the  organization  led  ])y  Mr.  Piatt,  and  has 
ever  since  been  oi\o  of  its  nio.st  jM>werful  membei-s. 

One  of  the  most  clever  j)ieces  of  Work  in  his  whole  career  was 
performed  in  1S<M!.  He  then  brought  forward  Mr.  Black,  a  Rep- 
resentative in  Cougre.ss,  as  a  candidate  for  Governor  of  New 
York,  and  secured  his  nomination  in  the  face  of  other  .suppos- 
<'dly  more  powerful  candidates.  He  nuniaged  in  great  measure 
the  campaign  which  followed,  and  which  n'sulted  in  Mr.  Black's 
election  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  Governor  Black  after- 
wanl  apjiointed  Mr.  Pa\ni  to  the  important  office  of  State  Super- 
intendent of  Insin-ance. 

Mr.  Payn  is  a  man  of  powerful  jdiysique  and  stnctly  temperate 
habits.  Despite  his  more  than  threescore  yeare,  he  is  as  active 
and  energetic  as  ever  in  his  youth,  and  bids  fair  to  enjoy  a  score 
or  ni<Mv  of  yeai-s  still,  as  an  active  and  successful  practical  poli- 
tician. 


SERENO  ELISHA  PAYNE 


THE  family  of  Payne  was  one  of  the  earliest  settled  in  North 
America  from  England,  and  in  many  generations  its  mem- 
bers have  been  eonspicuons  for  their  attainments  and  achieve- 
ments in  public  and  private  capacities  in  this  country.  Of  the 
branch  of  it  under  present  consideration,  the  head  in  the  last 
generation  was  William  W.  Payne  of  Cayuga  County,  New 
York,  a  prosperous  farmer  and  man  of  influence  in  his  commu- 
nity, who  served  as  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature  in  1859- 
60.  He  married  Betsey  Sears,  daughter  of  David  Sears,  who 
was  also  the  descendant  of  an  old  colonial  family. 

Sereno  Elisha  Payne,  son  of  this  couple,  was  born  at  Hamil- 
ton, New  York,  on  June  26,  1843.  He  began  his  studies  at  the 
local  school,  continued  them  at  the  Auburn  Academy,  and  finally 
entered  Rochester  University.  At  the  last-named  institution 
he  was  graduated  in  the  class  of  1864.  He  had  ah'eady  decided 
to  be  a  lawyer,  and  immediately  upon  leaving  college  he  began 
his  studies  for  the  profession  in  the  office  of  Cox  &  Avery,  at 
Auburn,  New  York.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  State 
of  New  York  at  Rochester  in  June,  1866,  and  soon  afterward 
opened  an  oifice  at  Auburn,  which  he  has  successfully  main- 
tained ever  since. 

Mr.  Payne  undertook  the  general  practice  of  his  profession, 
limiting  his  attention  to  no  special  branch  of  law.  At  the  same 
time  he  interested  himself  in  politics,  as  a  Republican,  and  soon 
attained  leadership  in  that  party.  He  was  elected  City  Clerk  of 
Auburn  in  1867,  and  served  for  two  years.  The  next  two  years 
he  held  the  ofifice  of  Supervisor,  and  then,  for  the  sis  years 
beginning  with  1872,  he  was  District  Attorney.  From  1879  to 
1881  he  was  president  of  the  Aubuni  Board  of  Education, 
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In  t  lie  uffice  of  District  Attorney  Mr.  Pa)Tie  was  called  upon  to 
conduct  a  f^eat  number  and  variety  of  cases,  and  did  so  with 
excepti«>nal  dilipfence,  skill,  and  success.  The  late  Justice  Rixm- 
sey  of  the  Supreme  Court  related  that  Mr.  Pajnie  once  tried 
before  him,  at  an  extraordinary  term  of  court,  live  cajiital  cases 
in  sL\  weeks,  ami  secured  a  conviction  in  each  of  them,  and  in 
three  of  tliem  for  nuu-der  in  the  Hrst  degree,  although  he  was 
opi)Oscd  by  some  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  that  part  of  the  State. 
Durini;  his  six  years  as  r)istrict  Attorney  Mr.  Payne  conducted 
liftetn  prosecutions  f<ir  mui'der  and  secured  convictions  in  twelve 
of  them. 

For  a  time  Mr.  Payne  was  associated  in  legal  practice  with  the 
late  .l<»lin  T.  -M.  Davie,  until  tlie  latter  was  elected  SuiTogate.  In 
lS.s;{  he  formed  a  partnership  witli  the  late  John  W.  O'Brien, 
wliidi  contiinied  until  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1895.  He  is 
now  a.ssociated  with  John  Van  Sickle. 

Mr.  Payne  was  lirst  elected  a  Representative  in  Congress  in 
the  fall  of  1SS2,  and  with  the  exce|>tion  of  a  single  tenn  he  has 
served  in  that  capacity  continuously  i-ver  since.  The  Forty- 
eightli  Congress  was  under  Democratic  I'ontrol.  and  he  was 
assiicned  to  comparatively  unimjiortant  conunittees.  Late  in  the 
session,  however,  he  went  as  a  member  of  a  special  committee  to 
investigate  some  riotings  an«l  nnirders  at  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas, 
lie  wi>n  much  favorable  notice  on  both  sides  of  the  Hou.se  for 
his  energetic  and  effective  conduct  on  that  committee,  and  as  a 
con-seipience  was  advanced  to  better  committee  places  in  the 
next  Congress,  the  Forty-ninth,  though  it  was  al.so  under  Demo- 
cratic control.  He  was  the  leader  of  the  Kepublicans  on  the 
Elections  Committee,  and  by  his  arguments  turaed  the  .scale  in 
the  case  of  Ronieis  vs.  Hurd.  He  was  kept  out  of  the  Fiftieth 
Congress  by  a  gerrjnnander.  but  was  elected  to  the  Fifty-tirst, 
antl  became  a  member  of  the  Ways  and  ^Means  Committee,  in 
which  he  has  ever  since  been  t-onspicuous  and  of  wliich  he  is 
now  chainnan.  He  took  a  leading  part  in  the  fi-aming  of  the 
McKinley  TarilT  Hill,  and  was  a  leader  in  debate  against  the 
Wil.son  Bill.  His  chief  work  in  tariff  matters  was,  however, 
done  in  <-onnection  with  the  Dingley  Bill,  in  1897.  Upon  the 
death  of  Mr.  Dingley,  Mr.  Pajnie  naturally  and  properly  suc- 
ceeded to  the  chairmanship  of  the  committee.      In  the  Fifty- 
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fourth  Congress  lie  was  also  made  chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  and  under  his  leadership  a 
dozen  or  more  bills  in  the  interest  of  American  shipping  were 
passed  by  the  House. 

Mr.  Payne  has  been  called  upon  to  act  as  Speaker  of  the 
House  pro  tern,  perhaps  oftener  than  any  of  his  colleagues,  and 
he  was  the  choice  of  a  large  number  of  them  for  the  office  of 
Speaker  in  1899.  He  has  fi'equently  been  spoken  of  as  a  can- 
didate for  Governor  of  New  York,  and  for  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States.  To  such  suggestions  he  has  given  no  per- 
sonal encouragement,  contenting  himself  with  the  faithful  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  his  Congi-essional  place,  but  their  wide- 
spread extent  and  earnest  character  are  fine  tokens  of  the  esteem 
in  which  he  is  held  by  his  colleagues  in  public  life  and  by  his 
general  constituents. 


KOYAL   CAMIKLD    PEAliODY 


rilllE  uame  of  Poabody  has  loii^  been  well  kno\\Ti  in  Massa- 
X  chusetts  and  el.s«'where  in  New  England,  and,  indeed, 
members  of  the  family,  throu^jh  their  enterprise,  wealth,  and 
philanthropy,  have  attaiiu-d  a  world-wide  repute  of  envialde 
eharaeter.  The  family  <>f  Caiifield  has  lunj^  been  settled  and 
honombly  known  in  Couueeticut. 

In  the  last  ^feneration  George  11.  Peabody  married  a  daughter 
of  the  Cantield  family,  and  the  two  lived,  before  the  Civil  War, 
in  Columlms,  (ieor^jia,  when'  Mr.  Peabody  was  a  jjeueral  mer- 
chant. Then-,  on  Kebniary  12,  1854,  was  born  to  them  a  son, 
whom  they  named  Royal  Cantield  Peabody.  Although  born  in 
the  South,  the  boy  was  in  iSti")  tninsplanted  to  the  North,  and 
spent  the  n-st  of  his  early  life  ehietly  in  the  eity  of  Brooklyn, 
with  whieh  he  has  ever  since  been  itlenlitied.  He  was  edueated 
in  the  public  schools  of  Brooklyn,  principally  in  the  well-known 
No.  1.').  and  by  virtue  i)artly  of  his  excellent  instruction,  and  partly 
of  his  natural  aptitude  for  inttdlectiml  improvement,  he  acipiired 
a  geiieml  cultun'  well  fitting  him  for  sucee.'^s  in  l)u.siness  as  well 
as  for  a  leading  place  in  the  social  world. 

(.)n  leaving  school  Mr.  Peabody  went  to  the  West  for  a  year  or 
two,  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  country  and  to  observe  its 
o])i>ortunities.  He  soon  decided,  however,  that  the  Ea.><t  was 
more  suited  to  his  taste,  and  consequently  retiuiied  to  New  York 
and  Brooklyn.  He  then  entered  the  drj--goods  house  of  T  K. 
Horton  &  Co.  of  Brooklyn.  Fnmi  it  he  went  to  the  hardware 
Hnn  of  Walbridge  &  Co.  of  New  York.  Thence  he  went  into  the 
di'y-goods  commi.ssiou-hou.><e  of  ^^^lite,  Paj'son  &  Co. 

Tlu'.><e,  however,  were  oidy  tentative  emplo^Tiients.  He  was 
to  tiiul  his  true  field  of  acti\-ity  later,  in  the  vast  developments 
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of  the  electric  industries.  In  the  latter  his  first  engagement  was 
with  the  Electric  Time  Company  of  Brooklyn.  From  it  he 
stepped  into  the  Edison  Electric  Light  Company  of  Brooklyn, 
upon  the  organization  of  that  corporation,  becoming  its  secretary 
and  treasurer,  and  later,  as  at  present,  its  vice-president. 

Mr.  Peabody  was  the  chief  organizer  of  the  American  Stoker 
Company,  in  1897,  and  was  elected  its  president.  In  1898  he 
retired  from  that  place,  and  took  that  of  vice-president.  In  1900 
he  was  elected  chairman  of  its  board  of  directors,  which  place 
he  still  holds.  He  organized  the  Queens  Borough  Electric  Light 
Company  in  1898,  and  is  at  present  treasurer  of  it.  In  1899  he 
organized  the  Standard  Manganese  Company,  of  which  he  is 
treasurer.  He  is  also  a  director  of  the  Manufacturers'  Insurance 
Association  of  Brooklyn,  and  of  the  Journeay  and  Burnham 
Company,  one  of  the  foremost  dry-goods  houses  of  Brooklyn. 

Mr.  Peabody  is  a  member  of  numerous  clubs  and  other  organ- 
izations, and  is  an  active  and  influential  figure  in  their  affairs. 
Among  the  organizations  with  which  he  is  connected  may  be 
mentioned  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
the  National  Manufacturers'  Association,  the  National  Civics 
Club,  the  Manufacturers'  Club,  the  Reform  Club,  and  the 
Lawyers'  Club,  of  New  York,  and  the  Hamilton  Club,  Crescent 
Club,  Montauk  Club,  Lincoln  Club,  Riding  and  Driving  Club, 
and  Apollo  Club,  of  Brooklyn.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Washing- 
ton Avenue  Baptist  Church,  and  has  long  been  active  in  its 
affairs.  In  politics  he  is  an  independent  Democrat,  but  he  has 
held  no  office  and  taken  httle  part  in  pohtics  beyond  exercising 
the  duties  of  a  private  citizen. 

Mr.  Peabody  was  married,  in  1879,  to  Miss  Greorgia  Sniffen, 
daughter  of  Samuel  Sniffen  of  New  York.  They  have  one  son, 
Charles  Snifien  Peabody. 
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\i:.nm;i  ri-:   v.  I'kli.ktkkai- 

VMONG  the  yuun>;«T  renl-estato  ilcalers  iu  New  York  there 
^  is  noiif  Iw'ttiT  known  or  more  ul  than  Vennette  F. 

I''llftr«'an.     Ik*  is,  as  his  name  sui;:;.^!^.  <.r  Fn-nL-li  t-xtniction. 

Ill iiu's  of  a  Ilujjuenot  family  thai  was  forced  by  jH-rsrcutiou 

t«t  Hee  from  FVauee  at  the  end  of  the  seventevnth  ctntuiT.  It 
fuiinil  a  liome  and  safe  refuse  in  Ameriea,  ami  for  many  years 
ha.>  iMM-n  idfntifKMl  with  the  interests  of  this  eountn-.  Some  of 
thf  int-mhiTs  wen-  eoiispicunus  in  the  patriotic  ranks  in  the 
Iv.vohitiunar}-  War;  whrrefon-  Mr.  l'«ll»tn.'au  is  a  member  of 
thi"  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Hevohition. 

Mr.  IV'lletreau  is  the  .son  of  Malthy  K.  IN-Iletreau.  formerly  of 
Ni'W  Vi.rk  city.  He  was  Inirn  in  New  York  on  January  30, 
ItiTJ.  When  he  was  only  five  years  of  a^e,  however,  the  family 
removed  to  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  there  the  n'st  of  his  child- 
hood was  siK-nt.  He  was  educated  in  the  si'hools  of  Louisville, 
and  in  Louisville  C'ollefje. 

His  early  inclinations  wen*  toward  the  letral  profession,  and 
l>y  the  lime  he  wjis  fourteen  yeai"s  oKl  it  was  aj^reed  Itetweeu 
him  and  his  panMita  that  he  was  tt»  study  law  and  fit  himself  for 
the  practice  then-of.  The  family  moviufj  North  a^'ain,  he  entered 
as  a  stutlent  the  law  office  of  iteor^e  Y.  Bn.>wer  of  Brooklpi, 
when'  he  remained  for  a  couple  of  years. 

The  contact  with  the  legal  profession  into  which  he  was 
brought,  however,  producetl  a  change  in  his  mind  regarding  it. 
Mr.  lirower  was  Park  Commissioner,  and  that  fact  brought  into 
the  oflice  mtich  infonnation  concerning  the  development  of 
Brooklyn  and  the  promi.s<'  of  profit  in  real-estate  deahngs.  The 
result  was  that  Mr.  Pelletreau  left  Mr.  Brower's  office  and 
openiil  an  office  of  his  own  as  a  i-eal-cstiite  broker,  when  he  was 
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eighteen  years  of  age.  His  office  was  at  No.  186  Remsen  Street, 
Brooklyn,  where  he  shared  the  desk-room  with  another  young 
man.  His  difficulties  were  many,  hut  the  indomitable  spirit  of 
his  ancestors  was  strong  within  him,  and  he  made  his  way 
steadily  forward  and  upward.  Nine  years  later  his  office  was  at 
the  same  address,  but  occupying  a  fine  and  spacious  suite  of 
rooms,  in  which  is  conducted  one  of  the  largest  real-estate  busi- 
nesses in  the  borough  of  Brooklyn,  its  specialties  being  the 
development  and  improvement  of  real  estate  and  the  placing  of 
mortgage  loans. 

Mr.  Pelletreau's  methods  of  business  are  unique  and  decidedly 
progressive.  He  attends  to  everything  connected  with  the 
transferring  of  a  vacant  plot  of  ground  into  a  block  of  buildings. 
He  furnishes  the  surveys,  title-searching,  and  guaranty,  prepar- 
ing of  plans  and  specifications,  and  fire  insurance,  to  a  contrac- 
tor or  builder,  all  of  which  is  done  under  his  supervision  in  his 
own  office.  Mr.  Pelletreau  has  also  contributed  largely  to  the 
development  of  Brooklyn,  purchasing  farm-lands  in  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city,  cutting  and  paving  .streets  through  it,  dividing 
it  into  building  lots,  and  selling  it  for  residence  purposes. 

The  Pelletreau  family  was  originally  settled,  in  1612,  at  South- 
ampton, Long  Island,  where  the  old  family  house  is  stiH  stand- 
ing and  is  preserved  as  a  historical  landmark  by  the  Daughters 
of  the  Revolution.  Mr.  Pelletreau  makes  his  home,  however,  in 
New  York  city,  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel.  He  has  a  fine 
country  residence,  where  he  spends  six  months  of  each  year,  at 
Summit,  New  Jersey.  There  he  maintains  a  fine  stock-farm, 
and  indulges  his  taste  for  thoroughbred  horses. 

Mr.  Pelletreau  is  a  member  of  the  leading  clubs  of  Brooklyn, 
including  the  Union  League,  the  Irving,  the  Brooklyn,  the 
Aurora  Grata,  the  Brooklyn  Chess  Club,  and  the  Brooklyn 
Yacht  Club. 

He  was  man-ied,  on  October  19,  1899,  to  Miss  Florence  E. 
Fisher,  daughter  of  Greorge  M,  Fisher  of  Brooklyn. 
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AUOUSTl'S  W.  I'KTKHS  wa>  ..  n.u,s.-  ..i  i,„.(  aiuulian  pr-.v- 
xV.  inco  of  New  Hnuuswii-k,  ami  was  l»oru  in  tho  city  of  JSt. 
.Fi»hn  in  1844.     Hr  n'roivwl  iin  Hradoniic  education  there,  und 
then  stuilifil  hiw.     At  the  ago  of  twenty-three  ho  came  to  New 
York  an  thf  n  i  Mtivi'  of  the  firm  of  Ralph,  KiufjiV:  Ilalleek 

in  the  Hold  K\   w. .,,_.•.     Tht-n-  he  s<M)n  heeanie  more  interested 
in  fman<-<-  tlian  in-  had  Uiii  in  hiw,  and  his  attention  whs  there- 
after tuniod  to  operation  in  Wall  Str»»«'t.    He  was  ehH*ted  a  nieni- 
l>or  of  the  (lol  ingo  in  1875,  and  the  next  year  heeaine  its 

Meen'tar}'.     Ill  i>i.*>  ijf  \\         '  '     '      <-h]iiniian  of  the  Con - 

wdidatetl  Stoek  and  I'etr  ...   ......^   .  and  he  eontii"!.  ■)   t.. 

hold  that  pla<'e  until  the  1  ir  of  his  life. 

Soon  after  hi.n  A'ttlenient  in  tliis  eity  Mr.  Peters  apjdied  for 
natundization  pajHTS  in  onler  to  iM-eonie  a  citizen.  He  was  a 
Diinocrat  in  p  '  *  '  '  ..*  afliliatcil  with  Tammany  Hall. 

I'mler  the  lra<:  ;   ...,  ;.  ;.'lly  he  roso  to  conspicuous  rank 

in  that  on;anization.  For  ju-veml  years  he  was  chairman  of  the 
i'amnuuiy  tlenenil  Commit te<-.  ami  held  that  office  down  to  the 
time  of  his  death. 

Natumlly  Mr.  Peters  was  in  time  put  forward  for  puhlic  office, 
ihoujih  for  a  lon^  time  he  de.-liued  to  let  his  name  l>e  used  in 
eonneotion   with   any   nomination.     In    \S*M  he  accepted   the 

Pammany  Tiomination  for  prvsitlcnt  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen. 
Uut  that  was  tin-  year  of  the  >rn^at  anti-Tammany  iwolution  in 
lo.-al  iH)liti<-s.  and  Iw  was  «h>feated  with  the  rest  of  the  Tammany 
ti.k«'t.  Thni"  years  later  he  was  a^ain  put  forward  as  the 
Tammany  candidate  for  president  of  the  Borough  of  Manhattan 
in  the  consolidated  metropdis,  and  this  time  he  was  successful. 
He  entered  uiwn  the  duties  of  his  office  on  January  1,  1S98,  the 
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date  on  which  the  consohdation  of  the  cities  took  effect,  and 
served  until  the  end  of  his  hfe. 

In  his  early  years  Mr.  Peters  was  much  devoted  to  athletic 
sports.  After  he  came  to  New  York  he  was  for  some  years  a 
leading  amateur  athlete,  taking  part  in  many  contests  of  strength 
and  skill.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  now  well-known 
Staten  Island  Cricket  Club,  and  took  an  active  interest  in  various 
other  high-class  athletic  organizations.  In  person  he  was  notably 
powerful  and  robust.  He  was  more  than  six  feet  tall  and  finely 
proportioned,  and  was  possessed  of  a  stentorian  voice,  which 
made  his  reading  of  stock  quotations  a  notable  feature  of  Wall 
Street  life. 

Mr.  Peters  was  a  member  of  the  Manhattan  and  various  other 
clubs,  and  was  a  sergeant-major  of  the  Old  Guard,  which  latter 
organization  he  joined  in  1874.  He  was  deeply  interested  in 
freemasonry,  and  had  attained  the  highest  degree  therein,  and 
was  Imperial  Potentate  of  the  Mecca  Temple  of  the  Mystic 
Shrine.  He  was  never  married,  but  lived  for  many  years  in 
bachelor  apartments  on  East  Eighty-sixth  Street. 

His  death  occurred  suddenly  in  the  early  morning  of  Decem- 
ber 29,  1898.  He  had  gone  to  bed  apparently  as  well  as  usual, 
and  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  from  unsuspected  heart-disease. 
His  death  put  the  city  into  mourning,  and  his  obsequies  were 
imposingly  celebrated  by  the  masonic  fraternity. 
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VMID  tht'  busiiK'HH  (x-iupatioiis  of  which  Now  York  is  the 
^  .s<at,  tln>n<  is  noiif  mon-  important  than  that  which  we  may 
<all  pnicti<al  finance  — thi*  husim-ss  of  the  banker  and  broker, 
•lust  us  printinj;  hiu*  Jhhmi  callfd  the  art  j»i-«'s«'n*ative  of  arts,  so 
this  may  proi>«'rIy  Ik«  calltnl  th<«  business  promotive  of  business. 
For  the  cin-ulatint;  nieiiium,  wliethcr  money  or  scrip  or  securi- 
tit's  n-pn-s'-ntin^  it  and  convertibli'  into  it,  is  the  very  life-blood 
of  indu-<try  ami  commerce.  Upon  its  ijitcjfrity  and  aVmndance 
dt'iM-nd  the  pros|KTity  and  the  vorj- conduct  of  all  l)usines.s.  The 
mi'ii  who  have  to  do  with  Imnkins;  and  financial  brokerage  play, 
tht>n>forc,  a  supnMnely  imiM>rtant  jwirt  in  the  projrn*ss  and  pros- 
perity of  thf  wholi-  busiiifs*;  <-oinintinity. 

Surh  a  part  is  tlmt  whi'li  lia-*  b«M«n  played  V)y  the  subject  of 
the  pre.scnt  biojfraphy.  at  first  as  a  Iwinker  pun>  and  simple,  and 
later  and  at  pn's.<nt  as  a  banker  and  broker  in  one.  In  both 
••apacitie.s  his  suci  m  di.stinctive  an«l  pratifjinj;  in  both 

n-pntation  and  mai'  ....!  {..■•its. 

I'Mwin  Kitch  Ka\  nor.  founder  and  liead  of  the  Wall  Street  finn 
of  K.  K.  Kaynor  &  Co.,  is  a  native  of  the  city  in  which  he  has 
spent  all  of  his  lif«'.  He  was  l>om  in  New  York  on  July  1,  1855, 
an«l  rect'ivi'd  an  •  "  ut  academic  education  in  the  jmblic 
.scluKiIs  of  the  city  ..;.  .  ..i  the  l\ille(»e  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
which  is  a  jvirt  of  ami  the  crowninfj  feature  of  the  public-school 
system.     His  inclinatious  le<l  him  fn»m  the  college  8trai<;ht  into 

•'  calling;  to  which  his  business  enerjfies  have  ever  since  been 
■nstantly  devoted. 

His  tii-st  en_''  '•  Ml.  nt   was  in  the  capacity  of  a  clerk  in  the 

ilarlenj  Bank  York  city,  where  he  acquired  a  thorough 

nictical  knowledge  of  finance  and  al.MO  much  of  the  intellectual 
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discipline  and  well  balanced  judgment  which  have  essentially 
contributed  to  his  success  in  later  years.  After  four  years'  satis- 
factory service  in  various  capacities,  he  severed  his  connection 
with  the  Harlem  Bank  and  entered  the  employ  of  the  Farmers' 
Loan  &  Trust  Company.  There,  in  various  important  capaci- 
ties, he  spent  the  next  eighteen  years,  thus  gaining  an  excep- 
tionally wide  and  valuable  experience  in  sound  and  successful 
finance. 

Meantime  he  was  strongly  moved  by  the  ambition  to  be  at 
the  head  of  a  financial  institution  of  his  own,  and  to  engage  in 
the  more  varied  business  of  a  broker.  With  such  end  in  view, 
Mr.  Ray  nor,  in  April,  1896,  purchased  a  seat  in  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  one  of  the  prime  requisites,  or  at  least  desir- 
abilities, for  success  in  the  busy  operations  of  Wall  Street.  It 
was  not,  however,  for  more  than  two  years  thereafter  that  he 
established  his  present  business.  This  was  effected  in  Septem- 
ber, 1898.  On  the  first  day  of  that  month  he  entered  into 
partnership  with  Robert  A.  Fairbairn,  imder  the  firm-name  of 
E.  F.  Raynor  &  Co.,  and  opened  offices  at  No.  20  Broad  Street, 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  financial  district  and  close  by  the  Stock 
Exchange.  There  the  firm  has  since  that  date  been  doing  a 
general  banking  and  brokerage  business,  with  increasing  pros- 
perity and  prestige. 

Mr.  Raynor  has  differed  from  many,  perhaps  most.  Wall 
Street  men  in  declining  to  connect  himself  with  corporations 
and  business  enterprises.  Many  opportunities  to  do  so  have 
come  to  him,  and  have  at  times  been  urged  strongly  upon  him, 
with  tempting  promises  of  profit.  He  has,  however,  invariably 
declined  them  all,  considering  it  to  his  best  advantage,  in  the 
long  run,  to  devote  his  attention  exclusively  to  the  business  of 
his  own  office  and  to  the  furthering  of  the  interests  of  his  numer- 
ous clients. 

The  same  is  to  be  said  of  participation  in  political  affairs.  Mr. 
Raynor  is  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  city,  State,  and 
nation,  and  aims  to  fulfil  scrupulouslj'  the  duties  of  a  loyal  and 
enlightened  citizen.  But  with  such  private  duties  he  contents 
himself,  neither  aspiring  to  nor  accepting  public  preferment. 

Mr.  Raynor  is  not  a  club-man  in  the  extended  meaning  of  the 
word,  though  he  is  a  member  of  a  few  select  organizations. 


EDWIN     FITCH     HAVNOR  JTO 

Chi'f  anioiiK  tlu'st-  uiv  tin-  New  York  Athletic  Club,  the  Colonial 
Cluh,  aii.l  the  New  York  Cluh. 

It  muy  be  milled  that  Mr.  Hayiior  has  lon^  inttrested  himself, 
in  a  pnieti<'al  Imt  unobtrusive  way,  in  various  charitable  and 
bi-nevolcnt  entori>rises  fur  the  welfare  of  his  less-favored  fellow- 
citizens. 

He  was  niaiTied,  years  a««).  to  Miss  Sarah  J.  Stewart,  who  has 
lM»rne  hiiu  two  sous,  Edwin  Filch  Haynor,  .li..  and  Stewart 
Havnor.  The  family  home  is  at  Nu.  93  Riverside  Drive,  New 
York. 


WILLIAM  RICHTER 


DURING  the  century  now  drawing  to  a  close  no  European 
nation  has  contributed  a  more  useful  or  desirable  element 
to  the  population  of  the  United  States  than  the  German  Empire. 
Representatives  of  many  of  the  best  famihes  of  the  various  Ger- 
man states  have  adopted  this  country  as  their  home,  and  they, 
with  their  descendants,  have  estabhshed  an  honorable  record 
for  thi'ift,  energy,  and  intelligence.  This  fact  is  evinced  by  the 
great  number  of  German  names  that  may  be  found  on  the  rolls 
of  all  departments  of  business  and  of  the  various  learned  pro- 
fessions, often  representing  men  who  have  attained  in  then- 
respective  callings  far  more  than  an  average  measure  of  success. 
This  is  especially  true  in  those  caUings  in  which  accuracy,  appli- 
cation, and  untuing  perseverance  and  scientific  skill  are  the 
elements  of  success,  such,  for  example,  as  the  medical  profession,  of 
which  the  subject  of  the  present  sketch  is  a  conspicuous  member. 
The  parents  of  William  Richter  were  among  those  who,  in  the 
last  generation,  came  from  Germany  to  the  United  States  and 
here  founded  worthy  families.  Julius  Richter  and  his  wife, 
Matilda  Weber,  were  both  born  and  educated  in  Leipzig,  Saxony. 
Mrs.  Richter  belonged  to  one  of  the  most  estimable  families  in 
that  kingdom.  Her  father,  John  Weber,  was  a  surgeon  in  the 
army,  and  as  such  accompanied  the  Grand  Army  of  Bonaparte 
in  the  ill-starred  invasion  of  Russia  in  1812.  He  witnessed  the 
burning  of  Moscow,  and  shared  the  terril^le  sufferings  of  the 
imperial  army  in  its  retreat.  In  consideration  of  his  services  in 
this  camjiaign,  his  son  Louis  was  appointed  by  royal  decree  to  a 
sheriffship  of  Leipzig,  a  life  position,  and  one  which  carries  con- 
siderable dignity,  there  being  only  three  offices  of  the  kind  in 
the  entire  kingdom  of  Saxony. 
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Julius  Riohter  and  his  wiiV  came  to  America  in  the  summer 
of  ISHL',  uiitl  si-ttltil  in  New  York  city,  where  Mr.  Richter 
<uj,'aged  in  his  o.-cupation,  which  was  that  of  a  tailor.  They 
had  two  sous.  WiUiani,  honi  ou  Febi-uary  25,  18W,  aud  Oscar, 
l.orn  on  December  30,  I8G0.  The  latter  is  now  in  the  practice 
of  hiw  in  this  city. 

WilHani  Ki.hter  was  educated  at  Gnimmar  School  No.  40  and 
tin-  CoUejje  of  the  City  of  New  York.  After  completing  the 
course  of  study  in  the  latter  in.stitutiou,  he  entered  the  Medical 
(V)lleg»«  of  New  York  University,  from  which  he  was  graduated 
with  honoi-s  in  March,  1HS(;.  Tlience  he  went  to  the  Univei-sity  of 
Leipzig,  when-  he  supplemented  hi.s  education  in  this  country  by 
a  postgraduate  course,  covering  a  year  and  a  half,  in  obstetrics, 
gynecology,  and  surgery.  Returning  to  his  native  city  in  Octo- 
ber, 18H7,  Dr.  Itichter  immediately  commem-ed  the  practice  of 
ine<licine,  for  which  he  was  .so  well  fitted  by  Ixtth  heredity  and 
training. 

He  cho.so  the  upper  Ea.st  Sitle  for  his  field  of  labor,  his  first 
liM'ution  Iwing  in  Kast  Nineteenth  Street,  and  he  has  never  desired 
nor  made  a  <'hange.  lie  has  a  larue  and  sul)stantial  pnictice,  has 
many  friends  both  professional  and  .social,  and  is  now  one  of  the 
recoi;iii/.ed  pliysicians  of  eminent  skill  on  the  East  Side. 

I>i  Ivi-  lit.  r  iH  too  dovotetl  t»>  his  profession  to  take  an  active 
part  in  public  affairs,  or  to  Ixdong  to  clubs  or  social  organizji- 
tions.  He  is  a  memlx-r  of  the  Me<lical  Society  of  New  York 
< 'ounty,  and  of  the  New  Y..tlv  Cilv  IMiy^i.i.-ms'  Miitnal  Aid 
.Vs.s4»ciation. 

He  was  married,  on  February  2'J,  1898,  at  Calvary  Protestant 
Kli-c<»pal  Church,  at  Twenty-first  Street  and  Fourth  Avenue,  to 
Mi>>  Marie  MurLrmeier.  Mrs.  Richter  was  born  in  Bordeaux, 
Fnmce.  was  educated  in  I'aris  antl  in  Henj,  Switzerland,  where 
her  paivnts  now  live.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Richter  have  a  charming 
home  at  No.  ;320  Second  Avenue. 


SAMUEL  RIKER 


SAMUEL  RIKER,  one  of  the  best  known  of  the  retired  law- 
yers of  New  York,  is  of  Dutch  and  Enghsh  ancestry.  His 
father,  John  L.  Riker,  who  in  his  day  was  a  leading  lawyer  of 
New  York,  was  lineally  descended  in  the  fourth  generation  from 
Abraham  Rycken,  who  came  from  Holland  to  New  York,  then 
New  Amsterdam,  in  1638.  His  mother,  whose  maiden  name 
was  Lavinia  Smith,  was  of  Enghsh  descent.  He  was  born  on 
April  10,  1832,  at  Newtown,  Queens  County,  New  York,  which 
place  is  now  a  part  of  the  Borough  of  Queens,  city  of  New  York. 
His  education  was  acquii*ed  in  the  local  pubhc  school  and  at 
home,  where  he  pui^sued  an  extended  course  of  reading,  especially 
of  historical  works  and  poetry.  Thus  a  high  degree  of  literary 
culture  and  general  information  was  acquh-ed. 

When  the  time  came  for  choosing  his  life-work,  he  unhesi- 
tatingly turned  to  the  legal  profession.  To  it,  indeed,  he  be- 
longed by  heredity  and  environment :  for  not  only,  as  already 
stated,  was  his  father  a  lawyer,  but  .his  uncle,  Richard  Riker, 
was  a  prominent  member  of  the  bar  and  was  for  ten  years  District 
Attorney  and  for  twenty  years  Recorder  of  the  city  of  New  York; 
and  his  brother,  Henry  L.  Riker,  and  his  cousins,  John  H.  Riker 
and  D.  Phoenix  Riker,  occupied  prominent  and  honorable  places 
in  the  profession.  He  pursued  his  legal  studies  in  the  office  of 
his  cousin  and  brother,  J.  H.  &  H.  L.  Riker  of  New  York,  and 
shortly  after  attaining  his  majority,  in  May,  1853,  was  admitted 
to  practice  at  the  bar  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Riker  devoted  his  professional  attention  chiefly  to  matters 
connected  with  real  estate.  His  practice  included  the  searching 
of  titles,  the  dravnng  of  wills,  of  marriage  settlements,  and  of 
trust  deeds,  and  similar  work.     He  was  often  engaged  as  the 
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jKlvist'i-  and  counselor  of  executors  and  trustees,  and  had  to  do 
witli  the  settlement  of  many  estates  in  the  surroijate's  court. 
Many  <iuestional>Ie  titles  to  real  estate  were  cleared  and  perfected 
l>y  him,  either  throuj,'h  judicial  proceedings  or  thi-ough  special 
legislative  action  procured  by  him. 

In  this  hraneh  of  legal  i)raetice  Mr.  Riker  came  to  he  esteemed 
as  one  of  tlu'  foremost  autlu)rities,  and  his  opinions  were  fre- 
qu<-ntly  sought  in  the  inteq)retation  of  wills,  deeds,  and  other 
documents  dealing  with  real  property.  He  seldom  appeared  in 
court,  excepting  in  cases  involving  titles  to  real  estate,  wills,  etc., 
and  even  in  such  matters  the  hulk  of  his  work  was  done  in  his 
own  oflice.  lie  numl>ered  among  his  clients  many  iiromineut 
persons  and  cor|)orations,  and  participated  in  some  of  the  most 
noteworthy  cases  of  the  times.  For  more  than  thirty  years  he 
was  atturiH'V  jmd  counsel  for  the  Sailoi-s'  Snug  Harbor  cui-pora- 
lion,  during  which  time  ho  pn-paretl  all  the  leases  and  other 
instnunents  relating  to  its  great  landed  estates  in  New  York 
city  and  on  Staten  Island.  He  was  the  executor  of  the  wills  of 
Sarah  Burr  and  her  sisters,  and  in  that  capacity  distributed  be- 
tpiests  amounting  to  some  millions  of  dollai*s  among  various 
charitalile  institutions  in  New  York.  The  histories  of  the  legal 
profession,  and  reports  of  noteworthy  cases,  contain  numerous 
refen'nces  to  his  long  and  important  jiractice. 

Mr.  Hiker  <'ontinued  in  the  active  an<l  most  successful  pursuit 
of  his  ]»rofessi»ni  for  a  fraction  less  than  forty  years.  Then,  on 
.lainiary  1,  ISiKl,  he  retired  to  enjoy  a  well-earned  rest.  He  has 
held  and  has  sought  no  political  office,  and  has  been  identified 
with  no  business  enterprises  outside  of  his  own  legal  work.  He 
lias  inclined  t<i  domestic  life  rather  than  to  clubs,  but  has  spent 
nuich  time  in  foreign  travel.  He  has  amassed  a  tine  library, 
among  whose  volumes  his  leisure  hours  have  been  largely  spent. 

He  was  nmixied  at  NewtONNni  on  October  11, 1865,  to  Miss  Mary 
Anna  Stryker,  who  hasl)orne  him  two  children;  Julia  Lawi*ence 
Hiki-r  and  John  Lawn-nce  Hiker. 


STEPHEN  WOOD  ROACH 


THE  name  of  Roach  is  inseparably  and  honorably  associated 
with  the  industry  of  shipbuilding  in  the  United  States,  and 
with  the  development  of  American  shipping,  both  naval  and 
mercantile.  It  was  brought  to  this  country  by  a  lad  of  fifteen 
years,  by  name  John  Roach.  He  was  born  at  Mitchelstown, 
Ireland,  on  Christmas  day,  1813,  coming  of  a  family  of  gentle 
blood  and  once  of  wealth,  which  had  become  impoverished  by 
the  generosity  of  his  father  in  indorsing  notes  for  friends.  John 
Roach,  therefore,  was  denied  even  the  privilege  of  a  good  educa- 
tion, and  at  an  age  when  he  should  have  been  preparing  for  col- 
lege he  came  to  America  in  the  steerage  of  a  sailing-ship,  and 
landed  in  New  York  without  money  and  without  friends. 

His  fiji'st  regular  employment  was  in  the  old  Howell  Iron  Works 
in  the  pine  woods  of  Monmouth  Couuty,  New  Jersey,  whei'e  now 
stands  the  "  deserted  village  "  of  Allaire.  He  then  went  to  New 
York  and  learned  his  trade  in  the  Allaire  Iron  Works,  where  he 
acquired,  by  frugal  saving,  some  capital.  Soon  after  learning 
his  trade  he  became  one  of  the  members  of  a  cooperative  u'on 
foundry,  which  grew  into  the  ^tna  Iron  Works,  and  in  time  Mr. 
Roach  became  its  sole  proprietor.  At  the  end  of  the  Civil  War 
Mr.  Roach  was  at  the  head  of  a  splendid  business,  and  then  he 
began  to  turn  his  attention  to  shipbuilding.  In  1868  he  pur- 
chased four  important  iron  works,  all  in  New  York,  and  consoli- 
dated them  under  the  name  of  the  Morgan  Iron  Works.  Three 
years  later  he  purchased  a  large  shipyard  at  Chester,  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  gave  it  the  name  of  the  Delaware  River  Iron  Ship- 
building &  Engine  Works.  In  a  dozen  years  thereafter  he 
launched  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  steamships  for  commerce 
and  for  the  United  States  navy,  employing  in  the  works  more 
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than  two  thoiisaiul  iiK-n.  Wht'ii,  uiuler  the  administration  of 
I'lvsitlent  Arthur,  the  work  of  huildinj,'  a  new  navy  fur  this  coun- 
iry  was  h«'j;un,  the  tirst  ct>utraets  were  j^iven  to  Mr.  Hoaeh,  and 
ftdlilled  hy  him  in  tlie  most  admirable  manner.  Hut  hi.s  staneh 
Kepuhheanism  and  ailvoi'aey  of  the  Ameriean  .system  of  protec- 
tion had  made  him  th.-  cspeeial  object  of  partizan  hatn-d,  and  iu 
the  n.xt  athuini.stration.  wliieh  wa.s  Demoenitie,  he  wa.s  bitterly 

|M"r>eeuled. 

The  j^ovenmieiit  ivfu.sed  to  accept  the  .ship.s  l)uilt  by  him,  and 
thus  drove  him  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver.  The  shock  of  this 
hastened  his  death;  but  the  shijts  wen*  finally  accepted,  and 
proved  to  be  tin-  In-st  and  most  eflieient  in  the  navy,  and  John 
Koach's  name  has  ^joije  into  hi.story  as  the  father  of  the  new 
iia\  y.  11'  <lied  in  1K87,  mourned  by  the  nation,  at  a  time  when 
ninety  jxt  e««nt.  of  the  American  mercantile  marine  (steam)  in 
tin-  eoastwis.'  and  f<»reiirn  tmde  had  bc.n  built  by  him. 

John  liojich  wa.s  married,  in  iKUj,  to  Mi.^^.s  Kmelinc  .lolmsou, 
and  tin-  union  resulted  in  nin«'  children,  the  «ijjhth  of  whom  is 
I  he  subject  of  this  sketch.  Stephen  \Vo<jd  Hoach  was  born  in 
New  York  city  on  January  11,  1S,')K,  and  was  educate<l  in  the 
public  sehiM>ls  and  at  the  Columbia  (Jramjnar  S<diool.  At  the 
hitter  place  he  was  pn'|»an'»l  for  CVdundda  C'olle;;e,  but  instead 

I  ent«Tin>;  college  he  pntj«n«d  the  Morgan  Iron  Works  and 
leariuHl  his  father's  busii  I'here  he  servi'd  as  a  clerk    for 

.some  years,  and  afterward  lu  .  ame  tn-asurer.  He  be«'ame  asso- 
ciated with  his  two  surviving  l>rothers  in  conducting  the  business 
fi'undcd  by  his  father.  lie  is  now  manager  of  the  Morgan  Iron 
Work.H,  and  vice-president  of  the  Delaware  River  Lrou  Shipbuild- 
ing A:  Kngine  Works,  at  Chester,  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Koach  makc.s  his  home  in  New  York  city,  and  i.s  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Ucpublican,  Lotu.s,  Lamb.s',  New  York  Athletic,  Amer- 
ican Yacht,  LanMimont  Yacht,  and  the  Manhas.set  Bay  Y'acht 

lubs,  the  Board  of  Tnide  and  Tninsix)rtation,  and  the  Chamber 
of  Connnen-e  of  th."  State  of  New  Y'ork.  He  is  also  a  member 
of  the  I'nioii  League  Club,  ami  in  December  la.st  was  elected 
'•ommodore  of  the  Manhas.set  Bay  Yacht  Club. 


MATHEW  HOCK 


SINCE  first  man  learned  to  clothe  himself  in  garments,  whether 
in  fig-leaves  or  in  the  skins  of  beasts,  the  philosophy  of  clothes 
has  been  an  important  part  of  the  philosophy  of  human  life. 
Clothing  has  been  for  ages  a  mark  of  distinction  between  the 
civilized  man  and  the  savage,  and  also  between  different  classes 
in  the  same  state.  The  wearers  of  "purple  and  fine  linen"  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  "  sansculottes "  on  the  other,  typify  the 
extremes  of  society. 

It  has  naturally  fallen  to  the  lot  of  New  York,  the  chief  city 
of  the  Western  world,  to  take  the  lead  in  the  practice  of  the 
trade,  or  art,  or  profession  of  tailoring  —  for  each  of  these  it  has 
been  called.  In  New  York  may  be  found  a  multitude  of  tailor- 
ing establishments,  ranging  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the 
scale  in  fashion  and  in  price.  Nowhere  are  the  needs  of  the  very 
poorest  more  abundantly  catered  to  with  the  cheapest  of  ready- 
made  goods,  and  nowhere  are  finer  goods  produced  and  the  work 
of  the  tailor  raised  so  nearly  to  the  rank  of  a  fine  art  than  in 
siich  establishments  as  are  to  be  found  in  New  York,  of  which 
that  conducted  by  the  siibject  of  this  present  sketch  may  be 
taken  as  an  example. 

Prominent  among  the  enterprising  and  successful  men  who 
have  made  at  once  the  tailoring  trade  one  of  the  foremost  in 
New  York  itself,  the  foremost  city  in  the  United  States  in  that 
trade,  is  the  subject  of  this  sketch  — Mathew  Rock.  He  is,  like 
a  large  proportion  of  the  other  successful  merchants  and  manu- 
faetm'ers  of  the  New  World,  of  Clerman  origin. 

His  parents,  Mathew  and  Elizabeth  Rock,  were  Prussians,  and 
in  that  kingdom  he  was  born,  on  May  6,  1832.  His  education 
was  somewhat  more  limited  than  is  customary  in  that  country 
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St)  fur  as  actual  school  studying  was  concerned,  for  he  was  com- 
pelled at  thf  t'arly  age  of  thirteen  yetirs  to  lay  aside  his  books 
ami  to  lu'gin  to  make  his  own  way  in  that  industrial  world  iu 
wliii'li  hi-  lias  for  yeai-s  now  Ijeen  a  commanding  tigure. 

The  business  of  his  choice  was  that  of  a  tailor,  one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  not  least  honorable  in  human  industrj'.  As 
i-arly  as  his  thirteenth  year  he  was  apprenticed  to  it,  and  he 
devoted  himself  to  it  with  chiiracteristic  German  thoroughness 
and  energy. 

When  he  was  <»nly  tifteen  years  old  he  was  so  far  a  master  of 
the  trade  that  he  was  emboldened  to  leave  home  and  set  himself 
up  as  a  journeyman  tailor.  He  thereupon  went  to  Metz,  in 
Lorniine,  which  was  then  still  a  French  city,  though  containing 
a  ("onsidenible  element  of  Oennan  origin.  There  he  worked  for 
four  years  >*'ith  succesH,  and  then  went  to  Paris,  long  the  chief 
center  of  the  world's  fashion.s.  In  that  city  he  spent  Univ  years 
in  successful  prosecution  of  his  calling,  meantime  perfecting 
him.self  in  its  various  details. 

His  next  move  was  to  London,  when-  he  remained  for  six 
years.  His  KurojM'un  experience  in  the  sartorial  trade  thus 
covered  the  fonini^st  thn ountries  of  western  Europe. 

From  tin-  Hritish  capital  Mr.  Ho<'k  came  to  the  United  States, 
and  .settled  in  New  York  city.  For  thi-ee  yeai-s  he  found  profit- 
able employment  a.s  n  eutter  in  the  tailoring  establishment  of 
.lames  H.  (.'ullin.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  opened  a  shop  of 
Ills  own. 

This  was  at  No.  7iK{  lii-oadway,  then  the  heart  of  the  fashion- 
able shopping  district  of  the  city.  In  that  place  he  remained 
lor  eight  years,  winning  a  ))ron)inent  rank  in  the  trade  as  one  of 
the  leading  tiiiloi*s  of  New  York. 

Witli  the  geiienil  movement  i)f  .such  classes  of  trade  up-town, 
he  then  removed  to  a  new  building  at  No.  224  Fifth  Avenue. 
There  he  remained  for  ten  yeai-s,  and  then  again  joined  the  up- 
town movement,  and  n>moved  to  his  pn>sent  place  of  business  at 
No.  IW'i  Fifth  Avenue. 

It  was  on  March  li).  ISOO.  in  the  "  flush  time"  following  the  Civil 
War.  that  Mr.  Rock  began  Imsiness  in  the  city  of  New  York  on 
liis  ..wii  account.  H.'  has  n^nained  active  in  it  ever  since,  with 
a  noteworthy  measure  of  steady  and  .substantial  success.     He 
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has  sought  no  other  occupation,  and  has  not  taken  a  pubhc  pai't 
in  pontics,  but  has  devoted  his  time,  abihties,  and  attention 
entirely  to  his  chosen  trade.  To  such  apphcation  his  enviable 
success  is  justly  to  be  attributed. 

Mr.  Rock  is  a  member  of  the  New  York  Athletic  Club,  and  of 
the  Republican  Club  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

He  was  first  married,  in  1866,  to  Miss  Virginia  L.  Croney, 
who  died  childless  in  1873.  He  was  married  again,  in  1876,  to 
Miss  Eliza  L.  Schneider,  who  thed  in  1896,  leaving  him  two 
children :  Mathew  Rock,  Jr.,  and  Ehzabeth,  now  Mrs.  Daniell. 
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CllAliLKS  BU<»Alt\\  \Y    KOUSS 

''■''IfE  ancostn*  of  Charlos  Broadway  liouss  is  traced  back  to 
J.  (n'orj;o  Houss,  who,  in  15(KJ,  was  a  member  of  the  City 
Council  of  Kroiistadt,  Austria,  and  whose  descendants  held  hon- 
orabh-  nink  in  that  country.  On  his  mother's  side  \\v  canio  from 
the  Halt/j'll  family,  whifh  was  conspicuous  in  this  coimtry  in 
colonial  ami  Kcvolutionan**  days.  Ilis  parents  were  Peter  Hoke 
Kouss  and  Hilinda  lialtzcll  Houss,  who  lived  at  Woodsboro, 
Maryland,  and  tiien  removed  to  Hunnymead,  near  Winchester, 
in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  Virginia,  when*  the  elder  Houss  was 
a  jirosfMTous  fanner. 

Charles  was  boni  at  Woo<lsboro  on  February'  11,  IKHJ,  and 
ir.-eivcd  a  i;ood  cdu<'atii>n  at  tlu'  academy  in  Winchester,  whither 
flic  family  removed  when  In-  was  five  yeai-s  old.  At  the  a;;e  of 
lifteen  he  Ijocnmo  a  clerk  in  a  Winchester  .store,  despit(>  the  wi.sh 
of  his  father  that  he  should  Inn'ome  a  farmer.  He  showed 
unusual  aptitude  for  busine.»<s,  and  at  the  end  of  three  years 
liei^an  operations  on  his  <»wn  account  on  the  .streUiith  of  five 
liuiidre«l  dollai-s  capital  which  he  had  .saved.  In  six  years  more 
ln'  was  the  pmprietor  of  the  lanjest  mercantile  establi.shment  in 
Winchester.  Then  the  Civil  War  came  on,  and  he  took  up  arms 
on  the  Southeni  side.  He  followe<l  the  .standard  of  Lee,  and  was 
among  tho.'^e  who  surrendt-n-d  at  Apponuittox. 

Done  with  war,  he  quickly  nvsumed  the  occupations  of  peace. 
11.  h.'liH^d  to  stH'ure  what  harvest  could  be  got  from  the  old  fann 
in  the  fall  of  ISti."),  and  then  came  North  to  New  York  to  engage 
in  luisiness.  He  made  a  pn>mising  .start,  but  came  to  grief 
through  an  unfortunate  partuei-ship  and  too  great  indulgence  in 
the  cnnlit  system.  He  next  started  alone,  with  "Cash  before 
Delivery"   as   his   motto.      His   place   was   on   Church   Street, 
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whence  he  removed  to  Broadway.  He  founded  and  published 
as  an  advertising  medium  for  his  OAvn  business  the  "Auction 
Trade  Journal,"  which  soon  gained  a  wide  circulation.  In  a  few 
years  he  was  rated  as  a  millionaire.  Then  he  put  up  a  new 
building  at  549-553  Broadway,  with  two  basements  and  ten 
stories,  costing  one  million  dollars.  In  it  he  has  an  army  of 
clerks,  an  enormous  stock  of  everything  in  the  dry-goods  line, 
and  conducts  dealings  with  more  than  thirty  thousand  retail 
stores  in  all  parts  of  America. 

Mr.  Rouss  is  a  man  of  wide  beneficence.  To  his  loved  home 
city  of  Winchester,  which  he  visits  yearly,  he  gave  large  sums  of 
money  for  its  water-supply,  its  fire  department,  its  pubhc  ceme- 
tery, and  to  maintain  its  annual  fan*.  He  gave  five  thousand 
dollars  for  the  Confederates'  monument  in  Mount  Hope  Ceme- 
tery, near  New  York,  and  thu-ty-five  thousand  dollars  for  a  phys- 
ical laboratory  at  the  University  of  Virginia.  He  was  the 
founder  and  the  chief  patron  and  promoter  of  the  scheme  for  a 
great  Confederate  Memorial  Hall,  to  contain  all  Southern  relics 
of  the  Civil  War,  to  which  he  contributed  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars. 

Mr.  Rouss  was  married,  in  1859,  to  Miss  Maggie  Keenan  of 
Winchester.  She  bore  him  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  The 
elder  son,  Charles  H.  B.  Rouss,  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-one. 
The  second,  Peter  Winchester  Rouss,  is  now  his  father's  asso- 
ciate in  business. 

Although  his  sympathies  with  the  South  are  keen  and  imper- 
ishable, Mr.  Rouss  is  not  unmindful  of  the  city  which  has  long 
been  his  home  and  in  which  his  fortune  has  been  made.  It  was 
he  who  gave  to  New  York  the  fine  replica  of  Bartholdi's  statue 
of  Washington  and  Lafayette,  the  original  of  which  is  in  one  of 
the  parks  of  Paris.  He  has  in  many  other  ways  endeared  him- 
self to  the  metropolis,  and  he  has  made  of  his  business  house 
here  one  of  the  most  notable  of  its  commercial  landmarks. 
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S(  III  \  i.Ki:  s(  llIl•;l••l••l.:I.l^• 
'■|''ilK  S<iii<lT<lin  fiiiiiily,  which  lias  for  inon>  than  a  hundred 

1  years  hffii  fonspicuuus  in  th*-  l)usinfss  amd  social  life  in 
New  Vi>rk,  was  foundt'il  hon-  by  Jm-oh  SchicfTolin,  who  came  from 
Weilheiin,  (icnuany,  early  in  the  eighteenth  eentiin'.  His  son 
iind  K'niixlson,  hoth  named  Jacob,  lived  in  Philadelphia.  The 
latter,  as  li«-utenant  in  the  British  army,  entered  ujion  an  adven 
lurous  life  in  the  far  West  and  Canada,  was  taken  prisoner 
near  Hetroit,  e.H4'apin>;  from  a  pris«>n  in  Virtnnia,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  H«'volution  came  to  New  York,  and  with  his  hrother- 
in-litw,  John  Hurling  Lawreiu-e,  engaged  in  the  wholesale  dnig 
liusiness. 

.laeoli  SchiefTelin,  the  third  of  the  name,  had  four  sous,  of 
whom  the  eldest,  Henrj"  Hamilton  SchiefTelin,  became  his 
|)artner  and  tiually  his  sueeess4>r  in  the  ilnig  business.  The 
latter  married  Miss  Maria  Tlieresji  Hnidhurst,  and  had  .seven 
.SOILS.  Three  of  the.st'  entered  the  drug  Itusiness,  and  upon  their 
father's  n'tin'inent  n>organize«l  the  firm  under  the  name  of 
SchiefTelin  Brothers  &  Co.  One  of  the.se  was  Sidney  Augu.stus 
Si'hiefTfdin.  the  Hftli  of  the  family,  who  wa.s  Itoni  in  1818  and 
dii'd  in  1S".>4.  He  nuirrii'd  Mi.ss  Hairiet  A.  Schuyler,  daughter 
of  An-nt  llenr>'  and  Mary  C  (Kingsland)  Schuyler,  who  was 
bom  in  IK'lli  and  died  in  1882.  To  this  couple  weiv  bom  two 
sons,  Henry  Hamilton  SchiefTelin  and  Schuyler  SchiefTelin,  with 
the  latter  of  whom  we  an^  now  concerned. 

Schuyler  SchiefTelin  was  b«)n)  in  New  York  city  in  18G7,  and, 
after  passing  through  variotis  pn'paratory  schools  al)road  and  in 
this  country,  entered  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technologj", 
Boston,  in  18SG.  It  was  his  intention  to  pursue  the  entire 
cours*'.  but  he  left  the  institute  in  his  junior  year  to  enter  the 
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firm  with  which  his  family  had  so  long  been  identified  and 
which  is  now  known  as  Schieffelin  &  Co. 

Mr.  Schieffehn  has  had  a  conspicuous  career  in  the  military 
service.  He  enhsted  in  the  Seventh  Regiment,  N.  Gr.  S.  N.  Y., 
on  June  10,  1889  ;  became  commissary  of  subsistence  of  the 
Twelfth  Regiment  in  April,  1893 ;  inspector  of  rifle  practice, 
with  rank  of  captain,  in  March,  1895 ;  and  brigade  inspector  of 
rifle  practice,  with  rank  of  major,  in  1896.  He  showed  himself 
to  be  a  good  rifle  shot,  and  his  teams  made  some  phenomenal 
records  at  the  butts. 

He  was  commissioned  a  lieutenant  in  the  United  States  volun- 
teer service  on  June  4, 1898,  and  served  as  aide-de-camp  to  General 
P.  V.  Greene,  at  Camp  Merritt,  San  Francisco,  at  Camp  Dewey, 
Manila,  at  Camp  Cuba  Libre,  Jacksonville,  Florida,  at  Camp 
Onward,  Savannah,  and  in  Havana,  Cuba.  He  took  part  in  the 
battle  of  Malate  and  in  the  capture  of  Manila.  After  the  latter 
engagement  he  was  specially  mentioned  by  General  Greene  in 
orders  for  faithful  and  intelligent  service.  He  was  honorably 
mustered  out  with  his  regiment  on  March  31,  1899. 

Mr.  Schieffehn  lives  at  No.  173  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  and 
is  a  well-known  figure  in  the  business  and  in  the  social  circles  of 
the  city.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Union,  Fencers',  Badminton, 
Army  and  Navy,  and  Axdsley  Country  clubs,  the  St.  Nicholas 
Society,  the  Colonial  Order,  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars,  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  and  the  New  York  Historical 
Society. 
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i;'RAX('I.S  JOSKPIl  SCHXrOO.  for  many  yoai-s  ono  of  the 
1  must  prominent  luiildtTs  ami  n-al-i-stjitL'  operators  of  New 
York,  wiis  born  iu  the  eity  of  New  York  on  June  4,  1859.  His 
father,  the  late  John  Hdinu^ru.  who  flied  in  1901,  was  a  builder 
and  real-estat«'  oiM-nitor.  and  for  nearly  twenty  yeare  was  a 
dire«'tor  of  the  (Jennan  Kxi-ban^e  Bank  of  New  York.  His 
motlu'r.  Maria  Ann  S<-hnu^'i;,  Imrn  St«'np'r,  was,  like  her  hus- 
liaiid,  of  (bnnan  ori^rin.  Tin-  elder  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Schnugg 
came  to  this  eountry  fn>m  Bavaria,  in  1851,  as  people  of  de- 
ridedlv  inodi-st  means.  Tln'V  settled  in  New  York,  and  throutrh 
thrir  industry  and  frugality  slowly  but  surely  acquired  a  eom- 
fortablc  fortune. 

Tlu'  subj«>et  of  thi.s  sketch  was  thoroughly  educated  at  several 
of  the  best  loral  iustitution.s.  Ur  fii-st  attended  the  St.  Nicholas 
Parish  Sidiool,  and  tln-n  went  to  tht-  Dc  La  Salle  AeadtMuy. 
.\fter  his  eoiu^c  at  th<'  latter,  he  i«ntrrcd  pnictical  l.msiness  life 
as  an  employee  of  the  (tennan  Exchange  Bank,  of  which  his 
father  was  a  director.  There  he  .sorv'e<l  for  five  yeare,  gaining  a 
knowledge  of  the  banking  business  and  a  tii'st-nite  general  Inisi- 
ue.ss  eilueation.  Then  he  i"etunieil  to  his  text-books,  as  a  stu- 
dent at  the  ('<dlege  of  St.  Fmneis  Xavier,  where  lie  was  gradu- 
ated with  honors  as  a  member  of  the  class  of  1882.  Finally  he 
went  to  the  Law  Sch<M)l  of  Colum})ia  College,  and  was  there 
gnidruited  a  Ba<'helor  of  Laws  in  1884. 

With  such  prepanitii>n,  Mr.  Sehnugg  applied  himself  to  busi- 
ness. He  had.  indivd,  ahvady  engjiged  in  real-estate  operations 
while  a  student.  During  his  two  years  iu  the  Columbia  Col- 
lege Law  School  he  speculated  in  real  estate,  both  improved  and 
unimproved,  especially  in  the  northeni  part  of  Manhattan  Island. 
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He  foresaw  that  the  then  lately  constructed  elevated  railroads 
would  greatly  increase  the  value  of  property  in  that  part  of  the 
city,  and  that  thus  large  profits  would  be  realized  from  judicious 
investments. 

In  addition  to  dealing  in  land,  Mr.  Schnugg  soon  began  build- 
ing operations,  both  on  his  own  account  and  under  contract  for 
others.  He  was  the  builder  of  Proctor's  Pleasure  Palace,  one  of 
the  first  and  largest  fire-proof  theaters  in  New  York.  He  was 
also  one  of  the  first  and  chief  builders  of  large  apaiiment-houses 
in  the  region  just  north  of  Central  Park.  It  was  his  theory  that 
such  buildings  could  be  constructed  in  first-class  style,  and 
equipped  with  passenger-elevators,  electric  lighting,  refrigeration, 
etc.,  and  yet,  because  of  their  size  and  the  number  of  apartments 
served  by  the  same  force  of  employees,  be  rented  at  moderate 
figui'es  and  yield  a  good  profit. 

After  a  busy  career  of  fifteen  years  in  building,  Mr.  Schnugg 
has  gradually  withdrawn  from  that  department  of  business,  at 
least  for  a  time.  He  believes  that  the  business  has  been  some- 
what overdone,  especially  by  the  mad  rush  of  irresponsible  and 
unscrupulous  speculators  who  have  put  up  unworthy  and  un- 
suitable buildings,  and  that  the  market  will  be  benefited  by  a 
rest  of  a  few  years. 

In  addition  to  his  real-estate  and  building  interests,  Mr. 
Schnugg  is  the  principal  owner  of  the  American  Brewing  Com- 
pany of  New  York.  In  politics  he  has  always  been  a  strong 
Republican,  and  an  upholder  of  protection  and  the  gold  stan- 
dard. In  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1888  he  organized  the 
Francis  J.  Schnugg  Battery  in  support  of  Greneral  Harrison. 

Mr.  Schnugg  is  a  member  of  the  Cathohc  Club,  the  Arion 
Society,  and  various  taxpayers'  and  kindi'ed  organizations.  He 
was  married,  some  years  ago,  to  Miss  Caroline  Hillenbrand, 
daughter  of  the  late  Colonel  Hillenbrand,  and  has  three  children  : 
Joseph  Francis,  Elizabeth,  and  Marion. 
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DKLEVAN  SCOVILLE.  a  splendid  specimen  of  what  the 
New  World  can  do  in  the  way  of  buildinj^  a  human  being, 
ronies  of  KiiK'lish  and  Ki-oteh  ancestn*.  His  forefathers  were 
NfW-Knglandtrs,  Imt  in  thf  first  yi-ars  of  tliis  eentur}-  removed 
to  what  WU.S  known  as  tin-  "  lilaek  Hiver  Country,"  in  New 
York  Stat«'.  Ddcvan's  father  was  Ixjni  there,  and  the  son  also, 
in  what  was  tlicii  little  nion-  than  a  forest  hamlet.  The  father 
wtiH  a  pioneer  of  ht-roic  mold,  a  man  of  mark  for  his  time  and 
place.  The  motlu-r  was  a  woman  of  extraordinary  clianieteraiid 
jn"«*at  jKTsonal  eharms.  The  son  inherited  the  iron  frame  and 
marvelous  strt'njfth  of  the  father,  combined  with  the  gentleness 
and  fine  bearing  of  the  mother.  M*'  was  bom,  Augu.st  14,  184;{, 
oil  the  famous  old  "Tug  Hills"  of  Lewis  County,  New  York. 
His  boyhood  wa«  jMissed  on  the  fann  in  northern  Oneida  County. 
H«'  quit'kly  ab.HorlRHl  what  learning  the  local  schools  afforded, 
antl  later  pursue*!  his  studies  at  Kalley  and  Ca/.eno\na  seminaries, 
jtri'paring  himself  by  furtlier  study  in  private  for  the  junior  class 
of  Harvanl  rniversity.  His  father's  business  revei-ses  prevented 
him  fnmi  n>alizing  his  elu'rished  pur]>o.se,  though  he  later  re- 
ceivtHl  degrees  fn.>m  Wesleyau  ami  Ct)lumbia  universities. 

At  sixteen  years  of  aire  he  In-gan  teachim:  in  the  country 
si'luM.ls  of  his  vicinity,  and  was  afterward  professor  of  mathe- 
matics in  Falley  and  ( lene.see  Wesleyan  seminaries,  and  of  Greek 
ami  Latin  in  Caz*'novia  8eminar>-.  At  twenty-five  he  was  elected 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  in  Bay  City,  ;Mi<'higan,  was 
nuide  vice-pn-sident  of  the  State  Teachei-s'  A.ssociatiou,  and  took 
a  pmminent  part  m  the  etlucational  affairs  of  that  State.  He  is 
a  graduate  of  Columbia  University  Law  College.  After  his  i-e- 
moval  to  New  York  citv,  where  he  entered  on  the  practice  of  law, 
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he  was  for  eleven  years  president  of  the  New  York  Educational 
Society.  For  many  years  he  was  prominent  on  the  lyceum 
platforms  in  the  East  and  West,  and  attained  high  rank  and  rep- 
utation as  an  orator  and  scholar.  His  numerous  contributions 
to  periodical  literature  have  reached  a  wider  audience.  But  this 
record  accounts  for  only  a  part  of  his  activities.  The  story  of 
his  adventures  b}^  flood  and  field  would  of  itself  make  a  volume, 
and  a  most  fascinating  one.  The  best  summary  which  can  be 
given  to  him  is  that  everywhere  he  has  been  a  man  among  men, 
strong,  steadfast,  unconquerable.  He  has  to-day  the  mental 
vigor  and  energy  which  few  men  show  at  half  his  age,  while  his 
physical  strength  and  endm'ance  are  a  wonder  to  aU  who  know 
him. 

Real  estate,  manufacturing,  and  mining  have  engaged  his 
attention  in  the  East,  South,  and  West.  He  owns  or  controls 
fifty  gold-mining  claims  in  Colorado,  besides  several  copper 
claims,  and  is  interested  in  phosphate-  and  antimony-mining 
as  well.  He  projected  the  Golden  Rule  Tunnel  and  Mining 
Company,  now  operating  nine  mines,  and  the  Kenneth  Gold 
Mines  Syndicate,  which  owns  nearly  twenty  claims,  and  is  now 
foiTuing  a  tmmel  company  which  will  construct  and  operate,  in 
Colorado,  one  of  the  deepest  mining  tunnels  in  the  world. 

In  1874  Mr.  Scoville  married  Kate  Lazelle  Westover  of  Bay 
City,  Michigan,  who  died  after  bearing  him  two  daughters  and 
three  sons.  Two  boys  died  in  early  childhood.  The  third,  a 
promising  youth,  died  at  sixteen,  while  a  student  at  Syracuse 
University.  The  daughters  were  gradiiated  with  distinction  at 
the  same  university,  and  now  live  with  their  father  in  New 
York.  Mr.  ScoviUe's  second  marriage,  to  Elizabeth  Augusta 
Wiggins  of  Southampton,  New  York,  took  place  in  1888.  Their 
only  child,  a  son,  is  now  ten  years  old. 
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i.M(»N(i  ih.'  .ally  l)ut.li  sc'ttliTs  who  planted  Now  York  and 
XV.  ruiitriltuti'd  stt  Ijirjjfly  to  its  j^rowth  into  the  metropoHs  of 
ill.-  Western  world  was  u  family  nainod  Wj-nkoop, —  a  name  still 
well  known, —  which  was  established  here  in  IG.%.  Nearly 
forty  years  lalt-r,  in  1(JT4,  nn'mhrrs  of  thi*  good  old  Devonshire 
family  of  Slu-rrill  cauu'  ovit  from  Kniirland  and  settled  at  East- 
hampton,  Lonjj  Island.  In  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  ceutm'y 
ppresentatives  of  thest»  two  familifs,  to  wit,  Chark-s  Hitchcock 
Shcrrill  and  Sarah  Fulton  Wynk(K)p,  became  husband  and  wife, 
and  to  them  was  born  at  Washin;rton,  I).  C,  on  April  1:5,  18(JT,  a 
son  to  whom  they  gave  his  faflur's  Tiainc  (Miarlts  Tlitchcock 
SJicrrill. 

'i'hf  boy  was  intende<l  by  his  jmn-nts  for  a  professional  career, 
and  ac<'ordinirly  was  can-fully  educated.  After  passim;  through 
the  pn-panitory  studies,  he  was  si-nt.  in  188"),  tt)  Vale  University, 
ami  tlure  was  graduated  four  yeai-s  later,  with  the  degive  of 
);.  A.  'rhenoe  he  proceeded,  in  the  fall  of  the  siime  year,  1889, 
to  the  Yale  Law  School,  and  there  in  turn  was  gi-jiduated  in 
1891,  with  the  degn-e  of  LL.  R,  being  one  of  the  three  "Town- 
send  speakers"  at  i-ommencement.  His  postgraduate  studies 
wen-  further  coutinueil,  ami  le«l  to  his  ivceipt  of  the  degree  of 
M.  A.  from  Yale,  upon  examination  and  thesis,  in  1892. 

Mr.  Shcrrill  was  equally  conspicuous  in  college  as  a  scholar 
and  as  an  athlete.  For  tive  yeai-s  he  was  a  member  of  the  Yale 
track  team,  and  ac»juitted  him.sclf  .so  well  as  to  win  no  less 
than  seven  intercollegiate  athletic  championships,  and  in  1887 
tlu-  hundred-yards  champioTiship  of  the  United  States.  Since 
leaving  college  he  has  maintained  his  interest  in  athletics,  and 
jiartieularly  in  intenmtioiml  athle1i.-<.  h--  leaving  arranged  and 
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conducted  tlie  Yale-Oxford  match  in  London,  July,  1894,  and  the 
Yale-Cambridge  match  in  New  York,  October,  1895,  and  being 
also  one  of  the  committee  of  fom*  in  charge  of  the  Yale-Harvard 
vs.  Oxford-Cambridge  match  in  London,  July,  1899.  In  1893  he 
was  captain  of  the  New  York  Athletic  Club's  senior  eight-oared 
crew,  and  he  has  written  the  treatise  on  "American  Track  Ath- 
letics" in  the  volume  on  track  athletics  in  the  "Badminton 
Library."  He  is  now  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Sports  of  the  Buffalo  Pan-American  Exposition. 

With  the  academic  preparation  described  above,  Mr.  Sherrill, 
in  the  fall  of  1891,  came  to  New  York  city  to  begin  the  practice 
of  his  profession.  For  four  years  he  was  in  the  office  of  Messrs. 
Carter  &  Ledyard,  in  the  meantime  being,  in  December,  1892, 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  State  of  New  York.  He  is  now  a 
member  of  the  law  firm  of  Sherrill  &  Lockwood,  with  offices  at 
No.  30  Broad  Street,  and  is  prominent  among  the  rising  young 
men  of  the  legal  profession. 

Mr.  Sherrill  is  earnestly  interested  in  political  matters,  but 
has  by  his  own  choice  held  no  public  office.  In  the  Presidential 
campaign  of  1896,  and  again  in  1900,  he  was  secretary  of  the 
Lawyers'  Sound  Money  Club,  and  the  representative  of  the  club 
on  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Business  Men's  Association  of 
New  York,  which  organized  the  two  great  sound-money  parades. 
He  has  recently  been  appointed  by  Grovernor  Odell  as  captain  on 
the  Grovernor's  staff. 

Among  the  social  organizations  with  which  Mr.  Sherrill  is 
identified  are  the  Union  League,  University,  New  York  Athletic, 
and  Yale  clubs,  the  Bar  Association,  and  the  Sons  of  the  Revolu- 
tion of  New  York,  the  Metropolitan  Club  of  Washington,  the 
Graduates'  Club  of  New  Haven,  and  the  Isthmian,  the  Leander 
Rowing,  and  the  Sports  clubs  of  London,  England.  He  has  been 
a  member  of  the  boards  of  governors  of  the  New  York  Athletic 
and  Yale  clubs. 
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^  j'^IlK  suhj.-.t  of  th«'  i>r.'S.'nt  skotrh.  WanuT  Shorwood,  roprc- 
I  si'iits  in  hinisflf  a  miiiyliii-;  ..f  tlu-  twn  m<'t's  which  founded 
tlif  city  and  State  <if  New  Vt.rk  and  have  ni<»st  of  all  contrilmted 
to  thrir  ^n*"Wth  into  th«ir  present  iniiH>rinl  estate.  Upon  the 
paternal  side  he  iM  of  Kn^'lish  aneestr}-,  while  u|K>n  the  maternal 
.sid««  hi-  is  des«M'n<li-<l  fn>ni  the  Dutch  founders  of  New  ^\ju- 
stcnhini.  and  is  connected  with  the  oM  Hn-voort  family,  the 
jtanic  of  which  in  s«t  indclihly  impres.'*4Hl  u|Ktn  the  i*econls  of 
N'ew  York. 

Wanu-r  Sherwrnxl,  son  of  (tc«>rue  and  Kniily  Sherwood,  was 
horn  in  N<-w  York  city,  on  May  ITJ,  \i\V2,  ami  was  educated  at 
the  C'outlert  ScluMd,  an  institution  <if  adminihh'  nink,  eoiuiucted 
hy  tin*  fatlier  of  the  eminent  lawyer  Fn-deric  R.  C'oudert.  His 
inclinntion.s  were  townrtl  a  hu.siness  rather  than  a  pi-ofossional 
can'cr.  His  father  was  n  hank«'r ;  hut  instea«l  of  .seekini:  to  enter 
Itusiness  with  him,  the  Ixiy  olitainiHl  emploNTuent  imder  the  well- 
known  linn  of  A.  Isi-lin  A:  Co. 

While  thu.s  enpiue«l,  and  at  a  very  early  age,  he  entered  a 
luisine!*.H  undertaking  on  hi.s  own  account,  and  thus  manifested 
the  possession  of  «'xeeptionid  aptitude  for  a  mercantile  career. 
The  finn  of  I.«Mdin  A:  Co.  havimr  >,nven  him  a  vaeation,  ho 
iiMprove«l  it  hy  ac«'omiM»nyin{;  his  mother  on  a  trip  to  Europe. 
While  thert»,  ami«l  hi.*<  sight -s*H>ing  and  pleasure-seeking,  he  had 
an  eye  to  husinesw*.  He  punhasetl  a  small  amount  of  merchan- 
dise at  .nilvantage.  and  was  aide  to  s«dl  it  at  a  considenihle  profit. 
In  this  tran.-^ictitai  hi.s  judgment,  talent,  and  enteipn.se  won 
nvognition,  and  his  employers  advanced  him  rapidly  to  places 
•f  more  inijMirtanee  and  infiuence  in  their  honse. 
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Long  before  reaching  middle  age,  however,  Mr,  Sherwood 
retired  from  employment  {o  become  one  of  the  heads  of  a  busi- 
ness of  his  own.  In  1865,  being  then  at  the  age  of  thirty-three, 
he  entered  the  firm  of  Elliot  C.  Cowdin  &  Co.  as  a  junior  partner. 
This  firm  was  engaged  in  the  import  trade  in  silks,  dress-goods, 
etc.,  and  already  had  an  excellent  standing  in  the  mercantile 
community.  Mr.  Sherwood  entered  into  its  operations  with 
characteristic  energy  and  shrewdness  of  judgment,  and  it  was 
largely  through  his  efforts  that  its  business  was  vastly  enlarged 
and  it  became  one  of  the  very  foremost  commercial  houses  of 
America. 

The  untiring  activity  and  energy  with  which  he  addressed 
himself  to  the  business  of  the  firm  may  be  partially  estimated 
from  the  fact  that  during  his  connection  with  that  house,  in 
a  period  of  a  little  more  than  thu'ty  years,  he  made  no  fewer 
than  ninety-six  trips  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  or  more  than 
three  transatlantic  voyages  a  year !  This  extraordinary  record 
showed  how  unerringly  his  early  instincts,  when  he  was  holiday- 
making  with  his  mother,  pointed  toward  his  true  business  vo- 
cation in  life. 

This  long  and  intimate  familiarity  with  the  foreign  trade 
fitted  Mr.  Sherwood  in  an  exceptional  degree  for  the  service 
of  the  government  in  the  Customs  Department.  President 
McKinley  accordingly  appointed  him,  in  July,  1897,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Appraiser  of  Merchandise  at  the  port  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Sherwood  accepted  the  appointment,  and  entered  promptly 
upon  the  work  involved,  in  which  he  has  ever  since  been  steadily 
engaged.  In  that  important  capacity  he  has  acquitted  himself 
in  a  manner  amply  justifying  his  high  reputation  for  abihty  and 
probity  and  vindicating  the  confidence  reposed  in  him.  He  may 
be  regarded  as  a  typical  "  business  man  in  pohtics,"  or  rather  in 
the  public  service,  and  as  one  proving  the  value  of  such  appoint- 
ments to  the  welfare  of  the  public. 

Apart  from  this  ofiicial  place,  Mr.  Sherwood  has  had  little  to 
do  with  political  matters,  save  to  discharge  faithfully  and  intelli- 
gently his  duties  as  a  patriotic  citizen. 

He  has  not  in  late  years  been  a  club-man.  Formerly  he 
belonged  to  a  number  of  the  best  social  organizations  in  New 
York  including  the  Union  League,  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  the 
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New  York  clubs,  and  the  New  Eu^'land  Society  of  New  York. 
But  u|H.n  his  niarriat:<'  he  n-sijjned  from  them  all,  actins;  upon 
thi'  priueipli-,  which  he  has  ever  siuee  fullowed,  that  his  home 
is  the  iM'st  of  clubs. 

Mr.  Sherwood  was  nian-ied,  on  February  10, 1877,  to  Elizabeth 
Kiueland  Van  Zandt,  daughter  of  the  lion.  Jacob  Barker  of 
New  York.     li<-  has  no  children. 


JACOB  SHRADY 


NAMES  are  often  transplanted  from  one  country  to  another, 
and  from  one  race  and  tongue  to  another  Somtimes 
they  remain  unaltered,  giving  to  the  roll  of  the  community  a 
polyglot  sound.  Sometimes  they  are  changed  to  conform  with 
the  language  of  the  new  land  in  which  they  are  settled,  to  such 
a  degree  as  almost  to  lose  their  original  characteristics.  Such  is 
the  case  with  the  name  at  present  under  consideration.  The 
Shrady  family,  which  now  appears,  in  name  as  well  as  in  all 
other  respects,  to  be  entirely  Americanized,  traces  its  origin  to 
Johann  Schrade  and  his  wife,  the  latter  born  Schaeffer,  who 
came  to  this  country  from  Wiirttemberg,  Germany,  about  1715. 
They  lived  for  a  time  in  Boston,  and  then  came  to  New  York, 
where  they  spent  the  rest  of  then-  hves.  They  had  two  daugh- 
ters aud  a  son,  John,  who  married  Anna  Barbara  Eplin,  whose 
father  had  come  from  Baden,  Germany.  John  Schrade,  or 
Shrady,  as  he  began  to  style  the  family  name,  was  an  active 
Revolutionary  patriot  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  was  a  pris- 
oner of  war  for  a  time  in  the  old  Sugar-house,  but  escaped 
therefrom  in  disguise.  Of  his  ten  children  the  third  was  a  son, 
named  John,  who  was  a  schoolmate  of  Washington  Irving,  and 
a  soldier  in  the  War  of  1812.  He  married  Margaret  Beinhauer, 
whose  father  had  come  from  Vienna,  Austria,  and  had  a  daugh- 
ter and  four  sons.  Of  the  latter,  two,  John  aud  George  F.,  have 
attained  eminence  as  physicians,  and  the  others,  Jacob  and  Wil- 
liam, as  lawyers. 

Jacob  Shrady,  just  named,  was  born  in  this  city  on  March  24, 
1839,  and  received  a  thorough  educatiou  in  the  public  schools. 
University  Grammar  School,  New  York  University,  and  Colum- 
bia College.     He  also  had,  at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  a  brief 
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exporienoe  in  a  broker's  office,  winch  was  of  value  to  him  in  after 
life,  l.ut  which  <li«l  not  incline  him  to  follow  the  broker's  busi- 
ness. While  he  was  a  law  stuilent  he  wrote  a  number  of  sketches 
for  the  famous  oj.l  "  Knickerbocker  Ma<,'aziue,"  under  the  pen- 
name  of  "  Nellie  Sinclair,"  and  numerous  letters  for  newspapei-s. 
Amonj;  his  earlier  writing's  were  '•  Kamblin^s  on  the  Hudson," 
"The  Old  Coat,"  and  "A  Day  in  a  Law  Office."  He  received 
rruiii  New  York  University  the  degret'  of  A.  M..  and  from  Colum- 
bia  Law  School  that  of  LL.  B. 

In  May.  ls»;;{.  Mr.  Shnnly  was  admitted  to  the  New  York  bar, 
and  since  that  time  has  devoted  himself  closely  and  with  marked 
sui'ce.s.s  to  the  practic*'  of  his  profession.  He  has  lij,'ured  in  a 
number  of  interesting  medicolc^^'al  i-ases,  and  has  read  before 
profe.s.si<>nal  so<'ieties  s«-venil  papers  on  such  subjects,  which  have 
he.'u  published,  and  have  attained  wide  circulation  as  authorita- 
tive ex|M>.sitions  of  the  point.s  involved.  Among  the.se  may  be 
mentioneil  "  Tin-  Stein'cke  Will  < '■  -  "  before  the  Medicolegal 
Society,  and  "  Mental  I'nsoundii-  .\ITecting  Testamentary 

Capacity"  bef«in«  the  Scx'iety  of  Medical  Jurisprudence.  He 
made  nil  a«ldr»'.Hs,  also  |)til)lished,  l»efore  the  Sons  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, on  "The  Battle  of  Kidi^i-field."  He  is  also  known  as  a 
clever  and  witty  after-dinner  orator. 

Mr.  Shrady  ha.s  always  been  an  earnest  Republican  in  politics, 
and  has'interestiHl  himself  in  the  welfare  of  that  party  in  New 
York  and  Brmiklyn.  He  lias  Ixn-n  «'hairman  of  the  district  asso- 
•  iatioii  of  his  a.ssembly  di.«itrict.  and  often  a  delegate  to  county 
and  ciingn's.sional  convent '"'i^,  but  b.is  uot  li.M  nor  sought 
pulilic  oflice. 

He  i.s  a  njember  of  the  Sons  of  the  lievolution.  the  St.  Nicho- 
las S.H'iety.  the  Hepublican  Club,  the  Brooklyn  Art  (Juild,  the 
Harlenj  R«'publican  Club,  and  the  alumni  as.sociations  of  New 
\<>rk  rniv«i>ity  and  Columltia  Law  School.  He  has  been  mar- 
ried twice.  His  first  wife  was  Emma  ^L  ( Jrigg,  whom  he  married 
in  November,  ISTl.  After  her  death,  in  September,  1882,  he 
married  Miss  Jennie  K»>mpton.  He  has  two  daughters,  Florence 
M.  Shrjidy  and  Marjorie  F.  Shrady. 


EDGAR  OSCAR  SILVER 


THE  paternal  ancestors  of  Edgar  Oscar  Silver  came  from 
England  in  early  colonial  times,  settling  in  New  England. 
His  two  great-grandfathers  Samuel  Silver  and  Samuel  Nichols 
fought  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  His  grandfather  Arad  Silver, 
born  in  1793,  was  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of  northeastern  Ver- 
mont, and  established  at  Bloomfield,  on  the  Connecticut  River,  a 
home  which  remained  until  recently  in  possession  of  the  family, 
and  there  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born.  His  father,  Albert 
A.  Silver,  was  bom  in  Bloomfield  in  1834,  and,  while  following 
the  occupation  of  a  farmer,  he  gave  to  his  six  children  every 
facility  and  encouragement  within  his  power  in  the  direction  of 
liberal  education.  The  maternal  ancestors  of  Mr.  Silver  were 
chiefly  English  and  French  Huguenot,  with  an  admixture  of 
Ulster  blood  from  the  north  of  Ireland.  His  great-grandfather 
James  Jenne  and  his  wife  were  among  the  first  settlers  in 
Orleans  County,  Vermont,  where  his  descendants  still  reside. 

Edgar  Oscar  Silver,  eldest  son  of  Albert  A.  Silver  and  Sarah 
Warren  (Jenne)  Silver,  was  born  at  Bloomfield,  Vermont,  on 
April  17,  1860,  and  at  the  age  of  twelve  years  removed  with  his 
parents  to  his  mother's  native  town,  Derby,  Vermont.  He  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Bloomfield  and  Derby,  in  the 
Derby  Academy,  in  the  Waterville  (now  Coburn)  Classical  In- 
stitute at  Waterville,  Maine,  in  Colby  University  at  Waterville, 
and  in  Brown  University,  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  At  Brown 
he  was  editor-in-chief  of  the  "  Brunonian  "  and  president  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  and  generally  took  a  lead- 
ing part  in  student  affairs.  He  was  also  elected  to  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  and  was  graduated  with  the  degree  of  A.  B.  in  1883,  and 
in  1886  received  the  degree  of  A.  M. 
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III'  was  a  scnool-toacher  at  Coveutry,  Vermont,  when  he  was 
sixt««.ii  ycai-s  «iM.  Th.-  nt-xt  year  he  taught  a  graded  school  at 
W.st  Charl.'ston.  V.nn«)nt.  B<-tween  his  eoiirse  at  Colby  and 
that  at  Brown  he  taught  a  grammar  sehool  at  Claremout,  New 
Hampshire.  Thus  he  t-anied  unmey  enough  for  the  greater 
part  of  his  eollrgf  exp«*ns.  <.  Immediately  after  his  graduation 
from  .-ollfgi-  Mr.  Silver  entfrrd  tht>  miploy  of  Messi-s.  D.  Apple- 
ton  Ac  Co.,  the  w.'U-known  New  \'ork  publishers.  Less  than 
two  years  later  he  left  that  house  to  open  in  Boston,  on  April 
Jl.  1H85,  the  business  which  has  since  developed  into  the  im- 
portant puldishing  hou.'^e  of  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  in  which 
his  two  Itrothei-s  KImer  E.  and  Albert  A.,  Jr..  are  also  asso- 
ciate. I.  This  firm  was  incor])oi-!ited  on  April  1,  1892,  ever 
since  whicli  date  Mr.  Silver  has  Wen  its  president  and  general 
manager.  In  the  fall  of  1897  Mr.  Silver  removed  his  business 
headipiarters  to  New  York. 

Mr.  Silver  is  a  tru.st* f  Brown  University;  pn'.sident  of  the 

American  Institute  «»f  Applied  Music  of  New  York;  chainnan 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Shaw  Univei-sity  (for  colored  men 
and  Women)  at  Haleigh,  North  Carolina;  and  a  trustee  of  Roger 
Williams  University  (colored)  at  Nashville,  Tennessee;  of  the 
{►••rby  .\ca<leiny  at  Derby,  Vermont,  and  of  the  New  England 
Baptist  Flospitnl  in  Boston.  He  has  iM^n  an  active  member  of 
the  National  Education  Assiwiation  for  many  years;  he  was  a 
member  of  tlie  International  Coiign^ss  of  Publish'-i's  wl)ich  con- 
veneil  in  jjondou  in  l.S'M),  an<l  has  traveled  in  Europe  and  other 
countries.  He  maki's  his  summer  home  at  Derby,  Vennont,  on 
his  •*  Fairme«les  Farm."  which  he  established  there  in  1892. 

Mr.  Silv«T  is  a  memlM<r  of  the  Aldine  As.sociation,  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  Oniduatcs'  .\.-<sociation.  and  the  Brown  University 
Clul),  of  New  York;  of  the  I'nivei-sity  Club  and  the  Vermont 
A.H.soeiati«»n.  of  Boston;  of  the  New  England  Society  of  Orange, 
New  .Ti'Psey ;  and  of  the  Republican  Club  of  East  Orange,  New 
.Tei-sey.  lie  was  married  in  Providence,  Rhode  I.sland,  on  Janu- 
ary 4,  ISSS,  to  Miss  Susan  Florence  Maine  of  North  Stoning- 
ton,  ('..nnecticut,  a  graduate  of  Wellesley  College,  class  of  1886. 
Thoy  have  »ix  childn'u  :  Katherine,  Anrie  Louise,  Edgar  Oscai-, 
Jr..  Helen  Florence,  Pri.scilla  Wjvrren,  aud  Susan  Geraldine. 
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THE  great  tide  of  immigration  from  tlie  foiir  comers  of  the 
earth  which  incessantly  flows  into  the  port  of  New  York  is 
in  a  measure  rivaled  —  far  sm'passed  in  quahty  at  least  —  l)y 
that  of  domestic  migration,  which  year  by  year  brings  hither 
ambitious  and  effective  men  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
seeking  the  larger  opportunities  and  loftier  possibilities  afforded 
by  the  metropolis.  Some  of  these  are  only  retm-ning  to  what 
was  the  home  of  their  fathers.  Others  come  of  the  stock  that 
originally  settled  in  distant  colonies,  remained  in  other  States  of 
the  nation,  and  only  in  this  generation  seeks  the  great  center  of 
North  American  business  life. 

To  the  last-described  class  belongs  Charles  Edward  Wingate 
Smith  of  No.  71  Broadway,  New  York,  who  has  won  for  himself 
an  assured  and  respected  place  in  the  financial  world  as  a  broker. 
Mr.  Smith  is  a  gentleman  of  sterling  integrity  and  superior 
ability  in  his  particular  line,  having  the  entire  confidence  of  his 
patrons.  He  is  of  pm'ely  Southern  origin.  His  remote  ancestors 
came  from  England  and  settled  in  the  colonies  at  an  early  date. 
His  father's  family  was  identified  with  Virginia  for  many  gen- 
erations, and  then  moved  southward  into  the  Palmetto  State. 
His  mother's  ancestors  first  settled  in  New  England,  and  then 
removed  to  the  South.  Two  generations  ago  the  two  hues  came 
together  in  South  Carolina.  There,  in  the  last  generation,  John 
E.  Smith  was  born,  and  was  married  to  his  wife,  Mary  E.  Smith, 
who  was  also  of  South  Carohna  nativity.  Mr.  Smith  was  a 
farmer  by  occupation,  at  Marion,  in  Marion  County,  on  the  his- 
toric soil  by  the  Gfreat  Pedee  River. 

At  Marion,  of  such  parentage,  Charles  Edward  Wingate  Smith 
was  born  on  September  18, 1852.     He  was  first  educated  at  local 
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schools;  then  proparod  fc.r  t-olh-f,'!*  ut  the  Union  Academy,  in 
I^>l•e.son  County,  North  Carolina,  just  across  the  horder  from 
.M:iri()ii  County:  and  finally  finished  his  academic  caiver  at  the 
Haiidolph-Macon  Collep-,  in  Vir^'inia ;  thus  in  his  birth  and 
education  spaiminj,'  the  three  historic  Southern  States. 

Mr.  Smith's  larly  life  was  sjH'nt  upon  his  father's  farm,  where 
he  diligently  perfonned  the  duties  incidental  to  the  life  of  a 
farmer.  It  was  not  until  lie  was  seventeen  years  old  that  he 
saw  his  way  clear  to  securing,'  a  higher  education  and  to  fitting 
liim.self  for  a  hu.siness  career.  Then  he  went  to  the  Union 
Aiademy  f<.r  a  few  months,  paying  his  tuition  by  working  out- 
side of  st'lMM.l  hours.  Finding  that  unsiitisfattory,  he  left  the 
academy  for  a  time,  ami  taught  a  small  ungraded  school,  where 
out  of  his  small  .salary  In-  \sus  able  by  ilint  of  great  economy  to 
suvo  u  few  dollars.  With  such  .savings  he  returned  to  the  acad- 
emy and  paid  his  tuition  for  n  few  more  months.  Again  he 
became  teacher  of  a  small  country  .school,  and  again  he  siived 
every  cent  that  could  Ik-  sparetl.  Thus  he  accumulated  enough 
t<i  enable  him  to  enter  Handolph-Macon  College  and  to  pursue 
a  «'ounM<  «)f  study  there.  In  1875,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  he 
U'ft  college  an<l  n-tunied  for  a  third  time  to  the  school-teacher's 
rlesk.  lie  Was  ap|Miinte«l  principal  of  the  high  school  at  Lau- 
rinliurg,  North  Carolina,  and  held  that  place  thnr-  y(;irs.  During 
that  time  he  was  married. 

Mr.  Smith  gave  up  the  school  in  1878  to  rotuni  to  what  had 
been  his  occupation  befon>  he  went  to  .school.  His  wife  had 
n-ceived  from  ln-r  father  the  gift  of  a  farm,  and  he  ilevoted  him- 
self for  the  best  part  of  two  years  to  cultivating  it.  At  the  same 
time  he  began  to  l>e  intept>.sted  in  the  agricultuml  fertilizer  busi- 
ness as  an  agent.  Finding  the  latter  more  profitable  than  farm- 
ing, he  pn'scntly  devoted  his  whole  attention  \o  it.  and  l>ecame 
ii  dcaltr  in  fertilizers,  on  a  laru"-  si:.].-,  .it  T.aunnbm'g  and  at 
Wilmington,  North  Carolina. 

A  eon.siderable  degree  of  pnisjx'rity  was  attained  by  Mr.  Smith 
in  that  busine.s.s,  and  he  had  fair  prospects  of  a  successful  career 
in  it.  liut  he  looked  to  larger  undertakings  in  a  larger  place. 
Ac<-onlingly  in  bSxi  he  sold  out  his  Imsiness  in  the  South,  and 
camo  to  the  North.  He  settled  in  New  York  city,  where  he  has 
been  ever  since. 
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In  New  York  Mr.  Smith  found  himself  in  the  financial  capital 
of  the  nation,  and  he  himself  decided  to  engage  in  financial  pur- 
suits. He  opened  an  office  as  a  broker,  and  quickly  evinced  his 
aptitude  for  that  business.  He  devoted  his  chief  attention  to 
negotiating  the  sale  of  stocks  and  bonds  put  upon  the  market 
by  railroad  companies  and  other  substantial  corporations.  As 
a  rule  he  thus  finances  the  entire  issue  of  such  a  security,  and 
thus  plays  an  important  part  in  the  market  of  investment  scrip. 

Mr.  Smith  is  a  broker  pure  and  simple,  and  nothing  more. 
His  business  is  confined  to  bankers  and  similar  capitalists,  who 
alone  are  able  to  deal  in  the  entire  issues  of  seciu-ities  which  he 
places  upon  the  market.  He  has  deemed  it  wise  to  refrain  from 
official  connection  with  the  enterprises  whose  securities  he  sells, 
and  his  name  is  not,  therefore,  on  the  directories  of  any  corpora- 
tions, with  one  or  two  exceptions,  recently  being  connected  as 
temporary  treasurer  with  the  American  Gold  &  Copper  Mining 
Company  and  the  Consohdated  Copper  Company.  These  com- 
panies are  developing  large  mining  properties  in  Arizona.  Neither 
has  he  found  the  time  nor  felt  the  inclination  to  become  an 
office-holder  or  office-seeker,  or  to  take  any  part  in  political 
affairs  beyond  that  of  a  private  citizen.  He  is  not  a  club-man, 
finding  it  more  to  his  taste  to  devote  all  of  his  spare  time  to  his 
family,  of  whom  he  is  very  fond. 

Mr.  Smith  was,  as  already  stated,  married  while  he  was  prin- 
cipal of  the  high  school  at  Laurinburg,  North  Carolina.  The 
wedding  occurred  on  September  27,  1877.  His  bride  was  Miss 
Fanny  Roper,  daughter  of  Colonel  James  T.  Roper  of  Laurin- 
burg. She  has  borne  him  five  children,  as  follows :  Sara  Mar- 
garet Smith,  James  Turner  Roper  Smith,  Mary  McBride  Smith, 
Charles  Edward  Wingate  Smith,  Jr.,  and  John  Willis  McArn 
Smith. 
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^pilK  suhjoct  of  the  pri'Simt  sketch  is  descended  from  Isaac 
1  Smith,  a  man  of  English  and  Welsli  ancestry  wlio  hved  at 
<  Jlastoiiluiry.  Connecticut,  ami  was  an  activi-  ])articipant  in  the 
Kevohitionary  War.  He  married  Hutli  IloUister,  and  had  four 
chiUlron  —  Khzur.  Zephaniah,  Asii.  and  Ruth.  Zephaniah  manned 
Hainiah  Ilickok,  and  was  the  fatlier  of  tlie  five  "  Glastonbiny 
Smith  SisttTs,"  two  of  whom,  .luhn  and  Al)hy,  hecanie  noted  for 
their  r»\sistance  to  what  tlicy  dft-med  taxation  without  repre- 
wMitation,  pennittin^;  their  projx'rty  to  l)e  sold  rather  than  pay 
taxes  on  it.  Klizur  Smith  married  Elizabeth  Simons,  and  had 
three  cluldn>n,  one  of  wliom,  (Jfop^e,  Iwcame  a  i)rominent  and 
much-l>tlove«l  minister  of  the  I'mtestant  Metho<list  Church  in 
Washinirton  C«»unty,  New  York.  The  Hev.  George  Smith  mar- 
ried Hannah  Temple,  and  had  a  st>n,  Horace  Smith,  who  be- 
ejiine  a  earriaj^*  manufacturer  ami  dealer  in  fann  produce,  and 
who  is  now  liviiu;  in  linxtklyn,  New  York.  Hannah  Temple, 
wife  of  tlje  Hev.  (ii-oru.-  Smith,  was  descended  from  Abraham 
Temple,  who  came  fi-otn  Enj;land  and  .si^ttled  in  Ma.s.sachusetts  in 
l(».'{(i.  Honiee  Smith,  named  al>ove,  married  Calista  Jane  Bab- 
e<H'k,  a  woman  of  ijreat  force  of  chanictcr  and  loveliness  of  dis- 
j)osition.  She  was  desciMide*!  from  tlic  Rabi-ock  family  of  Rhode 
Islaml.  which  was  related  to  the  Sherman  family  from  which 
Genend  William  T.  Shennan  came,  and  fnmi  the  Clements 
family,  of  Dutch  —  and  probably  royal  —  origin,  of  Dutchess 
County.  New  York. 

End  De  Lysle  Smith,  son  of  Horace  and  Cahsta  Babcock 
Smith,  was  born  on  October  4.  185G,  at  North  Hebron,  Wash- 
ington County,  New  York.  He  was  educated  at  the  North 
II   t»ron  Ac^idemy:    at  the    Eastman  Business  College,  Pough- 
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teepsie ;  at  the  Troy  Conference  Seminary  at  Poiiltney,  Ver- 
mont ;  at  Williams  College,  where  he  was  graduated  with  the 
degi"ee  of  A.  B.  in  1883,  after  a  brilliant  career  as  a  student ;  and 
in  the  Law  Department  of  the  Columbian  University,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  from  which  he  received  the  degrees  of  LL.  B.  and 
LL.  M.  in  1885. 

At  eleven  years  of  age  his  parents  removed  from  North  Hebron 
to  Poiiltney,  and  there,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  was  employed 
in  a  general  store.  Thence  he  went  to  Eastman's  Business  Col- 
lege; thence  to  a  dry-goods  house  at  Troy;  thence  to  the 
Conference  Seminary  and  College.  While  at  the  Columbian 
University  he  was  private  secretary  to  General  William  B. 
Hazen. 

Mr.  Smith  came  to  New  York  city  in  the  fall  of  1885,  and  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  law.  For  six  years  he  was  associated 
with  the  counsel  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Company,  at  the  same 
time  building  up  a  private  practice.  In  1892  he  opened  offices 
in  the  Equitable  Building,  from  which  he  removed  to  his  present 
quarters  in  the  American  Surety  Building.  He  has  conducted  a 
general  law  practice,  but  has  paid  especial  attention  to  corpora- 
tion, commercial,  and  probate  law.  He  is  counsel  for  a  number 
of  large  corporations,  and  has  otherwise  a  wealthy  and  impor- 
tant clientage.  His  success  has  been  marked,  and  his  general 
standing  in  the  profession  is  high. 

In  college  Mr.  Smith  was  a  member  of  the  Zeta  Psi  Fraternity, 
and  is  now  president  of  its  alumni  association.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  Phi  Delta  Phi,  the  New  York  Law 
.  Institute,  the  New  York  State  Bar  Association,  the  Society  of 
Medical  Jurisprudence,  the  Williams  College  Alumni  Associa- 
tion of  New  York  (of  which  he  is  secretary),  the  Brooklyn 
Young  Republican  Club,  and  the  Union  League  Club  of  Brook- 
lyn. He  was  married,  on  April  27,  1887,  to  Miss  Florence 
Hamilton,  daughter  of  Dr.  John  W.  Hamilton  and  niece  of  Dr. 
Greorge  Ryerson  Fowler  of  Brooklyn.  She  died  on  February  5, 
1888.  On  December  16,  1890,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Ella 
Louise  Leveridge,  daughter  of  Charles  E.  Leveridge  of  Eliza- 
beth, New  Jersey. 


I;^l:.\NK  .llhlAN  SI'liA(iL'K,  I'k'ctrkul  ingiueer  of  Xow 
Vtirk  city,  wa«  \toni  in  Milfortl,  Connecticut,  on  July  25, 
1857,  tlii<  son  of  David  Cuniiniufjs  and  Francos  Julia  (King) 
SpniijUf.  Ht>  cDUU's  i.f  pM)d  Kniilish  stock,  datiiij;  back  to  early 
colonial  tirnt's.  lit- n-c.-iv.'d  his  i-arly  education  in  the  couinn)U 
schools  uf  North  Aihiins.  Mii>.N!i<liust*tt.s. 

In  1H74  \u'  won  a  ••oinjx'titivc  api)ointmont  to  the  United 
States  Xaval  Academy  at  Annai>oli.s  and  wa.s  gniduated  ^vith 
honors  in  ISTS.  His  Hrst  louj;  cniisc  was  around  the  world, 
Mjiiliiii;  on  tJK'  llichmnnd  and  actinj;  a.s  s|>ecial  correspondent  of 
th.-  Boston  '•  II<nild"  during;  (Jimnil  (Jrant's  visit  to  the  East. 
<  >ii  his  p»>tuni  he  wont  to  NcwiKjrt,  where  he  huilt  his  first  motor 
at  the  tor|M>do  station,  then  joined  the  Lanraster,  and  was  the 
naval  n-prexintative  at  tlie  Kle«-tricjil  Kxhihition  in  London  in 
1SS2.  Shortly  afterwanl  he  resi^^ncd,  and,  after  a  year  with  Mr. 
lldison,  he  fonned  tho  Sprafn»«'  Electric  Railway  and  Motor 
ComiNUiy,  ffivin^;  e«|M»cial  attention  to  the  development  of  sta- 
tionary motors  and  ehs'tric  tniction. 

In  1SS(»  hf  foniinencfd  exjM«rijnents  on  the  Manhattan  Elevated 
liailway,  and  in  ISST  t<K>k  sevenil  contracts  for  electri<'ally 
©qtiippinj;  strei't-raiiways,  one  of  these  being  at  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia. The  installation  of  this  latter  road,  attended  l)y  most  dis- 
couniginir  eireiiinstanees.  and  carried  through  oidy  by  tmtiring 
efforts  and  sjicntices,  marked  a  new  epoch  in  street-car  service, 
for  th«»  Kichmontl  plant  was  the  first  practically  to  demonstrate 
the  feasibility  of  eleetrie  tramways,  and  its  success  led,  during 
the  next  six  years,  to  the  transfonuation  of  five  sixths  of  the 
existing  lines  into  electric  systems.  To  Mr.  Spnigue  more  than 
to  any  other  man  is  due  this  extraordinary  development.    Among 
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many  features  introduced  l)y  liim  at  Riclimond  and  St.  Joseph, 
all  of  which  are  now  standard,  ai-e  :  universally  movable  trolley ; 
fixed  motor-brushes  for  both  motions  of  the  car ;  single  reduction 
motors  centered  on  the  axle  and  flexibly  supported ;  double  motor 
equipments,  with  entire  weight  available  for  traction  and  sym- 
metrically distributed ;  bonded  tracks  with  supplemental  wire ; 
series-parallel  control ;  and  two  motors  controlled  by  a  single  con- 
troller from  either  end  of  the  car. 

Henry  Vreeland,  in  his  "  One  Hundred  Years  of  Progress," 
states  that  the  foui'  epochs  in  street-railroading  were  John  Ste- 
phenson's first  car,  Halliday's  cable,  Sprague's  electric  railway 
development,  and  Henry  Whitney's  consolidation  methods. 

The  principles  Mr.  Sprague  introduced  into  electric  railway 
work,  and  the  unexampled  development  of  the  electric  systems 
employing  them,  together  with  his  subsequent  work,  have  estab- 
lished him  as  one  of  the  foremost  living  engineers. 

In  1889  the  Edison  Company  absorbed  the  Sprague  Company, 
and  Mr.  Sprague  soon  resigned,  forming  the  Sprague  Electric 
Elevator  Company,  and  began  a  struggle  for  the  supremacy  of 
the  electric  against  the  hydi-aulic  elevator,  a  bitter  contest  for 
five  years,  resulting  in  a  comljination  after  the  electric  elevator 
had  established  itself.  Its  progress  in  the  United  States  was 
supplemented  in  1897  by  the  largest  contract  of  its  kind  ever 
given,  namely,  that  for  forty-eight  elevators  for  the  Central 
London  Railway. 

In  the  spring  of  1897  Mr.  Sprague  took  the  contract  for 
changing  over  the  equij^ment  of  the  South  Side  Elevated  Rail- 
way of  Chicago  into  an  electric  railway  on  a  new  system  which 
he  called  the  "  multiple  unit "  system,  in  which  individual  cars 
are  wholly  or  in  part  electrically  equipped  in  such  manner  that 
they  can  be  made  up  into  train  combinations  of  any  length,  and 
controlled  fi-om  any  desired  number  of  points. 

Shortly  after  a  new  Sprague  Electric  Company  was  formed  and 
took  over  the  South  Side  contract,  which  was  siTCcessfully  carried 
out  in  the  face  of  many  predictions  of  failure. 

Mr.  Sprague's  work  has  been  essentially  constructive.  He 
was  a  pioneer  in  the  stationary  motor  luisiness,  built  the  first 
successful  modern  trolley  railway,  developing  most  of  the  essen- 
tials, invented  the  modern  method  of  motor  suspension,  built  the 
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lirst  electric  locomotive  carauil  the  tii-st  lai-ge  electiic  locomotive 
in  this  country,  built  the  first  hij^h-speed  electric  elevator  and 
till-  lart;«'st  t-li-vator  iilant  in  cxistiMK/c,  has  equipped  the  highest 
oilier  huildin^'  in  the  world,  and  originated  and  first  rediiced  to 
pia<-tice  the  multiple  unit  system.  He  has  given  mueh  time 
and  thought  to  thi*  study  of  the  nii)id-trausit  problem  in  New 
Vork  city,  aud  is  an  authority  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Sprague  is 
an  ex-president  of  the  Ameriean  Institute  of  Electrical  En- 
gineers, and  a  member  of  various  scientific  and  engineering 
societies.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Uuivei^sity  and  several  other 
<  lubs,  and  in  politics  is  an  independent  Republican. 


THOMAS  ELLIOT  STEWART 


THE  ancestors  of  Thomas  Elliot  Stewart  were  natives  of 
Ireland,  a  nation  which  has  contributed  a  fuller  quota  of 
bright  men  to  the  population  of  the  United  States  than  any  one 
other  European  state.  Both  of  his  parents  were  born  in  the 
town  of  Randalstown,  County  Antrim.  Their  names  were 
James  N.  Stewart  and  Mary  Elliot  Stewart,  and  after  their 
marriage,  in  1813,  they  came  to  America,  and  settled  in  New 
York  city,  where  Mr.  Stewart  followed  the  trade  of  a  cabinet- 
maker. 

Thomas  Elliot  Stewart  was  born  in  New  York,  September  22, 
1824.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools,  and  was  a  student 
under  Sheppard  Johnson,  a  noted  educator  of  the  forties,  in  a 
school  on  Broadway,  between  Prince  and  Spring  streets. 

In  18-42  he  entered  the  office  of  Ehjah  Paine,  where  he  studied 
law,  and  in  1847  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  Mr.  Paine  some  time 
afterward  was  elected  a  judge  of  the  New  York  Superior  Com-t, 
and  Mr.  Stewart  succeeded  to  his  practice.  This  he  carried  on 
alone  for  a  year  or  two,  and  then  formed  a  partnership  with 
Dunham  Jones  Crane,  under  the  name  of  Stewart  &  Crane. 
In  the  next  year  the  finn  was  changed  to  Stewart,  StaUknecht 
&  Crane,  followed  by  Stewart,  Lane  &  Thomas,  Stewart,  Child  & 
Lane,  and  Stewart  &  Townley.  Since  the  last-named  partner- 
ship was  dissolved,  Mr.  Stewart  has  practised  alone. 

Mr.  Stewart  in  early  Ufe  took  an  active  part  in  State  and  na- 
tional politics.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Republican  State  Com- 
mittee in  1866,  when  Hoffman  and  Pruyn  were  elected  Governor 
and  Lieutenant-Governor.  He  was  again  a  member  of  the  State 
Committee  in  1868,  and  in  1872  was  made  chairman  of  the  Lib- 
eral Republican  General  Committee.     At  this  period  he  was 
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juvsident  of  the  Lincoln  C'luh,  which  had  its  rooms  over  Pur- 
cell's  rt'stuuraut,  n.ar  Twenty-first  Street,  and  was  a  powerful 
factor  in  HcpnltJi.-an  jiolitics  of  the  day.  He  was  a  personal 
friend  and  an  ardent  admirer  of  Horace  Greeley,  and  had  the 
ilistinction  of  nominating  him  for  the  Presidency  at  the  Liberal 
Hepiildican  Convention,  held  at  Baltimore  in  1872.  In  1875 
hf  wa.s  made  a  park  commi.^sioner,  an  office  in  which  he  did 
notaldy  good  work.  He  was  apjiointed  l»y  Mayor  Franklin 
Kd.son,  in  Novemher  of  188;{,  one  of  the  five  cable  commissioners 
to  decide  on  the  introduction  of  cable  roads  into  the  city,  and 
has  hehl  other  fH>.sitions  of  tru.st  and  honor. 

Mr.  Stewart  l)elong«  to  the  New  York  Athletic,  the  Repub- 
liciin,  and  the  Olynipic  clubs  of  New  York,  and  the  Lslip  Club 
of  SutTolk  County,  Long  Island.  He  is  a  life  member  of  the 
Lotus  Club,  a  felh)W  for  life  of  the  National  Academy  of  De- 
sign, and  an  honorary  member  of  the  Men-antile  Library  Asso- 
ciation. 

lb-  was  niarried,  May  lU.  1S.VJ,  to  Miss  liarrietta  Ellen  Tay- 
lor, a  daughter  of  Dr.  (teorge  Taylor  of  New  Milford,  Con- 
necticut. Their  only  sou,  who  bears  his  maternal  grandfather's 
name,  and  has  ailo|ited  his  profession,  was  graduated  from  Tnn- 
ity  College.  Hartford,  and  from  Hanniman  College.  Piiiladel- 
phia.  and  is  now  chief  of  staff  of  the  Metropolitan  Hospital, 
Hlack well's  Lsland.  Ii<'  married  Miss  May  Fargo  of  Sau  Fran- 
cisco, an<l   they  have  one  child. 


ANSON  PHELPS  STOKES 


THE  subject  of  this  sketch  is  a  grandson  of  Thomas  Stokes, 
a  retired  London  merchant,  who  was  horn  in  London  in 
1765 ;  married  at  Lowestoft,  on  August  21,  1793,  Ehzabeth  Ann 
Boulter,  daughter  of  James  Boulter ;  and  in  1798  came  to  New 
York,  where  he  owned  considerable  real  estate.  While  in  Lon- 
don Thomas  Stokes  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  LondoD 
Missionary  Society,  and  was  associated  with  Robert  Raikes  in 
the  Sunday-school  movement.  On  coming  to  New  York  he 
participated  in  founding  the  American  Bible  Society,  the  Amer- 
ican Tract  Society,  etc. 

James  Stokes,  son  of  Thomas  Stokes,  was  born  in  New  York 
on  January  31,  1804.  He  was  for  nearly  forty  years  with 
Phelps,  Dodge  &  Co.,  in  which  firm  he  was  one  of  the  senior 
partners,  and  finally  he  was  one  of  the  heads  of  the  New  York 
and  foreign  banking  house  of  Phelps,  Stokes  &  Co.  He  was 
active  in  benevolent  work.  He  married,  on  April  12,  1837, 
Caroline  Phelps,  daughter  of  Anson  Grreene  Phelps,  the  New 
York  merchant  and  philanthropist,  founder  of  Ansonia,  Connec- 
ticut, and  a  descendant  of  Greorge  Phelps,  who  w^as  among  the 
founders  of  Boston,  "Windsor,  and  Westfield.  Caroline  Phelps, 
who  was  sixth  in  descent  from  George  Phelps,  was  also  de- 
scended from  the  three  early  colonial  governors,  Thomas  Dudley, 
John  Haynes,  and  Cleorge  Wyllys,  and  from  the  Watson,  Gris- 
wold,  Woodbridge,  Harlakenden,  Egleston,  Woicott,  and  other 
early  colonial  families  of  New  England. 

Anson  Phelps  Stokes,  eldest  son  of  James  and  Carohne 
Stokes,  was  born  at  the  Phelps  country  place  on  the  East  River, 
near  where  Thirtieth  Street  now  is,  in  New  York,  on  February 
22,  1838.     In  January,  1861,  he  became  partner  in  Phelps,  Dodge 
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&  C...,  an.l  in  January,  1S79,  with  bis  father  and  his  father-in- 
law.  foriM.-d  the  l>ankin<,'  house  of  Phelps,  Stokes  &  Co. 

Mr.  Stokes  is  a  tnistee  in  the  United  States  Trust  Company, 
imd  a  director  of  the  Ausonia  Clock  Company,  of  the  Peunsjd- 
vania  Joint  Lumber  &  Land  Company,  etc.  He  founded  the 
Dudley  Company,  the  Woodbrid},'e  Company,  and  the  Haynes 
Company,  which  are  real-estate  euiupauies  owning  property  in 
Ihe  Inisiness  p<»rtions  of  New  York  city.  He  i;-  a  tnistee  of  the 
Home  for  Incurables,  of  the  New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infii-mary, 
etc.,  and  has  been  active  in  free  trade  and  civil  service  refoim 
imd  municipal  reform  movements.  He  has  wi-itteu  a  work  on 
'Moint-.M.talH.sm,"  the  fifth  edition  of  which  was  published  in 
iHitt;.  [{•■  has  also  written  "  Dangers  of  the  Proposed  National 
Paper  Money  Tru.st,"  and  has  contributed  many  articles  to  the 
uewspapei-s,  and  in  19(10  was  president  of  the  National  Associ- 
iition  of  Anti-Imjierialist  Clubs. 

Mr.  Stokis  was  the  tirst  president  of  the  Reform  Club  of  New 
York,  anil  for  two  tenns  was  vice-connnodore  of  the  New  Y'ork 
Yacht  Club.  He  has  made  a  nu!nber  of  cruises  in  his  yachts  to 
Htrmuda,  the  West  Indies,  etc.  He  has  visited  much  in  the 
Midlands.  England,  where  he  hunted  diu'ing  many  winters 
hel'ore  he  lost  his  left  leg.  in  18119.  by  his  horse  bolting  and 
cnishing  his  knee  against  a  tree.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Cen- 
tury. Kniekt'rboeker.  Reform.  City,  Lawyei-s',  New  Y'ork  Y^'acht, 
S.awanhaka  Yai'bt.  and  otlu-r  New  Y'ork  clubs,  and  of  the 
Wellington  Clul»  «>f  London.  Mr.  Stokes  is  a  Free  Trade  Dem- 
ocrat and  has  always  opposed  Tammany.  \Vliile  active  and 
«uc<"essful  in  business,  he  has  jirefeiTcd  his  hbrary  to  his  office, 
imd  after  the  death  of  his  father  he  retired  and  resigned  from 
till'  boards  of  mo.st  of  the  companies  in  which  he  was  interested. 

lb-  marrieil,  on  October  17.  1SG5.  Helen  L.  Phelps,  daughter 
M'  Isaac  N.  Phelps,  a  leading  banker  of  New  York.  She  is  sixth 
in  descent  from  (.Jeorge  Phelps  of  Windsor,  Connecticut,  and  is 
iUso  descended  from  the  early  colonial  families  of  Grant,  Wyatt, 
Porter.  Stoughton,  Wadsworth.  Emenson.  (rraham,  etc. 

Their  city  home  is  at  No.  229  Madi.son  Avenue,  and  their 
country  places  are  Shadow  Brook,  near  Lenox,  Massachusetts; 
Bindi  i.sland.  in  Upper  St.  Regis  Lake,  Adirondacks,  New  Y'ork; 
and  Long  Neck.  Darien.  Connecticut. 


J.  G.  PHELPS  STOKES 

THE  first  American  ancestor  of  James  Grraham  Phelps  Stokes 
was  George  Phelps,  who  came  over  from  England  in  1630, 
on  the  Mary  and  John,  the  first  of  Governor  Winthrop's  ships  to 
arrive  in  Massachusetts  Bay.  He  settled  at  first  in  Massachu- 
setts, but  the  family  soon  removed  to  Connecticut,  where  it  has 
been  estabhshed  for  more  than  two  and  a  half  centui-ies. 
Through  his  first  wife  George  Phelps  was  a  direct  progenitor 
of  the  mother  of  our  present  subject,  and  through  his  second 
A\dfe  a  progenitor  of  his  father.  Another  early  American  ances- 
tor of  Mr.  Stokes  was  the  Rev.  John  Woodbridge  of  Newbm-y, 
Massachusetts,  who  ari'ived  in  that  colony  in  1634.  Other  New 
England  branches  of  his  genealogical  tree  bear  the  well-known 
names  of  Dudley,  Lamb,  Wyllys,  Haynes,  Wolcott,  Egleston, 
and  Talcott.  The  first  to  bear  the  name  of  Stokes  in  this  coun- 
try was  Thomas  Stokes,  who  came  from  London  and  settled  in 
New  York  city  in  1798.  He  was  a  descendant  of  George  Phelps, 
and  a  direct  ancestor  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

James  Graham  Phelps  Stokes  was  born  in  New  York,  on 
March  18,  1872,  the  son  of  Anson  Phelps  Stokes  and  Helen 
Louisa  Phelps.  His  father  was  one  of  the  most  prominent 
bankers  of  this  city.  He  was  educated  at  the  Berkeley  School, 
New  York,  and  while  there  was  president  of  the  Interscholastic 
Athletic  Association  of  New  York.  In  1889  he  entered  the  Shef- 
field Scientific  School,  Yale  University,  where  he  was  an  editor 
of  the  "  Yale  Record,"  vice-president  of  the  College  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  director  of  the  Cooperative  Association, 
and  a  member  of  the  Delta  Psi  Fraternity.  He  was  graduated 
in  1892,  with  the  degree  of  Ph.  B.,  and  spent  the  next  year  in 
traveling  around  the  world.     In  the  fall  of  1893  he  entered  the 
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CoUepje  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Columbia  University,  and 
was  p".nluated  in  189G,  with  the  degi-ee  of  M.  D.  He  served  for 
soint-  time  as  assistant  andmhmct'  surgeon  at  Roosevelt  Hospital. 
H.-  dill  ni>t  tak.'  uj>  n-gular  medical  praotiee,  however,  but  used 
his  edueutiou  as  an  instrument  in  soeiological  work.  In  181)6  he 
became  a  resident  at  the  University  Settlement,  and  a  sanitary 
insjM'ctor  for  the  then  East  Side  Sanitarj'  Union.  He  spent 
thf  college  year  of  l.S'.>G-97  studying  soeiologj-,  pauperism,  and 
pt-ncdogy  at  Columbia  Univt-i-sity. 

For  some  yeai-s  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Annstrong  Association,  a  trustee  of  the  Tuskegee 
Institute,  a  manager  of  the  As.so<-iation  for  Improx-ing  the  Con- 
dition of  the  Po«)r,  chainnan  of  Hartley  House,  a  director  of  the 
Institution  for  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dmnb,  chairman  of 
tlie  People's  Institute,  a  memlM»r  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Fedcnition  of  Churchrs  and  Christian  Workers,  a  member 
of  the  couiudl  of  the  University  Settlement  Society,  a  director 
of  the  Legal  Aid  ScM-iety,a  trustee  of  the  City  Club,  etc.,  and  has 
r ntly  become  n  diri'<'tor  of  the  Pri.son  Association. 

1  le  is  pivsident  of  the  Nevada  Centnd  Itailroad,  of  the  Nevada 
Company,  and  of  the  Woodbrifli^'e  Conipany  of  New  York,  and  is 
connected  in  an  executive  «'apacity  with  various  other  enter- 
prises. In  ISIM)  ho  was  chainnan  of  the  finance  committee  of 
til.-  Civil  Sen-ice  Keform  Association  of  New  York,  and  since 
IS'Hi  has  Im'.ii  an  officer  of  the  Herkshiro  (Burnham)  Indu.strial 
I'arm.  In  IHUT  he  was  one  of  the  managei-s  of  the  West  Side 
liranch  of  the  Young  Men's  Cliristiau  A.s.sociation. 

Mr.  Stokes  is  a  meinbiT  of  Squadron  A,  N.  G.  S.  N.  Y.,  of  the 
KnickerlKM-ker,  University,  Hiding,  City,  Yale,  St.  Anthony,  and 
I  h-ug  Tnnle  clnbs,  and  of  the  Yew  Yi»rk  Zoological  Society.  He 
is  a  life  member  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society.  He  is 
president  of  the  Stokes  Tni.st  Coqioration  of  New  Haven,  which 
built  St.  .Vnthony  Hall,  the  dormitoiy  and  club-house  of  the 
Sigma  Chapter  of  the  Delta  P.si  Fraternity.  He  is  also  a  director 
of  the  Yale  Alumni  University  Fund  Association,  and  is  actively 
inten'sted  in  the  welfan'  of  his  Alma  Mater  and  his  fraternity, 
as  well  as  in  the  larger  welfare  of  society  in  general. 


RICHARD  ALSOP  STORRS 


RICHARD  ALSOP  STORRS  came  of  good  old  New 
'  England  stock.  His  father,  Joseph  Storrs,  was  a  prom- 
inent merchant  of  Oyster  Bay,  Long  Island.  His  grandfather, 
Dr.  Justus  Storrs,  was  a  native  of  Mansfield,  Connecticut,  and 
was  a  sm'geon  in  the  Revolutionary  army.  Both  Justus  and 
Joseph  StoiTS  also  served  in  the  War  of  1812.  The  mother  of 
Mr.  Storrs  was,  before  her  marriage,  Ann  Townsend  Alsop,  the 
Alsops  and  Townsends  being  old  and  well-known  famihes  of 
Oyster  Bay,  who  had  in  early  times  gone  thither  from  New 
England.  Richard  Alsop  Storrs  was  born  at  Oyster  Bay  on 
Januaiy  10, 1830.  He  was  educated  in  the  Oyster  Bay  Academy. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  years  he  completed  his  school  course  and 
entered  business  life  in  New  York  as  a  clerk  in  the  old  book- 
store of  Lewis  Colbj'  on  Nassau  Street,  where  he  spent  five 
years.  In  1851  he  entered  the  pubhshing-house  of  Cady  & 
Burgess  on  John  Street.  In  August  of  the  next  year  Mr.  Cady 
withdrew  from  the  firm,  and  Mr.  Storrs  became  a  partner  in  it, 
the  name  then  becoming  Daniel  Burgess  &  Co.  This  firm  pub- 
lished many  educational  books  of  standard  rank,  such  as  Roswell 
C.  Smith's  arithmetics,  Asa  Smith's  astronomy,  Tower's  readers 
and  algebra,  Walker's  book  on  elocution,  and  Dr.  Guernsey's 
histories.  The  fii-m  also  did  a  large  business  as  wholesale  dealers 
in  the  publications  of  the  Harpers,  Appletons,  and  other  leading 
houses.  In  1856  Mr.  Btu'gess  died,  and  Mi-.  Storrs  soon  after 
closed  out  the  business. 

He  then  entered  the  pubhc  service.  A.  C.  Flagg,  Controller 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  selected  him  in  1857  for  an  important 
place  in  his  office,  which  Mr.  Storrs  accepted  in  December  of 
that  year,  and  which  he  held  during  the  administrations  of  Mr, 
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Flajrj;  and  his  successor,  Controller  Bronuan.  In  1863  William 
E.  Wanvn  resif^Mu-d  tlu'  D.-jdity  ControUership,  and  Mr.  Storrs 
was  prouioti'd  to  take  his  phu'e.  Mr.  Storrs  remained  in  the 
latter  ofliee  until  the  C'ontroll.-rship  of  Andrew  H.  Green.  Later 
Mr.  Storrs  was  nappointed  Deputy  Controller  by  John  Kelly, 
and  he  renuiiued  in  that  plaee  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Storrs  was  also  seeretary  of  the  Sinking  Fund  Commission, 
and  did  iiiueh  important  work  in  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment.  He  was  for  some  time  clerk  to  the  Board  of 
Revision  and  Correction  of  Assessments,  was  secretary  to  the 
Criminal  Court-lmus*' Commission,  and  di.seharged  many  other 
puMie  duties.  He  was  a  member  and  trustee  of  St.  Paul's 
.M.tliodist  Kpi.S4'opal  Church,  and  a  member  of  the  building 
committee  of  its  new  editiee.  lb-  was  one  of  the  organizere 
of  till-  Hahnemaini  Hospital.  He  was  a  patron  of  the  Christian 
Home  for  Inteiii|MTat«'  Men,  ami  president  of  the  Moderation 
.Society,  which  maintained  fit>e  drinking-fountains.  He  was  a 
iiieml)er  of  the  (Seneml  Society  of  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen,  a 
tni.steo  of  the  Bowery  Savings  Bank,  and,  by  right  of  descent 
ln»m  I>r.  . Justus  Storrs.  a  Connecticut  mendier  of  the  Society  of 
tlie  Cincinnati  and  a  member  of  the  Empire  State  Society  of  the 
Sous  of  the  American  Hevolution. 

Mr.  Storrs  was  nuirri*'*!,  on  April  3.  1852,  to  Miss  Comeha 
Kooler,  daughter  of  Walter  Ke»ler,  a  prominent  real-estate 
owner  of  New  York.  Their  only  chihl,  I.sjibel  Madeline,  was 
boni  on  .lanuary  14,  1S.'»:;.  imd  die»l  on  December  25,  ISGO.  Mr. 
Storrs  died,  almost  litemlly  at  liis  iK)st  of  public  duty,  on  May 
1 1.  1  *-!••;.  Resolutions  of  n-gii't  and  tribute  were  adopted  by  his 
associates  in  the  minjici|)al  government,  and  by  the  coi-porations 
of  St.  Paul's  Church  and  the  Bowery  Savings  Bank.  Conti-oller 
.Vshbel  1'.  Fitcli  .ledared  him  to  have  been  "the  ideal  public 
8t»^^•ant";  and  the  Hcv.  F.  A.  M.  Chapman,  who  had  long  known 
liim,  .sai«l  in  an  addre.ss  at  the  Fourth  Avenue  Presbj-terian 
Churcli :  "  As  n  man,  he  was  manly  ;  as  a  friend,  he  was  true ; 
as  a  husband,  be  was  tender  an.l  lo\-ing;  as  a  Chiistian,  he  was 
Inunl.le  and  unpretendimr,  but  genuine." 


HENRY  ADGATE   STRONG 


THE  Anglo-Saxon  race  loves  men  who  are  at  once  brave 
and  true,  such  as  are  characteristic  of  itself.  Its  con- 
fidence and  support  are  given  to  those  who  are  at  once  resolute 
fighters  and  scrupulous  maintainers  of  then*  integrity  and  honor. 
The  subject  of  the  present  sketch  is  an  example  of  that  kind  of 
man,  and  his  career  demonstrates  what  success  awaits  those  who 
unwaveringly  pursue  a  campaign,  be  it  in  politics  or  any  other 
occupation,  and  jealously  guard  then'  integrity  and  their  deserts 
of  popular  trust.  Twice  Mayor  and  now  City  Attorney  of  the 
municipality  in  which  he  has  made  his  home  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  centmy,  Henry  Adgate  Strong  has  proved  the 
possibihty  of  being  an  active  and  successful  poHtician  without 
forfeiting  the  confidence  and  high  esteem  of  all  who  know  him. 
In  aU  his  active  and  successful  career  it  is  his  gratifying  boast 
that  he  has  never  once  found  it  necessary  in  any  matter,  great 
or  small,  to  violate  his  conscience  or  to  abjure  his  faith  by 
making  compromise  with  evil. 

Henry  Adgate  Strong  was  born  of  sturdy,  intelhgent,  and 
progressive  New  England  stock,  at  Colchester,  Connecticut, 
September  10, 1846,  a  son  of  Edward  Henry  and  Eunice  (Loomis) 
Strong.  He  prepared  himself  for  a  collegiate  course  at  Philhps 
Academy,  at  Andover,  Massachusetts,  and  subsequently  at 
Philhps  Academy,  Exeter,  New  Hampshire.  He  left  the  latter 
preparatory  school  in  his  middle  year  to  enter  Yale  with  the  class 
of  '73,  and  was  graduated  with  that  class.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Alpha  Delta  Phi  Fraternity.  He  studied  law  at  the 
Albany  Law  School,  and  took  his  degree  in  1874,  and  spent  that 
summer  studying  law  in  Troy.  In  September,  1874,  he  began 
the  practice  of  law  in  Cohoes,  New  York. 
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His  churact.'r  an.l  attainnients  instantly  won  for  him  the 
resiK-et  ami  coulidcnee  of  the  commimity.  Ho  was  elected  a 
soliotii  ('oniniissioutT  in  1H7S,  for  two  years,  but  rcsi'iied  when 
api)ointi'd  City  Attunii-y  on  -March  1«,  "18TU.  He  rau^for  Mayor 
on  the  Republican  tieki-t  in  1888,  and  was  defeated.  He  was 
ajjain  nominated  in  18!)2,  and  elected,  and  was  reelected  in  1894. 
During  the  rampaiir"  <»f  IWH,  he  was  invited  to  become  a  cau- 
diilate  of  the  Albany  Imlepcndents  for  Surro^'ate  on  the  ticket 
headed  by  Oreii  K.  Wilson,  but  he  declined  this  compliment. 
At  the  expinition  of  liis  mayoralty  term  he  was  reappointed 
City  Attorney. 

He  is  a  memlMT  of  the  I*r«'sbyturian  Church.  He  married 
Esther  L.  llastin^'s  (»f  S.heueetady.  and  has  no  chiith'eu. 

This  bald  recital  of  the  eonspieuous  events  in  the  pubhc  career 
of  Mr.  Stronjj  ^^ives  but  slight  indication  of  his  character  and 
tlu'  valui'  of  his  work  and  example.  Men  are  measured  by  their 
opportunitie.s.  It  is  not  unn'a.sonablc  to  assume  that  the  indi- 
vidual who  is  a  lea<ler  in  liis  own  ••ommunity  would  show  him- 
j*c>lf  possi'.ssed  of  eonunandin^  qualities  in  any  community.  The 
r<-eognition  whieh  Im.-*  I)e<»n  pven  to  Mr.  Strong  for  his  inde- 
pendetiee,  honesty,  publie  spirit,  and  ab.solute  devotion  to  the 
hi^he.Ht  idt-al  of  publie  .s.Tviee  and  responsiliility,  in  spite  of  his 
n'|H'ate<l  and  tlat^rant  objeetions  to  partizjin  management  and 
method.s,  detenniue.s  that  what  he  has  proved  himself  to  be  in 
CoIkh'h  he  wouhl  Ih<  in  any  other  city.  A  man  of  powerful  and 
impressive  |M>rsonality,  he  eomiwls  attention  in  all  cireunistauces. 
He  is  a  most  pfi'suasive  pleader  and  thoroughly  wi'll-eiiuipjied 
hiwyer,  ami  ha.s  shown  him.self  i>os.sessed  of  judicial  tempera- 
ment an«l  eajMicity.  No  citizen  of  Cohoos  would  be  a.stonished 
at  any  honor  that  might  be  eonfem-d  upon  the  City  Attorney. 
lie  is  a  inaji  who  would  till  well  any  station  which  he  might  be 
called  upon  io  occupy. 
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EDWARD  BAKER  TALCOTT 


ONE  of  the  most  enterprising  and  successful  brokers  in  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  is  a  descendant  of  the  old  Tal- 
cott  family  of  Warwickshire  and  Essex,  England.  The  family- 
was  transplanted  to  Amei-ica  by  John  Talcott,  who  came  to  Bos- 
ton in  1632,  and  four  years  later  removed  to  Hartford,  where  he 
became  a  magistrate.  His  son,  born  in  England,  became  trea- 
surer of  the  colony,  and  in  King  Philip's  War  arose  to  the  rank 
of  heutenant-colonel.  In  the  next  generation  Hezekiah  Talcott 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  Durham,  Connecticut.  In  the  fifth 
generation  Noah  Talcott  became  a  prominent  merchant  in  New 
York  city,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  New  England 
Society  of  New  York.  His  son,  Frederick  L.  Talcott,  with  his 
two  sons,  Frederick  L.  Talcott,  Jr.,  and  August  B.  Talcott, 
foimded  the  banking-house  of  Talcott  &  Sons,  and  also  the  or- 
ganization of  merchants  from  which  grew  the  Cotton  Exchange. 
Frederick  L.  Talcott,  the  elder,  married  Miss  Haniet  NeweU 
Bm'nham,  and  had  seven  children,  foiu'  sons  and  three  daughters. 
The  fourth  son  and  sixth  child  is  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

Edward  Baker  Talcott  was  born,  as  above,  in  New  York,  on 
January  21,  1858.  He  was  carefully  educated,  with  especial 
view  to  a  business  career,  and  at  an  early  age  began  an  active 
business  life.  His  first  engagement  was  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
years,  in  187-1,  in  the  banking-house  of  his  father  and  elder 
brothers,  mentioned  above.  There  his  training  in  financial  mat- 
ters was  admirable,  and  he  rapidly  developed  more  than  ordinary 
aptitude  for  the  business  of  the  Street.  His  next  engagement 
to  which  he  soon  went  was  in  the  house  of  Charles  F.  Hardy  & 
Co.,  for  which  he  made  several  trips  to  Exu'ope,  and  acquitted 
himself  so  well  that  he  was  presently  offered  a  membership  in 
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the  finn.  This  hf  (l.-cMm'd,  an<l  thon.  m  1S80,  after  four  yeai-s  of 
stTvice,  withilii'w  tn>ni  Hardy  Ab  Co.,  ami  entered  the  hnn  of 
Tal<-<)tt  &  Sou.s.  At  the  simiv  time  he  beeaine  a  member  of  the 
Now  York  Stock  Exehanjje.  For  three  yeai-s  he  remained  with 
his  futhtT  and  limthers,  and  then  became  an  operator  on  his  own 
account.  In  this  he  was  lii;xhly  pn.sjM-ruus,  and  became  one  of 
the  mo.st  nutalilc  li;;urc.s  on  tlic  tl«)ur  of  the  Exdiange.  Finally, 
in  .lannar)',  18<>7,  he  cntcnxl  the  imi)ortaut  house  of  Bell  &  Co., 
an<l  has  ever  since  rei»re.sented  it  in  the  Exchange. 

Apart  from  his  Wall  Street  enterprises,  Mr.  Talcott  has  been 
coMspictjously  idi-ntiticd  with  athletic  .sports,  lie  had  loui,'  been 
iiit.n>ttd  in  base-bail,  and  in  isjh)  Ix-came  actively  interested  in 
the  management  of  the  New  York  team  of  the  National  League. 
On  his  return  from  a  European  trip  in  1892  he  found  tliatorgau- 
iziition  in  a  bad  pliu'ht.  It  was  overwhelmed  with  debts  and 
almost  at  the  point  of  dissolution.  He  went  to  its  rescue,  was 
iiiatle  managing  tlirect..r  with  full  contnd,  and  by  his  good  man- 
agement soon  |)ut  it  on  its  feet  again.  Hy  the  end  of  the  season 
of  1H94  he  had  all  the  debts  piiid  off  and  the  club  on  a  papng 
Viasi.s.  Then  h«'  .sold  out  his  interests  and  retired  from  the  man- 
.•11,'ement. 

Mr.  Talcott  in  a  nienjlxT  of  the  Manhattan,  Democratic,  New 
\  ork  .Athletic,  Atlantic  Yacht,  Colonial,  and  other  clubs.  He 
has  for  years  Iwen  an  active  antl  intluential  member  of  the 
Demot-ratic  party,  but  has  persistently  declined  to  be  a  candi- 
date for  public  ofljce. 

lie  was  marrie<l,  in  1870,  to  Miss  Sam  T.  Roberson,  daughter 
of  W.  H.  HulM'rson  of  this  city.  Their  only  child,  a  .son,  was 
b<.rn  in  l^.'^O  and  died  in  1886. 


ERNST  THALMANN 


THE  ancient  city  of  Mannheim,  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden, 
Clennany,  at  the  junction  of  the  Neckar  with  the  Rhine,  is 
famed  for  its  trade  and  its  industries,  as  well  as  for  its  noble 
ducal  palace  and  stately  churches.  Only  the  little  state  of 
Hesse-Darmstadt  lies  between  it  and  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  so 
that  it  may  be  reckoned  to  be  within  the  "  sphere  of  influence" 
of  that  great  financial  center.  It  is  a  fitting  place  in  which  to 
look  for  captains  of  industry,  merchant  princes,  and  masters  of 
finance. 

It  was  at  Mannheim  that  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  Ernst 
Thahnann,  was  born  in  1851.  He  was  the  son  of  M.  Thalmann, 
one  of  the  foremost  merchants  of  the  city,  and  inherited  a  taste 
and  an  aptitude  for  business  rather  than  for  professional  life. 
There  are  no  better  schools  and  colleges  in  the  world  than  those 
of  Grermany,  whether  for  professional  or  for  industrial  students, 
and  in  these,  at  Mannheim,  Mr.  Thalmann  was  carefully  educated. 

While  yet  a  mere  youth,  in  September,  1868,  he  came  to  the 
United  States,  seeking  here  opportunities  of  business  advance- 
ment more  ample  and  immediate  than  his  native  country  afforded. 
In  New  York  he  foimd  occupation  with  the  financial  firm  of 
Greenbaum  Brothers  &  Co.,  and  there  remained  for  six  years 
with  profit,  gaining  valuable  practical  experience  as  well  as 
pecuiiiary  i-emuneration  for  his  labors.  Then  he  returned  to 
Europe  for  a  year,  in  which  time  he  was  able  to  acquaint  himself 
with  European  conditions  and  methods  in  finance. 

Mr.  Thalmann  finally  returned  to  the  United  States,  and, 
naturally  settling  in  the  financial  capital,  New  York,  established 
in  1876  the  banking  house  of  Limburger  &  Thalmann.  Four 
years  later  the  firm  was  reorganized  with  the  admission  of  Adolf 
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La<l«'nl)urK  to  nu'ml)orshii),  and  its  name  was  changed  to  that  of 
had.nliuru.  Thalnuuin  &  Co.  Tliis  latter  style  has  ever  since 
Imiu  rctaiix'd,  despite  some  further  changes  in  the  composition 
of  the  (inn.  The  fjenenil  partnei-s  of  the  firm  at  the  present 
time  are  Ern.st  Thalmann,  Hichard  Limburger,  Walter  T.  Rosen, 
and  H.  .T.  (Jninn<-.ss.  The  sjMM-ial  partnei-s  are  Hans  von  Bleich- 
rodt-r,  hr.  (icon;  von  Hleichn.di-r.  an<l  Dr.  Paul  Schwalbach. 

TJH'  firm  of  Ladt-nhurg,  Tludmann  6c  Co.  transacts  a  general 
l)anking  and  hrok«Ta*»e  bu.sine.ss  of  great  extent  and  importance, 
its  opi-rationH  In-ing  not  only  national  but  international  and 
world-wid"'.  Its  niting  by  Dun's  Commercial  Agency  is  the 
hii:h«'sl,  *•  AA."  and  its  n-putation  among  its  jmtrons  and  in  the 
tiiiiUKial  world  at  large  amply  sustains  that  ri'cord.  Its  partuci-s 
an-  mendwrH  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  and  are  thus 
•  ■nabled  jM-rsonally  to  eondm-t  any  desired  opemtions  upon  the 
tloorof  that  u^n-at  in.stitution,  liut  the  bulk  of  their  business  is 
banking  nitlu-r  than  sjH-culative  brokerage.  The  oflSces  of  the 
tlnn  w«Tt>  formerly  at  No.  4tj  Wall  Street,  but  are  now  in  the 
gn-at  Hrt»a<l  Kxehange  Building,  where  they  occupy  moiv  than 
half  of  the  third  lloor  and  «lisplay  a  nuigniticence  of  equipment 
and  furnishing  worthy  of  a  gn-at  tinancial  house. 

The  nanjes  of  tin-  s|M'eial  partnei-s  in  this  firm  suggest  an  im- 
jxirtant  Kun»i>«'an  «'onneetion  which  it  has  long  enjoyed.  Since 
lHS\  the  Mnn  <>f  La«lenburg,  Thalmann  &  Co.  has  been  the 
Ameriean  agent  for  the  great  (Jerman  banking  house  of  Bleich- 
r<Mler  &  Co.  of  H.-rlin,  a  h<«us4>  that  ranks  with  the  Hoth.'ichihls 
among  tin-  leaders  antl  rulers  of  KurojH'an  finance,  and  that  has 
playetl  a  historje  jmrt  in  the  monetary  affairs  of  European 
goviTunn'iits. 

In  addition  to  his  partut  r>iii]i  in  his  own  banking  house,  Mr. 
Thalmann  is  .•.■>.<..  .t..,l  as  a  din-ctor  or  otherwise  with  numerous 
other  enterpri  i  he  Invst  <'lass  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

Among  these  may  Ik*  named  the  fi>llowing:  director  of  the  Bir- 
mingham &  Atlantic  Railnwul  Company,  the  Colorado  Fuel  & 
Iron  Company,  the  De  La  Vergne  lu  frigeniting  Machine  Com- 
pany, tlie  Florida  Centnd  cV:  Peninsular  Railroad  Company,  the 
Fninkfort- American  Insurance  Company,  the  Georgia  &  Ala- 
bama Railroad  Company,  the  (tnison  Iron  Works,  the  Magde- 
burg Fire  Insurance  Company  of  New  York,  the  Omaha  Water 
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Company,  the  Richmond  Trust  &  Safe  Deposit  Company,  and 
the  Thuringia- American  Insurance  Company ;  trustee  of  the 
Aachen  &  Munich  Fire  Insurance  Company,  the  Bavarian 
Mortgage  &  Exchange  Bank  of  Munich,  the  Frankfort  Marine 
Accident  &  Plate  Glass  Insurance  Company,  the  Frankfort 
Transport,  Glass  &  Accident  Insurance  Company,  the  Magde- 
burg Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Magdeburg,  the  Mimich  Rein- 
surance Company,  the  Thuringia  Fire  Insm'ance  Company  of 
Erfurt,  and  director  and  vice-president  of  the  Haiti  Telegraph 
&  Cable  Company. 

Mr.  Thalmann  has  sought  and  has  held  no  political  of&ce. 
He  is  a  member  of  various  social  organizations,  including  the 
Liederkranz,  Lawyers',  Midday,  and  Harmonic  clubs  of  New 
York.  He  was  married  at  Cologne,  Germany,  in  1881,  to  Miss 
Anna  Michaelis,  who  has  borne  him  two  sons. 
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JOHN    IIKNHV  TIIIUV 

'1^1  IK  kiii;:<loni  of  H.'lcriuin  was  tlio  native  land  of  tbe  subject 
I  of  ilji.s  ski'tfli,  althou;;li  he  was  born  thi-iv  wbile  Belgium 
was  Htill  u  part  of  tb<-  kin^tloni  of  tbe  Notberlands.  His  ances- 
tors were  prosperous  nml  proniint-nt  members  of  the  community, 
devoutly  ndijfiou.s  and  fervently  patriotic.  His  fatber,  Jobn 
Haptist  Tbirj-.  was  by  occupation  a  dyer,  farmer,  and  general 
iticrcbant.  His  motbcr's  maiden  name  was  Anne  Marie 
I  hissjirt. 

•lobn  Henry  Tbiry  wos  l>oni  at  1/Kglise,  Belgium,  on  Decem- 
ber 'M),  IS'J'J.  He  was  e«bieated  in  the  puldie  scbools  and  tbe 
Nonnol  Scbt>ol,  and  in  184')  was  gniduated  witb  bonor  from 
tbe  latter  institutii>n.  He  tben  began  work  as  a  teacher. 
Within  two  years,  however,  he  relinquished  that  calling,  to 
accept  a  plm-e  in  the  office  of  the  Mini.ster  of  Public  Works. 
He  remained  in  the  employ  of  the  government  until  1859,  and 
then  re.sigiu'd  bis  place  \i<  r.alize  a  dnaiu  of  bis  life  in  coming 
to  the  New  Worbl. 

Being  a  lover  of  books,  and  bim.self  an  accompli.sbed  man  of 
letters,  upon  reaching  New  York  be  engaged  in  tbe  book  busi- 
ness, in  a  small  ston'  at  the  corner  of  Canal  and  Centre  streets, 
which  be  rente.l  for  six  dollars  a  month.  In  a  few  years  be  bad 
one  of  the  large.st  .stores  in  tbe  city,  occupying  tbe  whole  block 
on  Centre  Street  fr«»m  Canal  to  Walker  Street.  After  thirteen 
years  b.'  r««tired  from  tlie  business  and  removed  to  Long  Island 
City,  wbei-e  he  has  since  lived.  Be,ginniug  in  1884,  be  served 
two  tonus  as  School  Commissioner  of  Long  Island  City.  In  that 
(»ffice  he  effected  nuuiy  improvements  in  the  school  system  and 
was  instrumental  in  having  the  .schools  of  Long  Island  City 
placed  under  tbe  care  of  tbe  regents  of  tbe  State  University. 
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Mr.  Thiry  is  entitled  to  grateful  remembrance  as  the  father  and 
founder  of  the  School  Savings  Bank  system  in  America.  He  in- 
troduced it  into  the  Long  Island  City  schools  in  1885.  It  has 
now  spread  to  five  hundred  and  twenty- six  schools  in  ninety- 
seven  cities,  in  iifteen  States,  and  has  resulted  in  the  saving  and 
depositing  of  $1,286,288.58.  This  splendid  work  has  greatly  in- 
culcated thrift  and  business  methods  among  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can children.  At  the  request  of  the  Hon.  W.  T.  Harris,  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education,  Mr.  Thiry,  in  1893,  made  an 
exhibit  of  the  work  and  merits  of  this  system  at  the  Chicago 
World's  Fair,  and  the  Jury  of  Award  granted  him  a  medal  and 
diploma  in  recognition  of  his  distinguished  services. 

Mr.  Thiry  is  vice-president  of  the  Universal  Provident  Insti- 
tution, which  meets  in  Paris  every  five  years,  and  a  member  of 
the  American  Social  Science  Association,  the  Council  of  Super- 
intendents (of  schools)  of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  National 
Educational  Association,  the  Jefferson  Club,  the  National  Chari- 
ties Association,  and  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  and  was  in  1896 
one  of  the  twenty  organizers  of  the  New  York  State  Association 
of  School  Boards. 

He  was  married  in  Belgium,  on  March  24, 1853,  to  Miss  Ernes- 
tine de  Samolanc,  who  bore  him  two  sons,  Raphael  and  Joseph. 
She  died  on  June  16,  1896.  On  February  23,  1898,  he  married 
again,  his  second  wife  being  Miss  Margaret  O'Connor,  who  has 
borne  him  a  son,  John  H.  Thiry,  Jr.,  bom  on  March  17,  1899. 

Mr.  Thiry,  though  now  well  advanced  in  years,  still  retains 
the  vigor  of  youth  in  mind  and  body,  and  a  keen  interest  in  the 
things  that  concern  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-men.  He  actively 
sympathizes  with  aU  movements  for  the  betterment  of  society, 
especially  those  of  an  educational  character,  and  those  pertain- 
ing to  the  cultivation  of  habits  of  thi'ift.  His  fortmie,  though 
not  large,  is  sufficient  to  provide  the  comforts  and  intellectual 
equipments  of  a  most  attractive  home,  and  to  enable  him  fre- 
quently to  exercise  in  a  practical  manner  those  humanitarian 
principles  which  are  at  once  the  delight  and  adornment  of  his  life. 
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.1.  (  AMI'i;i:i.l.  TIlOMl'SON 

^pUK  tj.l«'  of  iiutnii:rnti<.u  iuto  this  country  is  by  no  means 
I  rn«liHl.  an<l  is  by  n<>  means  altogftln'r  to  the  detriment  of 
the  rnite«l  Stat.s.  In  the  youufjer  part  of  the  present  genera- 
tion wo  may  find  n<»t  a  few  who  have  come  hither  from  the  old 
eountry,  and  who  are  aln>ndy  proving  their  high  value  to  the 
hind  of  th<ir  adoption.  TIh'  subject  of  the  pres(^«nt  sketch  is  one 
of  tlie^'  '.'■  I'KkmI  and  tmining  comprising  at  least  three  of  the 
four  di  of  the  rnit«'d  Kingdom. 

Acconiing  to  his  phiee  of  birth,  J.  Camplx-U  Thompson  is  to 
Jh'  d  an  Irishman.     By  ancestrj-  he  is  partly  Irish,  but 

chit  ir.  .^otch;  and  njueh  of  his  early  life  was  spent  and  his 
edui-ation  largely  a<Mjuired  in  Wales.  He  was  Itorn  at  Falcar- 
mgh.  in  the  north  of  Irvdand,  on  .lune  2,  1S72.  His  father  was 
.losi'ph  Thompson,  a  man  of  Scotch-Irish  stock,  a  retired  officer 
of  thf   Hritish  anny.  ami.  umlor  apptiintment  by  the  Court  of 

('h:i -■    •••:•.■  f,,r  Lonl  Kly's  estates  in  Ulster.     His  mother, 

wlf  .'.no  was  Anni«'  Campbell,  was,  as  her  name  indi- 

cjitea,  of  Scotch  origin,  belonging  to  that  famous  Scottish  clan 
of  Campl>oll  of  which  the  Dukos  of  Argj'U,  the  Marquises  of 
Breadalbane,  and  the  t^rls  of  Cawdor  have  been  tlie  foremo.st 
iiK'iuliers.  She  was,  in  her  youth,  famed  throughout  the  north 
of  Ireland  as  the  nu>st  Infant  if  ul  woman  in  all  that  country. 

Such  was  tlu'  jmnMitage  of  J.  Campbell  Thompson.  He  was 
e.ir.fully  oducat«'d.  at  tirst  in  the  Royal  School  at  Llandudno, 
Wal.s.  and  th.ii  in  Trinity  College,  DubHn  University,  Ireland. 
On  Laving  Tr:nity  he  came  to  the  United  States,  and  studied 
law  in  the  New  York  Law  School,  in  New  York  city,  and  there 
wa.s  graduated  in  the  class  of  1893.  He  served  an  apprentice- 
ship in  the  office  of  Edgar  Ketchum,  a  leatling  lawyer  of  New 
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at  Corsica,  Jefferson  County,  Pennsylvania,  on  March  2,  1849,  a 
son,  to  whom  was  given  the  name  of  Robert  Means  Thompson. 
He  was  educated  in  the  local  schools  at  his  native  place,  and  at 
Elder's  Ridge  Academy,  in  Indiana  County,  Pennsylvania.  Then, 
in  1864,  he  received  an  appointment  as  midshipman,  and  was 
ordered  to  the  United  States  Naval  Academy,  at  Annapolis,  for 
instruction,  and  studied  in  that  institution  for  a  term  of  four 
years.  He  was  an  admirable  student,  and  was  graduated-  with 
distinction  in  1868,  standing  tenth  in  a  class  of  eighty.  He  was  at 
once  detailed  to  duty  in  the  navy,  and  saw  his  first  service  in  West 
Indian  waters.  In  1869  he  was  commissioned  an  ensign  and  in 
1870  a  master.  In  1871  he  served  on  the  Wachusett  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  then,  in  October  of  that  year,  resigned  his 
commission. 

Returning  home,  he  decided  to  enter  the  legal  profession,  and, 
after  some  study  in  a  law  office,  was  admitted  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania bar  in  1872.  He  had  not,  however,  all  the  preparation  he 
wanted,  so  he  went  to  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  and  entered 
the  Dane  Law  School  of  Harvard  University.  There  he  pursued 
his  studies  to  good  effect,  and  was  graduated,  in  1874,  with  the 
degree  of  LL.  B. 

Mr.  Thompson  began  legal  work  in  Boston.  For  a  time  he 
was  assistant  reporter  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts, 
and  practised  his  profession  at  the  same  time.  He  became  inter- 
ested in  politics,  and  in  1876,  1877,  and  1878  was  a  member  of 
the  Boston  Common  Council.  Then  he  turned  his  attention  to 
other  business  enterprises,  and  presently  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  them,  and  laid  his  law  books  aside.  His  most  important 
business  work  was  done  as  the  manager  of  the  Orford  Copper 
Company.  This  is  one  of  the  largest  concerns  of  the  kind  in  the 
world,  and  the  chief  producer  of  nickel  in  this  country.  As 
president  of  the  company,  Mr.  Thompson  has  not  only  succeeded 
in  effecting  the  economical  smelting  of  copper  ore  in  large  quan- 
tities, but  has  organized  the  nickel  industry  in  this  country  on  a 
profitable  basis,  producing  that  metal  in  large  quantities,  of  the 
best  quality,  and  at  a  low  price.  The  importance  of  this  enter- 
prise to  the  nation  is  inestimable,  nickel  being  so  largely  used  by 
the  government  for  naval  annor-plate  and  for  other  purposes. 
Through  his  achievements  in  these  lines  Mr.  Thompson  has  won 
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uudispiiti'd  rank  aiut.iii,'  the  foivuio.st  pi-ajetieal  metallur>^sts  in 
llif  L'iiiti'«l  Siatt's.  and  iudt'i-cl  iu  tliu  world. 

Mr.  Thumps* >n  i.s  u  moniher  of  the  Metropolitan  Club  of 
\Va.shin;jton,  U.  C,  and  of  a  number  of  the  best  New  York  clubs, 
umon^  them  beinj,'  the  University,  Players',  Racquet,  Engineers', 
New  York,  United  Service,  New  York  Athletic,  Century  Associa- 
tion, Down-Tuwn  Association,  and  others.  He  has  long  made 
liis  home  in  New  York,  on  East  Fifty-third  Street,  where  he  has 
a  handsome  hou.se.  His  summer  home  is  iu  the  ancient,  quaint, 
l>ut  now  eminently  fashionable  village  of  Southampton,  Long 
Island. 

He  was  married,  in  1873,  to  Mj.ss  Sarah  Gibbs,  a  daughter  of 
William  Channing  Gibbs  of  Newport.  lihode  Island,  a  former 
Governor  of  that  Stati'.  Mrs.  Thompson  is  a  granddaughter  of 
Mary  Channim,'.  who  was  an  aunt  of  the  faintnis  preacher,  Wil- 
liam Kllery  Clianning.  She  is  ahso  a  great-granddaughter  of 
.luhn  Kane  of  Albany,  New  York,  and  in  the  seventh  generation 
of  descent  from  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Ru.^sell  of  South  Hadley, 
Mas.sachu.si'tts,  who  gave  the  n>gicides  (loff  and  \Vhallcy  shel- 
t<r  in  his  home  for  a  number  of  years.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thompson 
have  one  child,  u  daughter,  whet  bears  the  name  of  Sarah  CJibbs 
Thonip.Hou. 

Mr.  Thompson  was  not  the  only  member  of  his  family  iu  the 
present  generation  who  enteii>d  the  military  service  of  the 
nation.  Thn-e  of  his  limthers,  older  than  him.si'lf,  were  sol- 
ditTs  in  the  Federal  Army  in  the  Civil  War.  Tliese  were  John 
.lamie.son  Thorn p.son,  Albert  C.  Thompson,  and  Clarence  Russell 
Thomp.son.  Th.«  last-named  was  kille<l  in  the  gi-eat  battle  of 
Malv.rn  Hill.  The  se«'on«l  was  woumled  in  the  .second  battle 
of  Hull  Kun.  Sini'o  the  war  he  has  lived  in  Ohio,  and  was  for 
thn-e  terms  n  Hepresontntive  in  Congrt>.ss,  and  is  now  United 
States  district  judge  for  the  Southern  District  of  Ohio. 
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MIRABEAU  LAMAR  TOWNS 


FEW  lawyers  in  the  city  or  borough  of  Brooklyn  have  at- 
tained greater  popularity  than  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
who,  as  his  second  name  indicates,  is  of  Southern  origin,  and,  as 
his  fii'st  name  does  not  indicate,  was  educated  chiefly  in  Ger- 
many. Mirabeau  Lamar  -Towns  was  born  in  Russell  County, 
Alabama,  in  1852,  the  scion  of  an  old  American  family.  His 
father  was  a  noted  man  in  those  parts,  and  his  mother  was  a 
daughter  of  another  noted  man,  David  Rose.  The  boy  received 
his  earliest  instruction  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  and  then,  at  the  age 
of  fourteen,  was  sent  to  Berlin,  Germany.  There  he  entered  the 
Frederick  William  Gymnasium,  one  of  the  best  schools  in  that 
city,  presided  over  by  a  brother  of  the  famous  historian  Von 
Ranke.  Thence  he  passed  on  to  Tiibingen  University,  where  he 
was  graduated  a  Doctor  of  Laws.  Finally  he  went  for  a  couple 
of  years  to  Vevey,  Switzerland,  to  study  French  and  Italian. 
By  virtue  of  such  training  he  became  not  only  an  able  lawyer, 
but  a  scholar  of  broad  and  cosmopolitan  cultiu'e. 

Mr.  Towns  had  scarcely  attained  his  majority  when  he  came 
home  to  Georgia  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  found  little 
encouragement  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  m  the  South, 
however.  His  literary  attainments  and  his  proclivities  toward 
wit  and  poetry  were  all  but  wasted  there.  So  he  presently  came 
North,  and  settled  in  Brooklyn.  At  that  time  one  of  the  suc- 
cessful lawyers  of  that  city  was  Ludwig  Semler,  a  German  by 
birth  and  a  Democrat  in  pohtics.  Both  these  circumstances 
commended  him  to  Mr.  Towns  and  commended  Mr.  Towns  to 
him.  They  formed  a  partnership  which  lasted  until  Mr.  Semler 
was  elected  city  controller.  Since  that  time  Mr,  Towns  has 
been  in  practice  alone.     Mr.  Semler's  practice  had  largely  been 
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n  the  police  covirts.  Mr.  Towns  found  that  class  of  work  prof- 
table,  but  he  soon  extended  his  practice  to  the  higher  walks  of 
;he  profession,  until  he  had  an  extensive  practice  in  nearly  all 
lt'l>artni('iits  of  legal  action. 

Ill  politics  Mr.  Towns  is  a  Democrat,  and  he  has  often  been 
ionsi)icu()iis  in  the  affairs  of  that  party.  He  has,  however,  held 
lo  oflic.'  save  that  of  delegate  to  the  Constitutional  Convention 
)f  1894,  in  wliioli  body  he  niado  his  mark  as  a  fearless  and  earnest 
lrbat<-r.  His  laek  of  i)olitical  prifcrmcnt  is  possibly  due  to  the 
idvaiiced  character  of  many  of  his  opinions,  which  are  radical 
iliiiost  to  the  extent  of  socialism.  He  is  a  believer  in  extending 
the  suffrage  to  women,  and  in  the  stricter  regulation  of  the  opera- 
lioiis  of  combined  capital. 

.Mr.  Towns  lias  long  been  knowni  as  the  "  poet-law^'cr.''  This 
ippellation  arose  from  his  facility  for  rlnming,  and  from  his  occa- 
■iionally  illuminating  the  tedium  of  court  proceedings  by  piitting 
xn  argument,  a  brief,  or  an  appeal  into  verse.  This  has  in  no- 
«nse  imjiaireil  the  solid  nierit  t»f  his  legal  work.  He  has  estab- 
lishi'd  a  numl)er  of  important  legal  precedents,  such  as  that  a 
wife  can  .sue  another  woman  and  collect  damages  for  the  aliena- 
tion of  her  Iiusband's  affections.  It  has  fallen  to  his  lot  to 
I'onduct  a  number  of  divorce  cases,  in  which  he  has  been  distin- 
tniished  for  the  chivalry  of  his  manner  and  the  earnestness  of  his 
vindication  of  domestic  integi'ity. 

Mr.  Towns  is  a  member  of  the  Montauk  Club,  the  Royal 
Arcanum,  and  various  other  social  organizations.  He  has  a  fine 
home  on  Eitrhth  Avenue.  Brooklyn,  near  Prospect  Park,  and  is 
;i  familiar  and  welcome  tigmv  in  the  social  life  of  that  borough. 
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THE  name  of  Townsend,  or  Townshend,  as  it  was  formerly 
spelled,  is  a  familiar  one  in  English  and  Scotch  history, 
not  a  few  of  its  bearers  having  risen  to  distinction  in  one  capa- 
city or  another.  It  was  transplanted  to  the  North  American 
colonies  at  an  early  date,  and  thereafter  figured  conspicuously  in 
their  annals.  The  family  settled  at  what  is  now  known  as 
Oyster  Bay,  Long  Island,  about  the  year  16-10,  and  quickly  be- 
came of  more  than  local  note,  its  members  playing  a  creditable 
part  in  many  of  the  affairs  of  the  country  at  large.  In  the  last 
generation  Charles  E.  Townsend  pm-sued  with  eminent  success 
for  more  than  thirty-five  years  the  business  or  profession  of  an 
expert  accountant  in  New  York  city.  In  that  calling  he  was 
intimately  associated  with  many  important  investigations.  He 
married  Miss  Louise  Massa,  a  descendant  of  the  well-known 
Italian  family  of  that  name.  Miss  Massa's  father  came  to  this 
country  in  1820,  and  spent  much  of  his  life  here,  but  was  a  staff- 
officer  of  Garibaldi's  in  that  illustrioits  liberator's  campaigns  for 
the  redemption  of  Italy  from  Boiu'bon  tyranny. 

The  son  of  Charles  E.  and  Louisa  M.  Townsend,  named 
Ferdinand  Charles  Townsend,  was  born  at  the  family's  suburban 
home,  at  Edgewater,  Bergen  County,  New  Jersey,  on  January 
23,  1869.  After  receiving  a  good  primary  education  he  was  sent 
to  the  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  where  he 
pursued  a  valuable  course  of  study.  At  the  age  of  eighteen 
years,  however,  in  the  spring  of  1887,  he  left  school  and  applied 
himself  at  once  to  a  practical  business  career.  His  inclinations 
and  abilities  tended  strongly  toward  the  profession  in  which  his 
father  had  achieved  so  gratifying  a  measure  of  success,  and  ac- 
cordingly he  went  straight  from  the  Polytechnic  to  his  father's 
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offici',  at  No.  31  Nassau  Street,  New  York.  There  he  began  as  a 
clt'rk,  and  filK'tl  that  position  for  several  years,  and  then  rose  to 
l.i'  his  father's  assistant.  Subsequently  he  became  cashier  and 
accountant  in  the  law  office  of  Messrs.  Davies,  Short  &  Tovm- 
seml,  afterwanl  Davies,  Stone  &  Auerbach,  but  finally  returned 
to  his  father's  office  as  his  partner,  remaining  with  him  thus 
until  the  hitter's  death,  which  occiu-red  in  April,  1894. 

Sino  his  father's  death  and  up  to  date  of  July  1,  1000,  Mr. 
Town.si'ud  condui-ted  alnnc  his  liusiness  as  expert  accountant,  at 
lirst  in  the  old  offices  and  then  at  No.  44  Pine  Street,  New  York. 
II.'  has  been  eminently  successful,  and  has  been  engaged  in 
many  important  exanunations  and  accountings.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  tlie  famous  Broadway  and  Seventh  Avenue 
Railroad  «'a.se,  and  the  subsequent  trial  of  the  "Boodle  Alder- 
men"; the  accounting  of  the  estate  of  Edward  Mott  Robinson, 
father  of  Hetty  Green,  which  was  in  litigation  for  many  years; 
tlie  Vermont  Marble  Company,  of  which  the  Hon.  Redfield 
I'roctor  was  President  ;  tlie  reorganizatiim  of  the  Walter  A. 
Wood  Mowing  &  Reaping  Machine  Company,  of  Hoosick  Falls, 
New  York,  and  St.  Paul,  Minnesota ;  the  New  York  Society  for 
tlie  Prevention  of  Cnielty  t(»  Children  ;  and  many  others. 

On  July  1,  1*)00,  Mr.  Townsend  associated  with  himself  Sanmel 
M.  Dix,  Well  known  in  business  circles  in  New  York  and  Chicago, 
under  the  firm-name  of  Town.seud  &  Dix,  at  the  Pine  Street 
ollice.s.  The  finn  are  auditoi's  for  many  large  coiiiorations 
throutrhout  the  I'nited  States,  and  have  made  a  specialty  of  the 
organization  of  accounts  for  the  constituent  companies  of  a  large 
nund)er  of  manufacturing  combinations. 

Mr.  Townsend  is  president  of  the  Young  Men's  Chi-istian 
As.sociation  of  the  Borough  of  Richmond,  of  the  Chfton  Boat 
Club  and  the  Clifton  Tennis  Club  of  Staten  Island;  trustee  and 
treasurer  of  the  S.  R.  Smith  Inlinnary  of  Staten  Island;  and  a 
meml>er  of  the  Staten  Island  Club  and  other  organizations.  In 
1S97  he  received  as  an  accountant  a  certificate  of  C.  P.  A.  from 
the  State  Board  of  Regents  without  examination. 

He  was  maiTied  in  180:?.  in  Brooklyn,  to  Miss  Cara  Lewis 
Gates.  They  have  two  daughters,  Ruth  Maverick  Townsend  and 
Marion  Ra>Vdiam  Townsend.  They  reside  at  No.  GO  Townsend 
Avenue,  CUfton,  Staten  Island. 


ALFRED  GWYNNE  VANDERBILT 

THE  name  of  Vanderbilt  lias,  in  tlie  United  States,  for  four 
generations  been  associated  with  almost  boundless  wealth 
and  business  influence.  It  does  not  stand,  however,  for  wealth 
acquired  by  a  mere  lucky  stroke  of  fortune,  but  rather  for  that 
amassed  by  virtue  of  unflagging  industry  and  judicious  percep- 
tion of  the  fitness  of  means  to  ends.  The  family  has,  in  brief, 
grown  in  wealth  from  generation  to  generation  because  of  its 
identification  with  the  expanding  industrial  and  commercial 
interests  of  the  city,  State,  and  nation. 

As  the  name  indicates,  the  Vanderbilt  family  is  of  Dutch 
origin.  It  was  first  planted  in  the  United  States  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  for  many  years  was  settled  on  Staten 
Island,  where,  indeed,  some  of  its  members  are  still  to  be  found. 
There  the  Vanderbilts  pursued  a  hardy,  laborious,  out-of-doors 
life,  chiefly  as  agriculturists  or  as  seamen.  They  thus  developed 
characteristic  traits  of  thrift  and  industry,  and  fitted  themselves 
for  success  in  the  struggles  of  life.  Such  traits  were  transmitted 
from  one  generation  to  another,  and  remain  strong  and  dominant 
at  the  present  time. 

Three  generations  ago  the  name  Vanderbilt  became  a  con- 
spicuous one  in  the  business  world.  It  was  then  borne  by  Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt,  the  eldest  son  of  an  eldest  son.  He  was  born 
on  Staten  Island  in  1794,  the  son  of  a  farmer,  who  carried  his 
produce  to  the  New  York  market  in  his  own  sail-boat.  He  grew 
up  in  the  same  occupation,  and  excelled  in  all  its  labors.  As  a 
lad  he  was  athletic  and  daring,  both  as  a  horseman  and  as  the 
master  of  a  boat.  At  eighteen  years  old  he  was  well  established 
in  lousiness  for  himself,  owning  his  own  boat.  A  year  later  he 
mari'ied  his  cousin,  Sophia  Johnson,  and  then  began  to  tm-n  his 
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attt'ution  more  to  eoiumerce  than  to  agriculture.  He  became 
captain  of  a  stoaiuhuat  plying  between  New  York  and  New 
Brunswick,  Now  Jersey,  and  ultimately  became  tbe  head  of  a 
considerable  coasting  tratle.  with  headquarters  at  New  Bruns- 
wick. He  removed  to  the  latter  place  and  there  opened  a  hotel. 
By  the  time  he  was  a  little  past  fifty  years  old  he  was  a  wealthy 
.•<teamshii>-<)wner,  and  in  18r)3  lie  went  to  Em-ope  with  his  family 
in  the  sliip  Xiirtli  Star,  which  he  had  built  for  the  pui-po.se. 
Next  he  ]»uilt  the  tirst  railroad  on  Staten  Island,  and  began  other 
raih-oad  enterprises.  In  ISGO  he  Ixmght  the  stock  of  the  New 
N'mk  and  Hai-lem  Kaih-oad  at  six  (jr  seven  dollars  a  share,  made 
iiiniseU"  presiilent  uf  tlie  mad,  greatly  improved  it,  and  by  1864 
had  the  stock  worth  two  hundred  and  eighty-tive  dollars  a  share. 
I  |c  was  not  a  iiiero  speculator,  and  was  certainly  the  very  opj^o- 
nitii  of  the  "ruih-oad  wrecker"  then  as  since  too  conspicuous  in 
the  l)nsiness  world.  He  was  a  railroad  builder,  who  took  pos- 
.sessiun  of  a  wt>ak,  dila|)idated  concern,  reorganized  and  rebuilt 
it,  infused  new  lif«'  into  it,  connected  it  with  other  roads  so  as 
to  fonii  an  important  trunk  line,  and  .so  made  it  incomparably 
moi-e  prolitable  to  its  owners  and  more  ser\ieeable  to  the  public 
than  ever  before.  Sui'h  was  the  work  which  ConniKjdore  Van- 
dciliilt  did  on  the  New  York  and  Harlem  Railroad,  making  it 
the  jtrime  link  in  the  destined  chain  which  now  stretches  acro.ss 
tlie  c«)ntinent.  The  Harlem  liailroad  was  thus  the  fotmdation 
of  tlie  great  N'andcrbilt  railroad  sy.sttMii  and  its  colossal  for- 
tune. The  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  roads  were 
soon  con.solidated.  and  tlie  whole  .sy.stem  passed  into  the  con- 
trol of  (.'ommo(h>re  Vanderbilt.  During  the  Civil  War  he 
rendered  great  services,  with  sti'amships,  etc.,  to  the  national 
government.  For  many  yeai-s  he  was  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous and  fon-eful  figures  in  the  bu.shie.ss  and  financial  world, 
exerting  a  dominant  influence  in  Wall  Street,  and  being  a  con- 
testant in  .some  of  the  most  uotewoi-thy  financial  battles  ever 
waged  in  that  famous  scene  of  business  stiife.  At  the  time 
of  his  death,  in  1ST7,  he  was  one  of  the  richest  men  in  America. 
His  fortune  was  estimated  at  one  hundred  milUons  of  dollars, 
chiefly  in  railroad  jiropei-ties, 

Cornelius  Yanderbilt  was  succeeded  as  head  of  the  family 
and  of  the  gi-oat  railroad  interests  by  his  sou,  Wilham  H.  Van- 
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derbilt.  The  latter  was  boi*n  in  the  New  Brunswick  hotel,  and 
was  educated  in  the  Columbia  Grammar  School  in  New  York. 
He  worked  for  a  time  in  a  ship-chandler's  shop,  and  was  also  a 
bank  clerk  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  year.  At  twenty 
years  old  he  married  Miss  Kissam,  and  soon  after  settled  on  a 
farm  on  Staten  Island.  In  that  pursuit  he  prospered,  and 
eventually  owned  a  farm  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  which 
yielded  him  an  annual  profit  of  twelve  thousand  dollars.  After 
the  trip  to  Euro]3e  with  his  father  on  the  ship  Nortli  Star,  he 
became  interested  in  his  father's  railroad  ventures.  In  time  he 
became  president  of  the  Staten  Island  Raih'oad.  Then,  in  1865, 
he  was  made  vice-president  of  the  Hudson  River  Railroad,  and 
later  held  the  same  place  over  the  consolidated  Hudson  River  and 
New  York  Central  roads.  William  H.  Vanderbilt  inherited  the 
bulk  of  his  father's  enormous  fortune  and  his  place  at  the 
head  of  the  great  Vanderbilt  railway  system.  From  that  time 
forward  his  history  was  the  history  of  American  railroad  enter- 
prise. He  gained  possession  of  the  Canada  Southern  Raih'oad 
and  various  other  lines,  and  greatly  extended  the  system  and,  con- 
sequently, his  own  fortune  and  influence.  He  was  also  con- 
spicuous as  a  patron  of  art  and  architecture,  and  as  a  lover  and 
driver  of  fine  horses,  himself  owning  a  number  of  the  best  har- 
ness horses  ever  seen  on  the  American  continent.  About  1881, 
realizing  the  uncertainties  of  life,  he  began  transferring  the  active 
direction  of  his  vast  interests  to  his  two  sons,  Cornelius  and 
William  Kissam  Vander])ilt.  In  May,  1883,  he  surrendered  the 
presidencies  of  all  the  roads  with  which  he  had  been  identified, 
and  went  to  Europe  for  rest.     He  died  in  December,  1885. 

The  chief  successor  of  Wilham  H.  Vanderbilt  in  the  direction 
of  the  Vanderbilt  railroad  system  was  his  eldest  son,  Cornelius, 
though  the  second  son,  William  Kissam  Vanderbilt,  was  also 
prominently  associated  with  him.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  was 
bom  at  New  Dorp,  Staten  Island,  on  November  27, 1843,  and  at 
an  early  age  became  a  clerk  in  the  Shoe  and  Leather  Bank  in 
New  York.  Thence  he  went  into  the  employ  of  the  banking 
house  of  Kissam  Brothers  of  New  York.  Before  quite  attain- 
ing his  majority,  however,  he  followed  his  father  into  the  great 
railroad  business  which  his  gi-andfather  had  founded,  and  most 
fittingly  began  his  railroad  work  on  the  very  road  in  which  his 
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;,mm<lfathor  had  first  l.ocomo  interested,  and  which  was,  as 
ain-ady  stato<l,  the  foundation  of  the  Vanderbilt  family  fortune 
and  tlu'  Vandt-rbilt  raih-oad  system.  He  was  first  made  assis- 
tant troasun-r  of  the  New  York  and  Harlem  Railroad.  Later 
he  became  vice-president  of  that  road  and  first  Wee-president 
.f  the  New  York  Central  and  Hud.son  River  Railroad.  As 
above  stated,  he  became  in  1885  the  head  of  the  whole 
\'anderbilt  system,  althou>:h  the  nominal  presidency  was  held 
by  anotht-r.  Mr.  Vanderbilt  marricMl  Miss  Alice  CT\\'ynne,  the 
dau^'btrr  of  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
lie  was  a  notably  munificent  j)atron  of  art  and  letters,  and  of  in- 
Mumi-rablf  Itrnt-volent  cntcrpn.st-s.  His  gifts  to  churches,  col- 
l.-gcs,  hospitals,  etc.,  aggn-gatt-d  millions  of  dollars.  In  New 
York  city  and  at  Newport  he  pos.s«'s.sed  two  of  the  finest  man- 
-ioHH  in  the  world.  His  death  occun-ed  suddenly  in  September, 
is«»0,  and  by  his  will  his  .son,  Alfred  GwATine  Vanderbilt,  became 
tin-  chief  inheritor  of  his  fortune. 

AlfrtMl  ( I  Wynne  Vaiidcrliilt  was  bom  in  New  York  on  October 
'20,  1K77.  and  n'ceived  his  early  education  in  private  schools  and 
fniiii  tutors.  In  IH!)')  he  entered  Yale  University  and  piu'sued 
the  ifgular  course  there.  He  ranked  as  a  good  student,  ajid  his 
atTable  manner  and  cumpanioi)al)le  ways  luade  him  one  of  the 
most  popidar  men  in  bis  ela.ss.  He  did  not  participate  much  in 
athletics  at  college,  but  during  vacations  at  his  father's  home  at 
Newport  be  became  an  exp«'rt  boatman.  In  1899  he  was  gradu- 
ated at  Yal««  with  creditable  stau<ling  in  his  cla.s.s  and  a  few 
weeks  later  .set  otT  upon  a  trip  anaind  the  world.  He  selected  a 
congenial  company  of  friends  for  his  travehng  companions,  and 
made  a  mo.st  auspicious  start  on  his  journey.  On  reaching 
•Japan,  however,  he  received  news  of  his  father's  .sudden  death, 
and,  in  consecpience,  cain-eled  for  the  time  the  remainder  of  Ms 
tniveling  plan.s,  and  hurried  home.  On  Februar\-  '.i,  1900,  how- 
ever, ho  set  out  again  on  his  travels,  and  completed  his  tour 
around  the  world  as  originally  planned,  his  companions  having 
waited  for  bim  at  the  other  side  of  the  world. 

On  his  return  from  his  travels  in  1900,  Mr.  Vanderbilt  settled 
down  to  learn  the  business  ■nntli  which  his  family  had  been  so 
long  identified.  Although  pos.sessing  a  fortune  of  many  millions 
of  dollars,  and  thus  able,  had  he  so  desired,  to  indulge  in  a  life  of 
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luxurious  idleness,  with  freedom  from  all  work  and  responsi- 
bility, he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  a  clerk  in  the  treasurer's 
office  at  the  Grrand  Central  Station  in  New  York,  and  worked  as 
dihgently  as  though  he  were  dependent  upon  his  salary  for  a  liv- 
ing. "  I  do  it,"  he  has  been  quoted  as  sa^ying,  "because  I  like  to. 
My  father  and  grandfather  personally  managed,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, the  property  which  was  left  to  them.  It  is  my  ambition  to 
do  the  same.  I  cannot  begin  at  the  top  and  really  master  a 
business.     That  is  why  I  begin  at  the  bottom." 

In  the  spring  of  1900  it  was  announced  that  Mr.  Vanderbilt 
was  engaged  to  marry  Miss  Elsie  French,  the  second  daughter 
of  the  late  Francis  Ormond  French  of  New  York,  the  young 
people  having  been  close  friends  since  their  early  childhood. 
Miss  French  was  descended  from  an  old  New  England  family, 
which  settled  at  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  in  1636,  and  which 
furnished  more  than  one  noble  patriot  in  colonial  and  Revolu- 
tionary times.  Mr.  Vanderbilt  and  Miss  French  were  married 
in  the  Zabriskie  Memorial  Church  of  St.  John  the  EvangeUst,  at 
Newport,  on  January  14,  1901. 
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JUDGING  from  the  uame,  which  we  shall  find  is  no  mis- 
nomer, ilunry  Sayre  Van  Duzer  should  be  an  excellent 
ripn'S«'ntative  of  New  York  State  and  city.  The  family  name  * 
!javor«  unmistiikably  of  that  sturdy  Holland  Dutch  stock  which 
first  foundi'd  a  ct)lony  here,  as  New  Amsterdam  and  New  Hol- 
land, wliile  the  middle  name  is  indicative  of  Enghsh  origin. 
These  indications  are  correet.  Mr.  Van  Duzer's  paternal  ances- 
tors caiiif  to  this  country  from  Holland  in  the  latter  part  of 
tlif  .scviMitfcnth  century,  and  settled  in  New  York  State  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Hudson  River.  His  great-gi'eat- 
L,'randfather  wa.s  I.saac  Van  Duzer,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
energetic  .settlers  of  Orange  County.  He  was  a  stm'dy 
Knickerh<H'k(>r,  with  all  the  industry,  thrift,  and  shrewdness  of 
hi>  nice,  and  he  .s«.>on  ac«'umulated  what  was  for  those  .simple  and 
unpffteulious  days  a  considerable  fortune.  Isaac  Van  Duzer's 
son,  Christ«)plier  Van  Dijzer,  lived  an<l  died  on  the  old  homestead 
in  Oninge  ('«iunty.  Tlie  next  genenition,  however,  consisting  of 
Christopher's  <'hiIdnMi,  removed  to  New  York  city.  One  of 
Christopher  Van  Duzer's  .sons,  Selah  Van  Duzer,  became  a  lead- 
ing l)anker  in  New  York  city,  and  gave  the  family  name  an 
enviable  repiitation  for  integrity  and  ability  in  the  higher  walks 
of  liusiness  life.  He  was  for  .some  years  president  of  the 
National  Kxchauge  Dank  of  New  York.  His  .son,  Selah  Reeve 
Van  Duzer,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  pursued  an 
eijually  honorable  and  succe.s.sful  career  in  New  York  as  a  whole- 
.s;ile  druggist. 

Mr.  \'an  Duzer's  maternal  ancestoi-s,  the  SajTes,  came  from 
England.  The  first  of  them  on  these  shores  was  Job  Sayre,  who 
came  over  in  IWO  and  settled  at  Lynn,  Massachusetts.  Later 
he  removed  to  Long  Island.     Membei-s  of  a  subsequent  genera- 
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tion  removed  from  Long  Island  to  Orange  County,  New  York, 
and  there  became  associated  with  the  Van  Duzers,  and  also  inter- 
married with  one  of  the  pioneer  famihes  of  Chemung  County. 
In  the  last  generation  Catherine  Mathews  Sayre  became  the  wife 
of  Selah  Reeve  Van  Duzer,  and  to  them  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  born,  in   New  York   city,  on   February   26,   1853. 

Henry  Sayre  Van  Duzer  began  his  studies  at  a  grammar 
school  in  Thirteenth  Street,  New  York.  He  spent  three  years, 
from  1868  to  1871,  at  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Massachusetts, 
where  he  was  prepared  for  college.  He  entered  Harvard  in  1871, 
and  was  gi'aduated  in  1875  with  the  degree  of  A.  B.  He  passed 
directly  to  the  Columbia  College  Law  School,  where  he  spent 
two  years  and  received  his  LL.  B.  His  school  and  college  record 
throughout  is  one  of  which  he  may  justly  be  proud.  Not  a  day 
of  his  ten  years'  course  was  wasted,  and  the  rapidity  with  which 
he  advanced  is  abundant  evidence  of  a  well-balanced,  well-con- 
trolled mind,  and  an  intellect  above  the  average  in  strength  and 
development. 

Mr.  Van  Duzer  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  State  of  New 
York  at  Poughkeepsie,  in  May,  1877.  He  began  the  practice  of 
his  profession  as  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  Prichard,  Choate  & 
Smith.  He  remained  with  them  until  1879,  when  he  opened  an 
office  of  his  own  at  No.  120  Broadway.  Three  years  later  he 
formed  a  partnership  with  Thomas  Fenton  Taylor,  under  the 
fii'm-name  of  Van  Duzer  and  Taylor.  An  extensive  real-estate 
and  corporation  practice  has  been  built  up,  and  much  important 
htigation  has  passed  through  their  hands. 

Mr.  Van  Duzer  has  always  been  a  stanch  Repubhcan,  but  has 
not  been  ambitious  of  political  honors.  He  is  a  constant  student 
and  a  devotee  of  his  profession,  and  gives  his  best  energies  to  it. 

He  takes  great  interest  in  Harvard  College  affairs,  especially 
in  the  direction  of  athletics.  Amateur  sports  of  all  kinds  find  in 
him  an  ardent  sympathizer  and  patron.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Union,  the  Metropolitan,  the  Harvard,  and  the  University  Athletic 
clubs,  the  Holland  Society,  the  St.  Nicholas  Society,  and  the  New 
York  State  Bar  Association.  From  October,  1889,  to  January, 
1898,  he  was  judge-advocate  of  the  First  Brigade  of  the  National 
Guard  of  New  York,  on  the  staff  of  General  Louis  Fitzgerald, 

Mr.  Van  Duzer  is  unmarried. 


M.^  #/^ 
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SALLM    IK  (WE  WALES 

SALEM  HOWK  WALES  is  a  sou  of  OUver  Wales,  a  woolen 
iiiamilactimT  of  .Massiu-hust-tts,  and  a  descendant  of  Na- 
thaniel Walrs,  who  eanic  ovi-r  with  Richard  Mather  in  1635. 
ill-  was  born  at  WaK-s,  Massiichusetts,  on  October  4,  1825,  and 
attended  the  schoob*  of  that  place.  Thence  he  went  to  Attica, 
New  York,  and  pursued  a  coui-se  in  the  academy  there.  He 
came  to  Nf  w  York  rity  in  1H4().  aud  found  euijiloNnnent  for  two 
years  in  a  nuTcautile  liou.so.  Tht-n  hi-  becauie  as.suciated  with 
Orson  I).  Munn  and  Alfred  E.  Beach,  publishers  of  the  "Scien- 
tific American,"  and  for  lu-arly  twenty-four  yeai^s  was  managing 
editor  of  that  jM-riiMliral.  While  he  wa-s  thus  engaged  he  was, 
in  1H55.  ap|Miint«>d  by  (Jovcnior  Seymour  a  commissioner  from 
New  Ytirk  to  the  Paris  L'niversiil  Exposition.  He  spent  several 
months  in  Paris,  an«l  contributed  a  series  of  letters  on  the  Expo- 
sition to  the  "Hoientitic  .^Vinericau."  Again,  in  1867,  he  went 
abroad  for  nioi>>  than  a  year,  and  wrote  many  letters. 

Mr.  Wales  early  i<lentitied  hims»'lf  with  the  Kepubhcan  party. 
During  the  Civil  War  he  wa.s  a  conspicuous  supporter  of  the 
Federal  Govenunent,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  United  States  Chri.stian  Commis.sion.  He  was  a 
delegate  t«>  the  National  Hepublican  conventions  of  1872  and 
I87(i.  and  was  a  Pn-sidential  elector  in  1872.  Mayor  Havemeyer 
appointed  him  a  memlwr  of  the  Board  of  Park  Commissioners 
of  New  York  city  in  1873.  and  he  became  president  of  the 
board.  The  next  year  he  was  the  Republicau  candidate  for  the 
Mayomlty  of  New  Y'ork,  but  was  unsuccessful,  the  city  going 
strongly  i)emocratic.  Later,  in  1874,  acting  Mayor  Vance  ap- 
pointed' him  to  fill  the  vacancy  as  Commissioner  of  Docks,  and 
he  was  chosen  president  of  that  board  and  served  for  two  years. 
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Again,  from  1880  to  1885,  he  was  a  Park  Commissioner,  and  for 
a  part  of  the  time  was  president  of  the  board.  Grovernor  Dix 
ajjpoiuted  Mm  a  trustee  of  the  State  Insane  Asylum  at  Middle- 
town,  New  York.  The  Supreme  Court  made  him  a  commis- 
sioner to  determine  the  amount  of  damage  done  to  abutting 
property  by  the  elevated  railroads  in  New  York  city,  and  in 
1895  Mayor  Strong  appointed  him  a  commissioner  to  supervise 
the  construction  of  the  new  East  River  Bridge,  of  which  latter 
board  he  was  chosen  vice-president.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Hahnemann  Hospital  and  of  the  Homeopathic  Medical 
College,  and  has  been  president  of  the  boards  of  both.  He  is  a 
director  of  the  National  Bank  of  North  America  and  of  the  Han- 
over Insurance  Company,  and  is  connected  with  various  other 
companies. 

Mr.  Wales  was  one  of  the  early  members  of  the  Union  League 
Club  of  New  York.  For  several  years  he  was  its  vice-president, 
and  for  many  years  he  was  chairman  of  its  executive  and  finance 
committees.  He  had  principal  charge  of  the  construction  of  the 
present  club-house.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Metro- 
pohtan  Museum  of  Art,  and  is  now  a  trustee  of  it  and  member 
of  the  executive  committee.  He  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natiu-al  History,  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  of  the  New  York  Botanical  Society, 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  of  the  Society  for  the  Pres- 
ervation of  Historic  Places  and  Objects,  of  the  Charity  Organi- 
zation Society,  and  of  the  Century  Association  of  New  York. 
At  Southampton,  Long  Island,  where  he  makes  his  summer 
home,  he  is  a  director  of  the  Southampton  Bank  and  of  the 
Southampton  Water  Works,  a  trustee  of  St.  Andi*ew's  Dune 
Chui'ch  and  of  the  Rogers  Memorial  Library,  and  a  member  of 
the  Meadow  and  Shinneeock  Hills  Grolf  clubs. 

He  was  married  in  1851  to  Miss  Frances  E.  Johnson  of  Bridge- 
port, Connecticut,  and  they  have  two  children:  Clara,  wife  of 
the  Hon.  Elihu  Root,  and  Edward  Howe  Wales,  a  former  mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 


Jam.     ^t^ 
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I  UA  I)E  KOKKST  WAHKKN,  who  for  nearly  half  a  century 
1  Iiu8  bot-n  un  uotivf  and  prominent  lopil  i)ractitiouer  in  the 
•  •ity  of  NfW  York,  conu-s  of  N\>\v  En^laml  ancestry,  his  paternal 
fon-fathers  havinp  I.«'.n  Sfttlcd  at  Koxlmry,  Massachusetts,  in 
tlif  early  part  of  tin-  «ij;ht»-cnth  ccnturj.  Ilis  father,  the  Rev. 
Im  Dr  Fon-st  Wiim-n,  wn«  a  clerfrynjan  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
■  •opul  Church,  and  as  such  was  well  knctwn  throuj^hoiit  New 
Vork  State,  where  most  of  his  life  was  spent.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Warren  marrie«l  Mis.x  EH/ji  Caldwell,  and  to  them  the  suhject 
of  this  sketch  was  lM»rn  at  Alhanv,  New  York,  on  December  31, 
1H,U. 

In  his  boyho^MJ  Mr.  Warn-n  attended  the  public  schools  of 
Alltany,  and  thfiu-e  proceeded  to  the  well-known  seminary  at 
Cazenovia,  New  York,  wheit-  he  pursned  a  hi>;h  and  thorou^di 
academic  cour8t»  of  stmly.  Hetwwn  the  ages  of  .seventeen  and 
twenty  he  was  lK>th  stndent  and  teacher.  He  was  the  teacher 
of  a  publie  .seh(K>I,  and  at  tlie  .sjjme  time  devoted  a  portion  of  his 
tinu>  to  the  study  of  law.  Ilis  leijal  studies  were  completed 
under  th»>  al)le  din-ction  of  the  Hon.  Honitio  Bullard  A.  Cort- 
land of  C«>rtlaml  County,  New  York,  and  in  September,  1852,  he 
was  admitted  to  pnietice  at  the  bar, 

Mr.  Warnn  at  once  made  his  way  to  New  York  city,  and 
then-  entered  upon  the  pra<'tice  of  liis  profession  in  the  fall  of 
1S."):{,  bein^'  at  the  time  scarcely  twenty-one  years  of  age  For 
two  years  he  was  associated  in  practice  with  Edward  Saudford; 
btU  Mr.  Sandford  died  in  isr>4,  and  thereiifter  he  remained  alone 
in  his  piaetiee  for  .seven  years,  in  which  time  he  built  up  a  large 
.111. 1  i>r..titable  patroiiaire.  In  1861  he  foniied  a  professional 
partnership  with  \Yilliam  Z.  Lamed,  under  tbe  style  of  Larned 
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&  Warren,  which  continued  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. In  1897  he  organized  the  firm  of  Warren,  Boothby  & 
Warren,  of  which  he  is  the  senior  partner.  The  other  members 
are  his  brother,  Lyman  E.  Warren,  and  John  W.  Boothby. 

During  the  course  of  his  professional  career  of  nearly  half  a 
centuiy  Mr.  Warren  has  been  engaged  in  a  great  variety  of 
cases,  and  has  enjoyed  an  enviable  rank  as  a  general  practitioner. 
He  has  paid  some  special  attention  to  real-estate  litigation  and 
procedure,  and  has  become  interested  in  real-estate  affairs  gen- 
erally, and  for  the  past  twenty  years  largely  a  corporation  practi- 
tioner. For  many  years  he  was  a  director  of  the  Real  Estate 
Exchange  of  New  York.  He  is,  of  course,  well  known  among 
business  men  of  various  callings,  and  to  the  citizens  of  New  York 
at  large.  His  character  and  pleasing  disposition  have  mad'e  him 
much  esteemed  by  all  his  friends  and  acquaintances,  both  in  and 
out  of  his  profession.  Advancing  years  have  not  diminished  his 
sympathy  with  youth,  and  he  has  in  many  instances  taken  an 
earnest  and  beneficent  interest  in  the  welfare  of  young  lawyers. 

Mr.  Warren  is  a  member  of  various  organizations,  prominent 
among  which  are  the  Manhattan  and  Lawyers'  clubs.  He  has 
always  taken  a  citizen's  due  interest  in  the  affairs  of  city.  State, 
and  nation,  but  has  neither  held  nor  sought  public  office. 
While  nearing  the  age  of  threescore  years  and  ten,  he  wears  his 
age  and  its  honorable  achievements  Ughtly,  and  seems  to  be  just 
in  the  prime  of  his  physical  and  intellectual  activities. 


af^   .  C^    r        ^A^^^VU-t-.*^ 
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'■pUK  business  ami  pitiffssional  motroiiolis  of  the  State  and 
I.  nation  ^'atln-rs  to  itself  from  all  parts  of  the  land,  as  well  as 
it  si'uds  uu-n  out  t«)  all  parts.  Thf  ninks  of  its  army  of  men  of 
aflfaii"s  an>  thronj;»'d  with  those  who  wen*  horn  and  who  spent 
tJH'  early  yt>ars  of  thi-ir  lives  in  the  eountry  or  in  other  cities, 
and  who  in  tinjt>  found  that  "all  roads  k-ad  to  Rome,"  or  at 
least  that  the  most  promisiiii:  paths  to  success  lead  often  to  the 
ihirf  city  of  thf  Western  worhi. 

Lyman  Ethly  Warren,  one  of  the  most  successful  lawyers  of 
New  York  city,  is  one  of  these,  heinj^  a  native  of  the  central 
part  of  New  York  State.  His  father,  the  Rev.  Ira  D.  Wan-en, 
was  of  Puritan  aneestry,  his  ancestors  havinj;  been  settled  at 
Itoxhury.  Massaehuxtts,  before  1740.  The  Kev.  Mr.  Wan-en 
was  a  clenrj-man  of  the  Methotlist  Episcopal  Church,  and  as 
such  was  well  known  throu;;hout  New  York  State,  and  he  mar- 
ried Mi.ss  Klizii  Caldwell,  a  membiT  of  a  New  York  State  family. 
Tlieir  son  was  Uiru  in  Cortlantl  County,  New  York,  on  Septem- 
lH>r  4,  1S47.  He  attended  the  public  schools  and  academies  at 
Cortland,  New  York,  ami  Montro.se,  Pennsylvania,  and  thus 
reoeivod  n  goo<l  academic  education. 

On  approachint:  years  of  manhood  Mr.  WaiTcn  entered  iipon 
the  study  of  law  in  the  oiVice  of  the  Hon.  Horatio  Ballard,  for- 
merly Si'en'tan-  of  State  of  New  York  State.  He  made  rapid 
and  substantial  pro^n*<^>ss,  and  in  1SG6  was  admitted  to  practice 
at  tile  bar. 

Mr.  Wan-en  bei;an  his  legal  practice  in  conjimction  with  liis 
brother  William  H.  WaiTcn  at  Cortland,  New  York,  and  from 
the  first  enjoyed  a  gratifyinj?  de^-ee  of  success.  Later  he  es- 
tablished himself   in  practice  at  Ithaca,  New  York,  and  thence 
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removed  to  Auburn,  where  he  had  a  lucrative  practice,  in  part- 
nership with  the  Hon.  WiUiam  B.  Woodin,  ex-State  Senator. 

Twenty  years  of  legal  work  in  these  cities  ripened  Mr.  Warren's 
powers  and  established  his  rank  in  the  profession.  Then,  in 
1888,  he  removed  to  New  York  city,  where  he  has  since  pros- 
pered highly  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Warren,  Boothljy  & 
Warren,  of  which  the  senior  member  is  his  elder  brother,  Ira 
De  Forest  Warren. 

It  has  fallen  to  Mr.  Warren's  lot  to  serve  as  counsel  in  a 
number  of  particularly  important  cases.  Thus  he  was  counsel 
for  the  estate  of  Ezra  Cornell,  the  pioneer  of  telegraph-building 
and  founder  of  Cornell  University  at  Ithaca,  New  York.  He 
has  also  had  as  his  cUent  the  Lee  Arms  Company,  and  in 
defense  of  its  patent  rights  has  visited  all  the  important  coun- 
tries of  Europe  and  engaged  in  litigation  or  negotiations  there. 
He  has  been  special  counsel  for  and  a  director  of  the  Fisheries 
Company ;  of  the  W.  W.  Brauer  Company  in  the  cattle  export 
trade;  of  the  Brauer  Steamship  Company;  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Lee  Arms  Company;  of  the  British  Magazine  Kifle 
Company;  of  the  Hanover  Steamship  Company  of  London; 
of  the  Henrico  Steamship  Company  of  London,  and  various 
other  corporations. 
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NELSON  .1.   W  \  rKKHniY 

''I'^ilK  ciiiinont  Hon  of  an  'luim-nt  I'atlur  is  tin-  subject  of  this 
1  .sk<'t«-h.  Thf  niiiuo  of  Ntlsuu  ,1.  Wutcrbury  has  for  more 
than  u  hnlf-oentury  htn-n  an  honored  one  in  the  lejjal  profession 
of  the  eity  an<l  State  of  Now  York.  It  was  l)onie  in  the  hxst 
jjenenitioii  hy  .luii^e  Nelson  .1.  Waterlmry,  son  of  Colonel  Jona- 
than Wa*   ■' a  prominent  eiti/fii  of  New  York,  ami  Eliza- 

Wfth  .Iar%  'Tliiiry,  the  latter  a  ilau;jjhtfr  of  Elijah  .hirvis  (a 

nephew  of  lii>lu>p  .Far\'i.H)  and  lielsey  Chapman  .Tarvis,  a  daufjh- 
ter  of  Dr.  Chapman,  a  leading  physician  and  citizen  of  Norwalk, 
Conm-etii-ut.  .ludu'i'  Wat^rhnry  lunl  the  unitjue  experience  of 
}„.;,,.,  ..-...(inted  to  the  judicial  IkmuIj  only  a  few  days  after  his 
ad  .to  the  Iwir.     He  made,  despite  his  youth,  an  admi- 

n»hl.-  judgf,  nnd  aftenvanl  had  a  long  and  brilliant  career  as 
A.H.sistant  postmaster  of  New  York,  as  Di.strict  Attorney  of  New 
York,  as  a  nicinU-r  of  the  Ii«»ar<l  of  Education,  as  .Tudge-Advo- 

ea*-   *; ral  of    the  National   (tuard  of   New  York,  as  a  legal 

pi  ,.«r,  and  as  a  jxilitical  leader.     He  died  in  1894.     His 

wife  WHS  formerly  a  Miss  Ctihson  of  Boston,  whose  mother  was 
of  the  Coolidge  family.  Of  their  four  children  the  youngest, 
and  the  only  son,  is  NeUm  .1.  \Yaterbury,  the  second  of  the  name. 
He  was  iMini  in  New  York  city  on  January  11,  1859,  and  was 
carefully  e.lucate<l  with  a  new  to  his  entering  the  profession 
which  liis  father  .so  much  adorned.  He  attended  the  then  well- 
kn«»wn  Charlier  In.stitute  and  the  Anthony  Grammar  School, 
at  which  latter  he  was  pn-i»anHl  to  enter  college.  He  was 
matriculatf'd  at  Cidumbia  College  in  1876.  pursued  the  regular 
ncademie  eours«\  and  was  graduated  with  the  degree  of  A.  B.  in 
1880.  Thereui»<Mi  he  was  enrolled  in  the  Law  Department  of 
Columbia,  ami  was  graduated  therefrom  in  1882. 
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Mr.  Waterbury  was  admitted  to  practice  at  the  bar  of  New 
York  in  the  year  of  his  graduation  from  the  law  school,  and 
shortly  afterward  became  associated  with  his  father  in  profes- 
sional work,  under  the  firm-name  of  N.  J.  &  N.  J.  Waterbury, 
Jr.  This  connection  was  maintained  until  the  death  of  the 
elder  Waterbury,  in  1894.  Since  that  time  Mr.  Waterbury  has 
pursued  his  practice  alone,  with  gratifying  success. 

His  practice  is  a  general  one  in  matters  relating  to  municipal 
administration,  with  especial  attention  to  public  condemnation 
proceedings.  In  the  latter  department  of  practice  he  conducted 
proceedings,  on  behalf  of  the  city  of  New  York,  to  condemn  the 
right  of  way  for  the  new  Croton  Aqueduct  from  Yonkers  to  the 
terminus  in  New  York.  Claims  against  the  city  aggregating 
more  than  two  milhon  dollars  were  filed  and  contested,  but  he 
successfully  defended  the  city  against  them  all.  He  was  also 
the  city's  legal  representative  in  its  litigation  to  acquire  water 
rights  in  the  Bronx  River.  His  municipal  practice  has  not 
always,  however,  been  in  behalf  of  the  city.  On  the  contrary, 
he  has  had  wide  experience  and  marked  success  in  prosecuting 
claims  on  behalf  of  property-owners  against  the  city. 

Years  ago  Mr.  Waterbury  was  quick  to  appreciate  the  grow- 
ing importance  of  business  and  industrial  corporations,  and  the 
increasing  extent  of  their  legal  interests.  Accordingly  he  began 
to  pay  especial  attention  to  that  branch  of  practice,  and  has  thus 
for  some  years  been  prominently  concerned  with  the  affairs 
of  various  large  industrial  corporations  and  consolidations. 

Following  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father,  Mr.  Waterbury  is  a 
Democrat  in  politics,  but  has  held  no  public  office. 

He  was  married,  in  1896,  to  Miss  May  Louise  Haydon  of 
Philadelphia,  with  whom  he  makes  his  home  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Manhattan  Club  and  other 
social  organizations. 
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^tVlK  family  ..f  Wr,.y  do  lu  Wyk,-,  Wykes,  Weokes,  or  Weeks, 
1     hii-s  lu-l.l  till  hojiort'd  place  in  En^'lish  historj-  since  the  days 

•jf  t**'"  ^'•"' '" -t.     Its  oritrinul  .-..at  of  arms  was  a  shield 

••nuin.-,  .:  .•  l.attli--axi-s  sable;  and  the  crest  was  an 

Hmi  in  nnn..r.  .mlHiwed,  holding  a  l>attli'-ax  gules.  The  tirst 
tuemlKT  in  thiw  coiintr}-  was  UwrRe  Weekes,  who  came  from 
I)«'Vonsl>irf,  Kn  '  '  t..  D..-  '  ■.  Massjuhusetts,  in  16:57. 
His  wife  wa^  .la:.  !  .,.;  ■  '■  -  ,..,,;  of  O.sgnd  Klapa,  a  Danish 
noMi'ninn.     <Je.ir^»e  W.  i  surveyor,  ami  was  one  uf  the 

iM«vi«n  .•w'ltvtnicn  of  Don-bt'Htor  in  164'),  1G47,  and  1&48.  The 
dinN't  line  of  iies«-<nt  fn»m  him  wa.s  as  follows  :  Ammiel  Weekes, 
als*!  a  surveyor  ;  .lo.>i4-pli  Weeks,  tin-  pn-sent  spelling;  of  the  name 
Ihmuj;  ailopt»'«l  by  him  ;  Klwnezer  Weeks  ;  Kheiiezer  Weeks  II, 
who  v>as  one  of  tin*  minute-men  at  LexinKl<in  and  .served  in  the 
fuitriot  anny  in  the  Kevolution;  William  Rajnnond  Weeks,  a 
printer,  t  lior.  chaplain  in  the  War  of  1.S12,  one  of  the 

fitp-ni'    •  of  his  time,  and  one  of  the  earliest  anti- 

slaver,     _  .  :.>  chun-h.  the   Fourth  Pn'shjierian  of  New- 

ark. New  Jersey,  b«'inj;  moblH'd,  in  lS.'i4,  because  it  was  rumored 
that  ho  wa.H  fTuing  to  preach  a  sennon  against  slavery;  and  John 
Handel   Wt-,.k.«*,  a    printer  an<l  lawyer.   County  Clerk  of  Es.sex 

County.  N    ■    ^  v.  a   member  and  .seeivtary  of  the  Newark 

^New  .III  i  Committee,  ami  for  .some  years  a  member  of 

the  Newark  Hoiinl  of  Etlucatiou.  He  was  a  director  and  real- 
estate  counwl  of  the  Mutual  Henetit  Life  In.surance  Company. 
Although  a  -  'n\  lawyer,  he  had  an  antipathy  to  litigation, 

and  often  d •.  that  ihnv  quarters  of  the  ca.^es  could  be  set- 

tle«l  out  of  court,  antl  nine  tenths  of  them  ought  to  be.  He  was 
drowned  accidentally  in  New  York  Bay,  in  1879,  having  fallen 
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from  a  ferry-boat,  and  in  consequence  of  that  tragedy  all  boats 
wei-e  thereafter  fitted  with  safety  gates.  He  was  married  to 
Mary  Frances  Adriance,  and  was  the  father  of  the  subject  of 
this  sketch. 

On  the  maternal  side,  Mr.  Weeks's  genealogy  may  be  traced  from 
Joris  Janse  Rapalje,  a  French  Huguenot  of  Rochelle,  who  came 
hither  from  Holland  in  the  shij^  Unity,  in  1623,  and  Catalina  Trico, 
a  Huguenot  from  Paris.  These  two  were  married  at  Albany, 
New  York,  and  in  1625  their  first  child  was  born,  Sarah  Jorise 
Rapalje,  the  first  white  child  born  in  the  New  Netherlands,  now 
New  York.  The  next  year  they  removed  to  New  Amsterdam, 
now  New  York  city,  and  then  to  Wallabout,  Brooklyn.  Another 
daughter  of  theirs,  Jannetje,  married  Rem  Janse  van  der  Beeck, 
ancestor  of  the  Remsen  family,  who  had  come  from  WestphaUa. 
Sarah  Jorise  Rapalje  married  Tunis  Grysbertse  Bogaert,  a  Hollan- 
der. Their  daughter  Annetje  married  Joris  Abramse  Brincker- 
hoff.  Their  daughter  Sarah  married  Rem  Adrianse,  son  of  Elbert 
Adriaense  and  Catalina  van  der  Beeck,  daughter  of  Rem  Janse  van 
der  Beeck  and  Jannetje  Jorise  Rapalje.  Elbert  Adriaense  was  a 
son  of  Adriaen  Reyerse,  a  son  of  Reyer  Elbertse  of  Utrecht, 
Holland.  Adriaen  Reyerse  emigrated  to  America  in  1646.  Isaac 
Adi'iance,  son  of  Rem  Adrianse,  married  Letitia  van  Wyck. 
Their  son  Theodoms,  an  oificer  of  New  York  troops  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary War,  married  Killetie  Swartwout.  Their  son,  Charles 
Piatt  Adriance,  purchased  the  fine  property  at  Poughkeepsie, 
New  York,  now  know  as  College  Hill.  He  married  Sarah  Camp, 
daughter  of  Aaron  Camp  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  and  descendant 
of  William  Camp,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  that  city.  Aaron 
€amp  was  a  son  of  that  Nathaniel  Camp  who  was  an  officer 
in  the  Revolutionary  War  and  a  friend  of  Washington,  to  whom 
Washington  presented  a  cannon,  called  "  Old  Nat,"  long  in  pos- 
session of  the  family,  and  now  at  Washington's  headquarters, 
Morristown,  New  Jersey.  A  daughter  of  Charles  Piatt  Adriance 
and  Sarah  Camp,  named  Mary  Frances  Adriance,  married,  as  be- 
fore stated,  John  Randel  Weeks,  and  thus  became  the  mother  of 
the  subject  of  this  sketch.  Other  families  from  which  Mr. 
Weeks  is  descended  on  the  paternal  side  are  those  of  Randel, 
Grriswold,  Hyde,  Wolcott,  Aspinwall,  Sumner,  Holland,  Lee, 
Pairchild,  Harrison,  Pierson,  and  Dodd.     On  the  maternal  side 
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may   lx»  montiono*!  tlu»  fatnilii-s  of  Creed,  Sobenck,   Reyerae, 
Stry<-k«T.  I'  "  .  ami  Van  WiTVi-n. 

Of  ^tirli  ....  :y,  Williauj  Uayuiond  Weeks  wa.s  born  in 
Nt'wark,  N.  w  .I.r>.y,  on  Au^^ist  4,  1848.  Ue  was  educated  iu 
thr  public  »chool8  of  tbat  city,  and  linally  iu  tbe  well-kuown 
Newark  Aeademy,  of  whieb  iiLstitution  be  i.s  now  a  trustee.  At 
tb«'  tiin««  of  tbo  Civil  War  be  bwaine  a  member  of  tbe  New 
.IfDM-y  militia,  and  al.so  of  tla-  Union  Leaprue.  lie  studied  law 
in  bij*  fatbt-r'.s  oflitf,  and  in  1870  wa.s  admitted  to  tbe  practice  of 
it  iu  New  .I«Ts««y,  a.s  an  attoniey.  8ix  years  lati-r  be  was  admit- 
UhI  to  tb<'  I  •  (f  a  eoun.^'lor  in  tbat  State.    In  1895  be  was 

admitt.-d  t..  •   ''      'ar  of  tbe  State  of  N.-w  York,  and 

al.H4i  at  tb<'  1  »ourts,  and  in  1897  iu  West  Vir- 

(Huia.  Mr.  Wi-«<k>4  ba.s  in  bis  practice  covered  almo.st  tbe  entire 
ran>{u  of  bt  .  botb  civil  and  criminal.     He  bas  seiTed  as 

eoun.«Md  iu  -  • "  "  '        iminal  ca.ses  of  tbe  age. 

lint  }■'■     ■"  .  >ii.  .;  j...,.!  to  civil  law,  aud  most 

jMirti'  .       :iiou,  r>  :••,  minin^j,  and  prol>ate  law. 

lie  uiaintaiu.s  an  oflU'e  in  New  York,  and  anotber  in  Newark. 
In  addition  to  hi."*  legal  practice,  Mr.  Weeks  ba.s  written  a  num- 
|».r  -.f  !  '     !id  «itber  works,  anion;;  wbirb  maybe  men- 

ti    ■    ^  ii.   .  .,,    of  tbe  First   Kndowment  of  tbe   College  of 

N  ,"n  "  Hibliiignipby  of  New  Jersey,"  a  mouograpb  on 

"Tbe  .I.r>«-ys  iu  -Vmeriea  l>««fon«  170(.),"  and  a  paper  on  "Tbe 
Man  overtiug  tbe  tbeor}-  tbat  tbe  island  on  wbieb 

Niw  iutk  .  a>  wa.s  founded  was  tbo  original  and  only  Man- 
baltau. 

Mr.  W.'.ks  i.s  a  uiemlx«r  of  the  Ameriean  Bar  As.sociation,  the 
.\^  ...iatiou  of  the  Kar  of  tbe  City  of  New  York,  tbe  Lawyers' 
Club,  the  Twiliu'bt  Club,  the  Dunlap  S<i.Mety,  tbe  Society  of 
Aniii  ^    '  *';•>  .Vmerican  Nunjismatic  aud  Arcbiuologi- 

oal    >  be  was  bistoriogi-apber  for  some  years, 

thi.  .\  al  Aiwrn-iation,  tbe  New  Jersey  Historical 

Society,  the  Horn  of  the  American  Revolution,  tbe  Order  of  tbe 
Founders  and  -^  <'f  America,  of  wbi.-b  be  is  attomcy- 

^,..  '  -'  -  ,.i,  .,1  tbe  War  of  1812,  aud  tbe  Revolutionary 
M,  ^        ty  «.f  New  Jersey.     He  is  also  historian  of  the 

Alumni  of  Newark  .Academy. 

In  188:J  he  organized  a  volunteer  fire  department  at  Bloom- 
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field,  New  Jersey,  where  he  then  hved,  served  the  following  year 
as  a  member  of  the  legislative  committee  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Firemen's  Association,  became  its  first  State  counsel  in  1884, 
and  held  the  ofiice  four  years,  drafting  and  remodehng  the  State 
fire  laws.  He  compiled  and  published  a  compendium  of  these 
laws,  with  a  series  of  forms.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  and 
is  a  trustee  of  the  Bank  of  Cuba,  and  has  organized  numerous 
other  financial,  mining,  and  manufacturing  corporations.  He 
was  appointed  by  the  late  Edwin  Lister,  president  of  Lister's 
Agricultural  Chemical  Works  of  Newark,  the  sole  executor  of  his 
will  and  hfe  trustee  of  his  controlling  interest  in  the  company, 
of  which  he  was  recently  elected  as  president. 

Mr.  Weeks  was  married,  on  August  4,  1869,  to  Miss  Irene  Le 
Massena,  a  great-granddaughter  of  Bonaparte's  greatest  marshal, 
Andre  Massena,  Prince  of  Essling,  by  whom  he  has  two  daugh- 
ters, Nina  Margaret  and  Renee  Hutchinson. 
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J I 'UN   W  llALKN 

Ol'  thi»  vnriouM  ••lomonts  that  have  iu  the  last  two  centuries 
contrilmtfil  to  thi*  ixjpulatiiiiLj  of  tho  United  States  and  to 
thi'  uj)liuildinu'  of  its  institutions,  the  Irish  nu<-  is  one  of  the  most 
iiUMUTou.H  and  most  conspiiMious.  Kspecially  is  sueh  the  ease  in 
th«'  city  of  Nt'w  York.  \vlii«h  has  kmg  h»'«_n  noted  as  "  the  hu-^'est 
Irish  city  in  the  worUI."  luivinK  a  hirgi-r  Irish  jMjpuhitiou  than 
any  in  th««  Knn-nihl  ImIc  itself.  NatuniUy  enough,  members  of 
this  n4'tivi«,  a-  --  vf.  ambitious  raei'  have  attained  prominent 
places  in  bu.-i  .  ;  rof»-.Hsional,  and  pohtiral  life.  Many  of  tiie.se 
weru  then»s«dv«'s  imiui^n^uts.  Othi'rs  are  tho  American-bom 
MouM  of  immii^rantK,  or  the  Jnorv  n»mote  descendants  of  those 
who  came  hithtr  ^jcncnitions  ajro.  But  one  and  all  retain  a 
k<'««nfr  intrri'st  in  their  "Mid  e<inntr}**'  than  any  other  element  of 
tln'  |Kipuliiiii>n,  and  juThaps  mon>  than  any  other  retain  the 
sjilient  eharnctt'ristics  of  their  rnco. 

.lohn  Whalen,  as  his  patn»nymie  su^jfcsts,  is  of  Irish  ancestry. 
His  fathiT  and  motlior  <ame  to  New  York  half  a  century  ap). 
His  father  '•  '  a  hen  .lohn  was  an  infant,  and  the  boy's  bringing 
up  is  to  \<-  'imI  to  the  mother. 

II.  was  l)oni  in  New  York  «)n  July  4, 18.'>4,  and  is  intellectually 
a  pHnluct  i»f  thi"  public  .sch«K>ls  of  this  city.  After  lea\'ing school 
he  deeidtMl  to  lM««-onj<-  a  hiwyer.  and  entered  upon  the  study  of 
that  pnift-.s-sion  in  the  oftie«'  of  tlie  Hon.  Charles  O'Conor,  where 
he  .s«T\ed  lirst  as  ernin«l-lK>y.  and  then  as  law  clerk.  He  also 
iK'came  a  student  in  the  I,nw  School  of  New  York  University, 
and  was  iluly  jn^iduated  fn»m  that  institution  with  the  degree  of 
LL.  R  At  a  later  date  be  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from 
Manhattan  ('olli»i:e. 

Mr.  Whal.ii  \va>  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  State  of  New  York 
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at  the  October  term  of  the  Supreme  Com't  in  1877,  and  immedi- 
ately began  the  practice  of  his  profession.  His  attention  was 
early  turned  to  corporation  and  real-estate  cases,  and  his  integrity, 
close  application,  and  unflagging  energy  soon  won  him  an  ample 
measure  of  success. 

For  nearly  fifteen  years  Mr.  "Whalen  was  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  School  Trustees  of  the  Twelfth  Ward,  which  embraced 
about  half  of  the  school  population  of  the  city.  He  was  ap- 
pointed Tax  Commissioner  in  May,  1893,  and  during  his  term  the 
tax  rate  was  only  $1.72,  the  lowest  in  twenty-eight  years. 

In  the  beginning  of  1898  he  was  appointed  by  Mayor  Van 
Wyck  to  be  corporation  counsel  of  the  consolidated  city  of  New 
York,  which  office  he  still  holds. 

Mr.  Whalen  is  a  member  of  the  Democratic  party  organization, 
and  of  the  Democratic,  Catholic,  New  York  Athletic,  and  various 
other  prominent  social  clubs  in  this  city,  and  also  of  the  Bar 
Association  and  State  Bar  Association.  In  addition  to  his  law 
library  he  has  a  fine  general  collection  of  books,  among  which  he 
finds  time  to  indulge  his  hterary  tastes. 

Not  the  least  interesting  incident  of  Mr.  Whalen's  career 
occiu-red  on  May  14,  1900,  when  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  wield  a  pick- 
ax in  breaking  the  fii'st  ground  for  the  actual  beginning  of  the 
construction  of  the  great  rapid  transit  tunnel  in  New  York  city. 
This  interesting  ceremony  occurred  on  the  day  named,  in  presence 
of  a  vast  and  applauding  multitude,  at  the  junction  of  One  Hun- 
dred and  Fifty-sixth  Street  and  Broadway,  near  Mr.  Whalen's 
home,  in  the  fine  part  of  the  city  commonly  known  as  Washing- 
ton Heights. 


(( 


lU'SSI  I.I     W  INK  (iMi; 

''  I  ^  1 ' '  '         •  >in\>  III  Sv\\  Ku^'land  tlatos  back  to  the  days 

*     ■■  luTK.     It  was  Uonu' by  one  of  tlu'ir  inun- 

'»**r  \>.  :..■  at  C'<»lia,ss4-t.  MaiisachusL'tt.s.     In  thu  last 

K<<ni>ration  it  wan  ami  Ktill  is  Ixinie  by  William  Wirt  Whitcomb 
I  M..st..ii.  wh..  niarriiMl  Mi.ss  Mary  A.  Lawnniee,  a  dau;,'liter  of 
ll>«"    |{iv.    1:  Ijiwn-nc*',  a  niinistor  of  the  Conj^v^ational 

<  'brip'h.  an.;  ....  ,..  an-r  of  a  family  uaiue  well  known  in  American 
history. 

Hu^ss«•ll  \Vhit<'nn>b,  son  of  the  alxive-nanuHl  eon])l(',  was  born 
at  Malilt'U.  Ma.H.Hji<-huM>tt8,  on  May  G,  180'),  In  his  early  ehild- 
Ii'mmI   |i.  'I  by  his  pan-nts  to  Boston,  and  livi'd  in  that 

'it\    iin:,,  lirn   hi'  n-movi-d  t<i  Ni-w   York,  his  pre.sent 

li-.iiif.     Ml  ;h  intviidtnl  him  for  a  j)rofessi<»nal  eareer,  and 

Im  :;an  his  ••du<ati(in  with  tlmt  end  in  view.     He  was  sent  to  the 
\v.  !I  kii'.u  F   (  !  Hall  S«'h«M»l  in  lioston.  and  latiT  continued 

li  f  |irivat«'  tutors,  and  i)ost]>oned  goinp  to  col- 

'  ..1  hialth.     Hi-  studifd  law  in  the  oflice  of  his 

\iv  Hon.  I.,»'Mlie  W.  Kiissell  of  New  York,  intending  to 
maki'  Ihnt  bin  pnife^ssion.  That,  however,  was  not  to  be.  Close 
a|«|.li';ition  t«»  his  Inniks  Iwpin  to  t«-ll  injuriously  upon  his  eye- 
sii^'lit.  and  h.'  was  i'om|M'll(Hl  to  almndon  his  Itjjal  .studies  and 
I,  •  ,'k.  I,;...  !f  tci  some  oth.T  .-allinjr.  Hi*  then  .ntered  the  real- 
.  in  the  offitv  of  K«lwanl  F.  Thayer  of  Boston, 
and  uix.n  tlu«  il.-ath  of  Mr.  Thayer  he  succeeded  to  the  busmess, 
and  ■•  Hnn  of  NNniiteomb  &  Bowk.r,  which  aftei-ward 

•   '..  Wead  &  Co.     He  R'tired  from  Inisiuess  for  a 
t..  tr, ,  to  complete  his  education  at  Oxford  Univer- 

id,  and  while  there  In^gan  a  careful  study  of  social 
problems.  liviuR  and  workinjr  among  the  poor  in  England,  and 
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also  in  this  country.  Then  he  returned  to  Boston  and  connected 
himself  with  the  fii-m  of  Bingham,  Whitcomb  &  Whiting.  In 
1897  he  came  to  New  York  to  establish  a  branch  of  that  house, 
conducting  this  business  for  a  year,  when  this  firm  was  dis- 
solved, Bingham  &  Whiting  succeeding  to  the  Boston  business, 
and  Mr.  Whitcomb  continuing  the  New  York  business  as  an 
investment  broker. 

In  January,  1900,  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Mexico 
Commercial  Company,  a  corporation  composed  of  prominent 
financiers  and  business  men  of  New  York  and  other  Eastern 
cities.  He  has  always  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  those  familiar 
with  his  business  methods,  and  is  an  able  organizer,  possessed 
of  much  executive  ability. 

While  in  Boston  Mr.  Whitcomb  was  a  trustee  of  various  estates 
and  a  director  of  the  Mystic  Wharf  &  Storage  Company,  which 
offices  he  resigned  on  coming  to  New  York. 

Mr.  Whitcomb  has  held  no  pubhc  office.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Manhattan  and  other  clubs,  and  is  unmarried. 
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AlU'Iin;  \1  h   v^  1  \  Is  IKK   WIIITK 

ili^  niHALD  SYLVKSTKH  WHITE  is  l.ut  thirty-throe 
■»  »    V.  .i-..f  •..'.     v.t  u.    I'm,. I   1  ;.,,  Jit  till-  hoiul  (if  one  of  the 

-.  an  I'xuinpk'  of  the  fact  that 
youthful  cnoix)',  tart,  aiitl  ability  have  forced  themselves  into 
th»>  >fui«lnn«'.-  of  MO  many  «if  our  Kuocfssful  enterprises  of  magni- 
'u<l«'.      H«'  to  l»o  ;"     ■     "         ill  his  n'lunrkahli' rareer  the 

irulli  of  ti.  .dx  of   1 ..no  says:  "  Tho  longer  1  live 

ihr  iijon?  I  am  ei-rtain  tlint  the  fjreat  diflferencf  Iwtween  men, 
U«tw««*«n  th«  fwhle  and  th«'  i>owerftil,  the  ffrvat  and  the  insignifi- 
ant,    is   "^  -  invinrible   detenuination  —  a   purpose   once 

iIxihI,  an«l  1 1.'  u  uiath  or  viftork*.  That  ijuality  will  do  anything 
t  hat  i-an  U-  .!■  n.  in  this  world  ;  ami  no  talents,  ni>  circumstances, 
noupjM.rti.  .vill  make  a  tw«»-le^ged  creature  a  man  without 

It."  Tliiw  has  lxH»n  tlic  key-noto  of  the  successful  prosecution  of 
hin  auihitiiin. 

Mr.  Whit.'  wn.H  Umi  at  Newark,  Ohio.  <>n  Murdi  25.  1867. 
Hi.x  i^annt.s  al.H4>  wen*  U>n»  in  Ohio,  hut  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  th<y  wpfp  phildrt>n  of  pioneers  from  the  New  England 
Stati'.s,  dinn-t  Ittiit.s  fn>m  members  of  the  historic  May- 

tlnirrr  \.     Uis  nioth»«r's  maiden  name  was  Ella  Harring- 

ton.    II'  •    ''.xmus  P.  White,  was  a  contractor. 

Mr.    Wh  .ti«.n  wju*  U'gun   in  the  public   schools  of 

N.wark.  In  ls,s,l.  when  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  came  to  New 
York  city,  and  enten^I  business  as  a  clerk,  thus  beginning  life 
at  f)  .    •  '  of  the  ladder.     At  the  sjime  time  he  pursued  his 

stu.i.  ,,..;,..  r  in  the  night  schoids  of  the  Cooper  Institute. 
In  this  way  he  acquin-d  an  excellent  general  education  of  a 
pni."tical  chanicter.  such  as  was  well  adapted  to  the  require- 
ments of  a  successful  business  career. 
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He  became  identified  with  the  salt  industry  in  1885.  In  1891 
he  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  salt  at  Ludlowville,  New  York, 
a  town  near  the  head  of  Cayuga  Lake,  and  lying  within  the 
great  salt  field  of  New  York  State,  of  which  Onondaga  County 
is  perhaps  the  best-known  part.  To  this  business  he  devoted 
himself  with  singleness  of  purpose  and  with  an  energy  and  dis- 
ci'etion  that  rapidly  won  him  more  than  passing  success.  Six 
years  later  his  rank  in  the  business  was  so  commanding  that  he 
was  able  to  consohdate  under  a  single  head  all  the  salt-manufac- 
turing interests  of  New  York  State.  Two  years  later,  in  1899, 
he  organized  the  National  Salt  Company,  which  comprised  all 
the  salt-making  plants  in  the  United  States  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  The  magnitude  of  this  corporation  and  jts  business 
may  be  estimated  when  we  consider  what  a  necessity  of  life  salt 
is,  and  how  widely  it  is  used  in  various  great  industries  as  well 
as  in  domestic  economies.  The  total  salt  product  of  the  United 
States  is  now  somewhat  more  than  twelve  million  barrels  a  year, 
of  which,  of  course,  the  greater  part  is  manufactured  by  Mr. 
White's  company. 

In  addition  to  the  National  Salt  Company,  Mr.  White  is  actively 
interested  in  various  other  business  enterprises.  Among  the 
corporations  with  which  he  is  connected  may  be  mentioned  the 
Standard  Chain  Company,  the  New  Jersey  and  Hudson  River 
Railway  and  Ferry.  Company,  the  Metropohtan  Safe  Deposit 
Company  of  New  York,  the  Monmouth  Trust  and  Safe  Deposit 
Company,  and  the  Bank  of  Jamaica. 

Mr.  Wliite  has  neither  held  nor  sought  any  pubhc  office,  but 
contents  himself  with  the  duties  of  private  citizenship.  He  is  a 
member  of  a  number  of  clubs  and  social  organizations,  among 
which  are  the  Lawyers'  Club  and  the  Ohio  Society  of  New  York, 
the  Crescent  Athletic  Club  of  Brooklyn,  the  Union  Club  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  and  the  Detroit  Club  of  Detroit,  Michigan. 

He  was  married  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  on  June  28,  1893,  to 
Kathleen  Glertrude  Rigney,  a  young  woman  whose  charming 
manner  and  mental  accomplishments  made  her  a  favorite  with 
all  who  knew  her.  They  have  one  child,  Helene  Marie  White? 
a  precocious  and  exceedingly  interesting  little  one,  who,  at  the 
early  age  of  five,  is  already  making  her  presence  felt  in  the  world 
of  small  people. 
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\\'11.1JAM   rOLLINH    WHITNEY,  eminent  as  a  lawyer, 

yy      iK.liti.-'    1      '   •       •   • M.  fiiianeier.   so.-ial   l.-a«ler,  and 

patnuiofart  "f  liii'- ultl  New  EnRlaml  stock. 

Hi.s  enrlii'Kt  American  aneestors,  John  and  Elinor  Whitney,  and 
their  son   1."  eame  over  from  En>{land  with  Sir  Richard 

Salt<>!i<.tall   lit    iu^i,  and   s«'ttl<-d   in  M  tts.     To  Kiehard 

Whitney  was  Ixmi    ■     ■"     ■'-     nan....    K..  ....kI,  to  whom  was 

Inini  a  j«»n   who  l-  ;   in  liistory  as  (lenend  Josiah 

Whitney  of  |{i'Volutionar>'  times.  To  (h-nend  Whitney  and  his 
wife  Sanili  Farr  was  l)orn  a  son.  .losiah  Whitney,  who  married 
Anna  S<-i.Ilay.     A  ''  ''      '   ■•       (•(lujilc,  Stephen  Whitney, 

was  <iiiiii.  i>t  ill  M;,  j    ..:..s,  ami  had  a  son,  (Jeneral 

•lane      ^        ay   Wl.  •  was   also   eminent    in    hoth  the 

milifar}-  and  civil  srn'iees 

The  ^  if  the  a  son  of  Oenoral  James 

Senllav  \'»  ri  IIP  \.      Hi-  .11   *  "iiwav,  Massjieliusetts,  in 

l"'-'.».  anil  was  ran  fillv  I  at  Williston  Academy,  East- 

hanipton,  Massaehi.  iid  at  Yale  CoUejfc.    He  was  fn^iduated 

at  Yale  in  the  elass  oi  If^tiil.     One  of  his  classmates  was  William 
Ct.  Sumner,  the  w. ""  '        \  n  writer  and  jMilitical  economist,  with 
whom  Mr.  Whitniv  ......d  the  first   prize  for  Enfrlish  es.sjiys. 

Kn>m  Yale  he  went  to  Harvard,  entered  the  Law  School  there, 
and  was  »jn»duat«Hl  in  1.*<G.').  From  IIar\-ard  he  came  to  New  York, 
pursmnl  a  eours««  i»f  .study  in  the  office  of  Ahraham  R.Lawrence, 
afterwanl  a  justice  of  the  SupPMue  Court  of  New  York,  and  was 
s«M>n  admitted  to  praeti«*e  at  the  har. 

Mr.  Lawjvnce  was  at  that  time  concerned  chiefly  with  cor- 
|K>n»tion  law.  and  Mr.  Whitney  was  naturally  drawn  toward  that 
im|H)rtant    and    pn>titahle    dejmrtment    of    professional   work. 
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Therein  he  soon  built  up  a  large  practice.  He  was  for  several 
years  counsel  for  and  a  director  of  the  Continental  Life  Insur- 
ance Company.  He  was  also  counsel  for  the  New  Jersey 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  which  became  bankrupt. 
Mr.  Whitney  was  counsel  for  the  Metropolitan  Steamship 
Company,  the  Tredegar  Company  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  and 
other  coi-porations.  For  more  than  two  years  he  was  trustee 
under  the  mortgage  of  the  Dayton  &  Union  Railroad  of 
Ohio,  and  had  the  sole  management  of  the  road.  He  was 
counsel  for  the  principal  holders  of  the  receiver's  certificates 
issued  by  the  receiver  of  the  New  York  &  Oswego  Midland 
Raih-oad,  and  was  also  for  several  years  counsel  for  the  stock- 
holders of  the  St.  Louis,  Alton  &  Terre  Haute  Railroad.  One 
of  the  best-known  cases  in  which  he  has  been  concerned  was  the 
famous  libel  suit  of  Cliarles  Reade,  the  English  novelist,  against 
the  proprietors  of  the  "Round  Table"  of  this  city  for  a  severe 
criticism  of  "  Griffith  Gaunt."  Mr.  Whitney  was  counsel  for  the 
defense,  and,  after  a  week's  trial,  won  his  case. 

Mr.  Whitney  made  his  entrance  into  political  life  with  Abra- 
ham R.  Lawrence  during  the  campaign  against  the  Tweed  Ring 
in  1870  and  1871.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  associated  with 
Governor  Tildeu,  Mayor  Wickham,  and  others  in  the  campaign 
when  the  Apollo  Hall  organization,  of  which  Mayor  Wickham 
was  the  head,  aided  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Tweed  Ring.  In 
1872  Mr.  Whitney  ran  for  District  Attorney  on  the  Apollo  Hall 
ticket,  but  was  defeated.  He  afterward  joined  the  Tammany 
Hall  organization,  but  remained  in  close  relations  with  Mr.  Til- 
den.  In  1875  he  was  appointed  bj^  Mayor  Wickham  Corporation 
Counsel,  to  succeed  E.  Delafield  Smith,  removed.  He  was  twice 
reappointed  to  the  position,  resigning  the  office  in  November, 
1882.  He  was  conspicuous  in  organizing  the  Young  Men's 
Democratic  Club.  After  Tammany's  opposition  to  Tilden,  Mr. 
Whitney,  with  others,  organized  the  Irving  Hall  Democracy. 
When  that  fell  into  disrepute  he  assisted  in  organizing  the 
County  Democracy. 

Mr.  Whitney  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Navy  by  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  in  1885,  and  served  during  that  administration  of 
four  years  with  distinguished  success,  being  intimately  identified 
with  the  creation  of  the  present  na\'y.     Upon  the  expiration  of 
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iuM  t«'nn  \u'  -.  •;.•  1  to  privat*'  life,  rosoluti-ly  decliniu^'  all  offei-s 
..f  iM>liti.al  1  i-nt.     Down  to  tlu-  prusfut  tiin.-,  however,  he 

hu.s  n-iuained  one  of  the  most  fon-i-ful  ami  intlueiitial  tig\\r(^»  in 
tlu«  Di'iiKKTatii-  iMirty  in  the  United  Statt'-s. 

'•>-'      '     "  •      ,1  iinic'tice,  Mr.  Whitney  in  1889 

int«T«  w  ...  ...... i..  ,..,  ..u-l  m-nenil  Imsiness  affairs,  espe- 

eiiilly  111  lion  with  tlu-  ^'n-at  Metn.pulitan  Street  Railway 
f«y^tein  of  New  York.  Ho  is  a  direetor  or  tru.stee  of  numerous 
ttankis  tru«t  companies,  and  other  cor^Ktration.s.  He  is  a  meiu- 
lM«rof  most  of  thi«  I  '  '  '  f  New  York  eity  and  of  many  in 
•  •ther  eiti.-  U.  '•'\'' lontr  enjoyed  conspicuous 
M4M-ial  h  .i  in^'ton,  and  elsewhei-e,  and 
Jiis  nian.Hion  on  Fifth  Avenue  i.s  fanunl  as  one  of  the  most  spleu- 
«iid  I  York.  It  is  especially  rich  in  works  of 
art,  Mr.  >>  !i;!i.  ;.  '  '  for  years  a  iji-nerous  hut  discrimi- 
nating pur-h  1-  r       , '..ith  (jld  and  new. 

In  tin-  fii.  >1  Mr.  \  .  l>o«-ame  inton'.sted  in  the  turf, 

ami  in  the  following  year  lio  apiR'annl  in  the  sporting  world  as 
the  owner  of  a  tjin-  ni'  ^le.    Since  that  time  he  has  become 

tho  owii'       "  '  ■  I  notahic  horses  in  the  world,  .such 

fkH  .I«'an  I  y,  aii«l  Ilumhui^r.  and  has  won  iu- 

nunu'nihh'  rnce.s  r  .  including  some  of  the  greatest  on 

the  turf,  and  also,  in  liml,  the  classic  English  Derby,  the  last- 
named  !•  vith  the  hors«'  Vc'  ki. 

Mr.  Wiiii  ...-.;    I   •■'- ":,,,,,,,,,  j>ay,n.,iumriit,.r  of 

Henry  H   I'         -  ^       tor  fn»m  Ohio.    She  <lied  in 

1892.  lea  in  four  children.     Thesi'  an'  Han*y  Pa\nie  Whit- 

ney, who  niarr  de  Vanderhilt.  daughter  of  Cornelius 

\'  .  who  niarrie«l  Almeric- Hugh  Paget 

1,1   I.  wlio  marrie«l  Helen  Hay,  daughter 

of. I..        I  -  -    ^le  of  the  Tnited  States;  and  Doro- 

thy Whit II.  V.  Mr,  Whitney  was  marritnl  again,  in  1S9G,  to 
With  S.  May  Kan.hdph  of  VmsI  Court,  Wilt.'^hire,  Phiglan.l,  who 
di»Ml  in  Mav.  IS!»'.».  in  con.'MHiuence  of  injuries  received  in  a 
hunting  Aeld  acciilent  mon«  than  ■'  v.  ir  1,.  fnji'. 


MORNAY  WILLIAMS 


FOR  more  than  fifty-two  years  the  Rev.  William  R.  Wil- 
liams, S.  T.  D.,  LL.  D.,  was  pastor  of  the  Amity  —  formerly 
Amity  Street  —  Baptist  Church  of  New  York  city.  He  was  also 
the  author  of  a  number  of  books,  chiefly  relating  to  church  his- 
tory and  theological  topics.  His  wife  was  formerly  Miss  Mary 
S.  Bowen,  daughter  of  John  Bowen,  an  old-time  merchant  of  New 
York.  Both  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Williams  were  natives  of  New  York 
city,  but  the  parents  of  both,  with  the  exception  of  Mrs.  Williams's 
mother,  were  natives  of  Wales.  The  farm  in  Wales  which,  prior 
to  the  removal  of  Dr.  Williams's  father  to  this  country  in  1795, 
had  been  occupied  by  the  Williams  family  for  at  least  two  hun- 
dred years  is  known  as  Plas  Llecheiddior,  and  lies  on  the  slopes 
of  Mount  Snowdon,  about  ten  miles  from  Carnarvon. 

Mornay  WiUiams,  son  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wilhams,  was  bom  in 
New  Y'ork  on  June  21,  1856.  In  infancy  and  boyhood  he  was  in 
frail  health,  and  was  thus  unable  to  attend  school.  He  did  enter 
Dr.  Chapin's  School,  but  was  compelled  to  leave  it  within  a  year. 
His  studies  were,  accordingly,  pursued  at  home,  and  he  thus  re- 
ceived an  excellent  preparation  for  college.  He  also  gained 
health  and  strength,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  enter  Columbia 
College,  to  pursue  its  regular  course,  and  to  be  graduated  there- 
from in  1878.  Two  years  later  he  was  graduated  from  the  Co- 
liimbia  College  Law  School,  and  finally,  in  1881,  he  received 
from  the  college  the  degree  of  A.  M.,  after  examination. 

Mr.  WiUiams  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  New  York  in  1880, 
and  at  once  entered  the  fii-m  of  Dixon,  Goodwin  &  Williams,  of 
which  his  brother,  Leighton  Williams,  now  pastor  of  the  Amity 
Baptist  Church,  was  a  member.  This  firm  lasted  until  1887, 
when  Leighton  WiUiams  withdrew  from  it  to  enter  the  ministry 
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and  to  iM.M.mo  pastor  of  tlie  .•hurch  with  which  his  father  had 
ho  lonK  IJt^-^'ii  idiiititied.  I'rofessur  .1.  T.  (Joodwin  also  retired 
from  it.  Tlie  tinn  was a«cordinnly  it'or|L,'anized  under  the  style 
of  Dixon.  WillianiH  &  Ashley.  In  1891  the  senior  member,  Ed- 
wanl  II.  l)ix<.ii,  di*-*!.  an«l  M.ssrs.  Williams  and  Ashley  contiu 
"«'d  Ih.-   '  •;  •     -  Mwr.     Finally,  in  Aiu-il,  1898,  Clarence  D. 

A.shk-y  w  I hf  partiK'i-shij),  he  having'  become  dean 

of  the  Ij»w  Sfhool  of  New  York  University,  and  since  that  date 
Mr.  Willianw  haw  pursue<l  tlie  pnu'tiee  of  his  profession  alone. 

Thn>uuh...     ■  I  lawyer  Mr.  Williams  has  been  ehietly 

•■"-•'|-"d   !!!   ! -..w    iM...tie<' and  coun.><el  Work.     He  has  been 

■  -•"  •'  •         'to  a  niunlKT  of  lai-j,'e  estates,  amonj;  them  those  of 
Willinni   I'.   •  >c.ien.  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  William  Borden,  James 
liowen,  and  (ourtUiudt  Palmer.     He  has  lonj;  enjoyed  an  en- 
viable n  I  11  for  ^I  '  for  the  possession  of  qualities 
wl'!'  ''  •)■      .  .      and  coii. .........  .....cess.     He  has  held  no  |>olitical 

oir, 

Mr.  WillianiH  i«  n  member  of  tlie  State  and  City  Bar  as.so- 
eintioUK  ami  tin*  (^uill  Club.     He  is  pi-esident  of  the  New  York 
Juvenile   Asylum,   and   a  director  of  the  Evanj^elieal  Allianee, 
Americiin  Tnict   S<jcicly,   Kederati«>n  of  Churches,   Leajijue  for 
^WK•ial  S«'n'i<'e.  Leinil  Aid  Society,  and  other  oi-ganizations.     He 
ha,'«    l>«'«'n    eonspieuou.slv   and   efifeetivelv  identified  with  much 
philanthropic  work,  and  1:        "     "ted  many  social  reform  laws. 
He  h.        '        '   JK-  not  •  "..ik  alon^  liteniry  hues.     With 

his  b;  Hev.  i.  11  Williams,  he  edited  "Serampore 

1,'  n.  ni,"  the  eom\H|Ktndence  of  his  i^nindfather.  the  Kev.  John 
Williami)^  with  William  Carey  and  other  early  English  Baptist 
n:  '     'ia.     This  work  was  published  by  (i.  P.  Put- 

n  ..  ....     He  has  also  put  forth  in  printed  form,  at 

v;i  >,  a  numU'r  of  his  own  addresses,  essays,  etc.,  chiefly 

on  charitable  and  ndi^nous  topics. 

Mr.  Williams  wa.s  married,  on  June  21. 1880,  to  Miss  Helen 
Ib.p.'.  .Liuu'liter  of  the  late  (b-on;e  T.  Hope,  who  was  fonnerly 
pre.>.ulenl  ••f  tb.-  <'ontincntal  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  New 
York.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams  have  no  children. 


FLOYD  BAKER  WILSON 


THE  great-grandfather  of  Floyd  B.  Wilson  was  a  member  of 
the  Scotch  community  of  the  north  of  Ireland  before  he 
came  to  this  country.  His  grandson,  William  H.  Wilson,  the 
father  of  our  subject,  was  a  farmer  in  Albany  County,  New  York, 
and  is  still  living,  in  retirement,  at  Fonda.  Mr.  Wilson's  mother 
was  of  Enghsh  parentage,  though  herself  born  in  this  country. 

Floyd  Baker  Wilson  was  born  at  Watervhet,  New  York,  on 
June  23, 1845,  on  his  father's  farm,  and  at  the  age  of  seven  years 
was  taken,  with  the  family,  to  Tiibes  Hill,  Montgomery  County, 
New  York.  He  was  prepared  for  college  at  Jonesville  Academy, 
Saratoga  County,  New  York,  and  then  went  West  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  where  he  pursued  the  regular  classical 
course,  and  was  graduated  with  the  degree  of  A.  B.  in  1871. 
Thi'ee  years  later  the  same  institution  gave  him  the  degree  of 
A.  M.  He  also  attended  the  Ohio  State  Law  School,  and  was 
there  graduated  with  the  degi'ee  of  LL.  B.  in  1873.  At  the  age 
of  seventeen  he  began  teaching  school,  and  thus  earned  enough 
money  to  carry  him  through  two  years  at  the  university.  Then, 
at  the  end  of  his  sophomore  year,  he  had  to  leave  the  university 
for  a  couple  of  years  while  he  taught  school  again  and  earned 
enough  money  to  finish  the  course.  This  second  term  of  teach- 
ing was  spent  in  the  high  school  at  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

After  graduation  from  the  Law  School,  Mi*.  Wilson  practised 
law  in  Chicago,  Ilhnois,  from  187-i  to  1880,  and  then  came  to  New 
York.  Here  he  devoted  his  attention  chiefly  to  corporation  law 
and  to  the  promotion  of  mining  and  other  industrial  enterprises. 
His  work  frequently  carried  him  to  foreign  lands,  and  he  has 
thus  traveled  extensively  in  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  in 
Mexico,  Central  America,  and  some   of  the   South  American 
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P'puhli.s.  H.'  has  always,  since  his  coming  hither, maintained 
,1  hiw  ofti.-..  in  this  city,  but  his  other  business  interests  have  for 
>.'ars  surpus-sed  his  praetioe  of  that  profession  in  importance. 
II.  is  now  presid.-nt  and  counsel  of  the  Santa  Baibara  Gold 
IMaeer  Coinpuny,  the  Ruby  (Jold  &  Copper  Company,  and  the 
Arizoim  (told  A;  Copper  Company,  counsel  of  the  Salvador 
Milling  A:  Millini,'  Company,  director  of  the  Santa  Fe  & 
<  Inind  Canon  Kailn)ad  ('..mpany.  and  he  is  interested  in  various 
other  enterprises.  Hichmnnd  Colleire  confen-ed  the  honorary 
dejfree  of  LI..  I).  i>n  Mr.  Wilson  in  June,  IDOl. 

Mr.  Wilson  is  a  H4-publican  in  iM>litics.  Imt  has  held  no  political 
oni'-e.  lie  has  fn-.juently  spoken  in  political  campaii,Mis,  and 
for  ten  yean*  was  an  active  mendjer  of  the  Republican  Clul)  of 
New  York.  He  in  a  member  of  the  Ma.sonic  Order,  belonging' 
to  Kane  l.od^'.-.  No.  4r>4.  FriH"  and  Accepted  Masons,  and  also  to 

the  .\ncient   and    ^ -^d  Scotti.sh  Rite  bodies,  and  to  Mecca 

Temple  of  the  M_.  iriue.     At  the  University  of  Michigan 

he  wa.s  a  inemlwr  of  the  Delta  Kappa  Kpsilon  Fraternity,  and 
is  now  a  meml>er  of  it.s  club  in  this  citv,  and  also  of  the  Lotus 
Club. 

Apart  fn>in  bis  t>fi.fe.<4sional  and  business  activities, Mi'. "Wilson 
Iwus  ulwa_\>  Hi  d  pmnounced  liteniry  tastes.     At  the  uni- 

versity he  excelliHi  in  lileniry  conijwsition,  and  as  an  alumnus 
he  was  tu  Ix'  the  university  jWH't  in  1880  and  its  orator  in 

18S8.     II  '      •     !s.)  a  friMpient  contributor  to  magazines  and 

other  p.  .         1  as  "IlariHT's,"  "Liitjiincott's,"  "Oodey's," 

the   "I  ring   Magazine,"   the  "Metaphysical   Magazine," 

■  Mind,"  etc.,  hi«  article.s  tn»ating  of  travel  and  research.  He 
i>  a  iiKi-f-  r  of  the  Simnish  language,  and  has  jniblished  a  trans- 
lation ,.r  •' I^  Coja  y  el  Kncogido."  In  October,  19U1,  K.  F. 
F.  nno  &  Co.  published  a  .series  of  papei*s  on  advanced  thought 
by  liiin,  under  tlie  title  of  "Paths  to  Power." 

Mr.  Wil.son  nuirrie«l  Mi.ss  Esther  M.  Cleveland,  daughter  of 
llor.Ke  (I.Cleveland,  senior  member  of  the  iron  firm  of  Cleve- 
land, Brown  &  Co.  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  They  have  two  daugli- 
t»rs.  Pearl  Cleveland  Wil.son,  now  a  student  in  Vassar  College, 
and  Bor\\  Madeline  Wilson. 


HENEY  RANDALL  WILSON 


HENRY  RANDALL  WILSON,  the  head  of  the  firm  of 
Wilson  &  Stephens,  who  has  become  prominent  as  a 
banker  and  broker  and  as  a  director  in  many  important  cor- 
porations, comes  of  mixed  Dutch  and  Enghsh  ancestry.  His 
father,  George  Conover  Wilson,  a  dry-goods  merchant,  came 
from  the  Dutch  family  of  Kouenhoven  (Anglicized  into  Conover) 
and  the  English  family  of  Wilson,  while  his  mother,  Eliza  Wil- 
son, was  of  pure  English  ancestry. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  born  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  on 
January  22, 1867,  and  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  that 
city.  His  business  career  was  begun  as  an  of&ce-boy  in  a  whole- 
sale stationery  house,  whence  he  went  into  a  house  engaged  in 
the  metal  trade,  and  later  still  into  a  carpet  house.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-one,  however,  he  tm*ned  away  from  these  occupations 
and  entered  the  busy  whirl  of  WaU  Street,  with  which  he  has 
since  been  successfully  identified. 

Soon  after  his  entry  into  Wall  Street  Mr.  Wilson  became 
cashier  in  a  prominent  banking  house,  and  there  remained  for 
about  thi-ee  years  or  until  he  was  twenty -fom-  years  old.  Then 
he  began  business  on  his  own  account.  His  first  venture  was 
in  partnership  with  James  N.  Brown,  in  the  firm  of  James  N. 
Brown  &  Co.,  bankers.  Five  years  later  this  firm  was  dissolved, 
and  he  then  formed  a  partnership  with  Thomas  W.  Stephens 
Tinder  the  style  of  Wilson  &  Stephens.  This  is  the  present 
banking  firm  of  which  Mr.  Wilson  is  the  head.  It  has  become 
widely  known  for  its  handling  of  bonds  and  for  its  manage- 
ment of  large  corporations,  in  which  Mr.  Wilson  takes  an  active 
interest. 

The  corporations  in  which  Mr.  Wilson  is  a  du-ector  include 
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t*»**   <"  !    <•"-'*  <'«»niimiiy   of   lialtiinor.'.  Marvlaud.  the 

NVw  \  ....    ...  „.iy  (• '■■  ■    •';,.  Kri...  TfU.jrraph  tV:  Ti-lri.h,.no 

(•oni|.ttiiy,    tl».'    T.I  .  ^nipli,   &    Cabk-  Company   of 

AmiTica,  tin*  Knii-k.-rlMH-kiT  Trltpluuu*  CV.nipuny  of  N»\v  Ymk, 
thf  B<)j«ton  &  Niw  York  Ttlfphouf  Company,  the  New  York 
&  (^u.-.ii.s  Kl..tri«-  Liuht  A:  I'ower  Company,  the  Quiney 
(llli,,....  c.s  A:  Kl.M-tri.-  ''•■•■ -My,  the  Newtown  &  Fhishinj; 
<«i'     '  y.  the  Williui:  iN-nnsylvaniu)  Gas  Company, 

th«'  NfW  AuiMtvnlnni  Cn«unlty  Comjmny,  the  Univenwil  Tobacco 
C«»nipftny,  the    N  Match  Company,  the   Security  ^    Iii- 

v.-Mtnunf     ■      '  !'    'shurK.  I*«nnsylvania.  ami  the  Auki- 

ic«n   Aut  ^taohin<•   Comj>any.  Limited.      Mr. 

Wil.Min  I.  .1  with  hirfje  e.'itates  in  the  \Ve.st, 

Aiid  lin*  cnm«'«l  thruuKli  KueoesKfully  the  hquithitiou  of  one 
in       •  '  in  m<  In  his  various  Imsi- 

n<  -   1  .,  ,1  \y\x\\  sudi  men  as 

.la:-        ^,  ' '     ..  >  Stt'ilc.  Charles  H. 

Tw.ttl.   li  !i   E.   (iawtry.   Frank  Tilfonl,  Randal  Morgan, 

i'harlifi  W.  MonM'.  Hfur>'  C.  McCormick,  Jumes  A.  Uary,  and 
F.  1  C.  L 

Mi     .' ilfMin  hii>  •'!  lin«  v   ••  •' ,  •.  '^tioal  office.     He 

in  a   in.  iuImt  of   ft    '  r  of  pi  il   or^'aui/Jitions, 

in  thi«   C«.loniiil   ami   Hefonn   clubs  of  New  York,  the 

M.  .   Chih  of    lialtinion',  th«'  Monmouth   lieach   Countiy 

CI  "  'i  (folf  Club,  the  St>abright  Golf  Club, 

nil. I  .  '  1  ■■  '    ■'■  ('■•■. "M-n-e. 

11,.  ;  Ilia  Louis*^  Harding  of 

HrtH.klyn,  New  York,  and  ha«  live  children:  Ethel  Harding 
\VilH4in'  H.  !•  n  <  Wihion,  Huth  Baldwin  ^Vilson,  Louise 

Tnbb«'  WilMiU.  ami  iw  nry  Conover  Wilson. 


RICHARD  T.  WILSON,  JR. 


AMONG  the  many  Southern  famiUes  which  since  the  Civil 
XA_  War  have  settled  in  New  York  and  other  Northern  cities 
and  have  in  their  new  homes  commanded  social  distinction  and 
achieved  business  success,  none  is  better  known  than  that  of 
Wilson.  Its  head,  Richard  T.  Wilson,  is  a  native  of  Georgia,  in 
which  State  he  and  his  ancestors  before  him  for  several  genera- 
tions occupied  a  conspicuous  place.  In  early  life  he  was  a  suc- 
cessful business  man  and  amassed  a  handsome  fortune.  The 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  however,  disturbed  his  industrial  and 
commercial  pursuits.  Ai'dently  devoted  to  his  native  State,  he 
decided  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  hers  in  the  conflict  with  the 
federal  government.  Accordingly  he  entered  the  Confederate 
army  and  served  throughout  the  war.  His  services  were  highly 
efficient,  and  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  commissary-general. 

Few  States  of  the  South  were  more  ravaged  by  the  war  than 
Georgia,  across  which  Sherman  "  plowed  his  red  furrow."  Its 
industries  were  prostrated,  and  innumerable  private  fortunes 
were  swept  away.  Mr.  Wilson  was  happily  enabled  to  safeguard 
a  large  part  of  his  fortune,  so  that  the  end  of  the  war  found  him 
still  in  affluence.  He  decided,  however,  to  remove  from  Georgia 
to  the  North,  and  so  came  straight  to  New  York,  accompanied 
by  his  wife,  who  had  been  a  Miss  Johnston,  a  member  of  the 
well-known  Johnston  family  of  Macon,  Georgia. 

In  the  Northern  metropolis  the  Wilsons  quickly  gained  and 
established  an  enviable  position.  Mr.  Wilson  f  oimded  a  banking 
house  in  WaU  Street,  which  has  long  ranked  among  the  foremost 
in  the  city,  and  which  has  been  concerned  in  some  of  the  most 
imi^ortant  financial  operations.  The  home  of  the  family  is  on 
Fifth  Avenue  near  Forty-thu'd  Street,  and  it  is  one  of  the  chief 
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jMM'iul  centers  of  the  «-ity.  The  eountry  home  of  the  Wilsous  is 
one  of  the  Ix'St-known  houses  at  New^^ort. 

Mr.  uikI  Mrs.  Wilson  have  two  sons  anil  three  daughters.  Of 
Ih.-  latter,  oii.-  iiiarrie*!  O^iUmi  Go.let,  another  the  Hon.  Michael 
H.  HerlM-rt,  niemln-r  of  a  British  family  of  no})le  rank,  and  tlie 
third.  Corneliu.s  Vanderhilt,  .Tr.  The  eldest  son,  Marshall  Orme 
Wilson,  niiirri.'d  Miss  Caroline  Astor,  daughter  of  the  late 
William  Astnr. 

The  yutinger  <»f  the  two  .sons,  Riohard  T.  Wilson,  Jr.,  is  one 
«»f  the  l>f»t-known  young  men  in  New  York  .sueiety.  He  was  born 
in  New  York  nn«l  etlueated  in  its  private  schools  and  at  Columbia 
CoUeg»»,  from  wlu«-h  hitter  he  was  graduated  in  1887.  He  is  now 
•■ngngiMl  in  the  banking  busine.ss,  with  his  father  and  older 
brother.  In  January,  181)8,  he  was  appointed  a  Commi.s.sioner 
of  Muiiieipal  Slatisties,  in  the  New  York  city  government. 

Mr.  Wijs. .M  was  nn  usher  nt  the  wedding  of  Mi.ss  Consuelo 
Vnnderbilt  and  the  Duke  of  MurllMjrough,  and  has  been  promi- 
nent in  many  i>f  the  niost  im|H)rtant  social  functions  of  recent 
yenr>.  H«>  is  n  memlx-r  of  the  Metropolitan,  Union,  Kuicker- 
jMM-kiT.  St.  Anthony,  Kae4|Uet,  and  New  York  Yacht  clubs,  and 
the  Down-Town  A.ss«KMatiou  of  New  York  city,  the  Country 
Club  of  Westchester  County,  and  the  Columbia  College  Ahnuni 

A- 

.\;,     .,  ..     ii  was  married,  ou  March  12,  1902,  to  Miss  Marion 

Steadman  Ma.son  of  Ito.stou. 
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ALBERT  J.  WISE 


rilHE  migrations  of  American  families  from  one  part  of  the 
J-  United  States  to  another  often  form  a  most  interesting  and 
romantic  study.  In  general,  the  tide  is  supposed  to  set  from  the 
East  to  the  West,  following  the  traditional  "  course  of  empu-e." 
There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  the  rule.  The  West  gives  to 
the  East,  and  the  South  gives  to  the  North,  and  there  are  those 
whose  itineraries  involve  nearly  all  sections  of  the  country.  In 
the  present  case,  for  example,  we  have  to  do  with  one  whose 
family  pilgrimage  begins  in  the  far  South,  makes  its  way  to  the 
middle  West,  and  thence  comes  to  the  oldest  States  of  the  East. 

Albert  J.  Wise,  son  of  Jacob  and  Helen  Wise,  was  born  at 
Lima,  Ohio,  on  September  24,  1872.  His  father,  who  was  an 
extensive  real-estate  proprietor,  and  who  served  in  the  Civil  War 
with  the  Ohio  Volunteers,  came  of  an  old  Louisiana  family, 
whose  members  in  a  former  generation  were  among  the  earliest 
pioneer  settlers  of  Ohio,  then  known  as  the  Northwest  Territory. 

After  receiving  a  thorough  education  in  the  elementary 
branches  in  his  native  place,  Mr.  Wise  went  to  South  Williams- 
town,  Massachusetts,  and  was  a  student  in  the  well-known 
Grreylock  Institute.  There  he  was  prepared  to  begin  a  college 
course.  Finally  he  entered  Yale  University,  and  there  completed 
his  academic  training. 

Mr.  Wise's  studies  included  a  course  in  law,  upon  the  comple- 
tion of  which  he  was  enabled  to  begin  the  practice  of  that  pro- 
fession. With  that  end  in  view  he  came  to  New  York  city,  and 
in  1891  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  The  next  year  he  began  work 
in  the  of&ce  of  Lambert  S.  Quackenbush,  and  there  reinforced 
his  scholastic  knowledge  with  that  gained  only  through  practical 
experience.     His  work  in  that  office  was  so  eminently  satisfac- 
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tor>',  lioth  to  hmiHt»lf  ami  to  Mr.  Quackeubush,  that  the  next 
y.  ar.  1893,  hf  iKN-aiuo  a  partner  iu  the  firm  of  Quackeubush  & 

All  thf  Ifanunl  iin>fi«jM<i<»ns  an*  now  much  speoiahzed,  that  of 
t!u«  hiw  aiiiMti;;  theuj.  Mr.  Wist'  i.s,  of  course,  famiUar  with  the 
wh<.  ■'•  (if  hiw  pnictice.     But  he  has  i)ai(l  cspecuil 

att.iii  1..I1  !.•  r,.-  ov«i  hjMTiahifs  wliioh  in  New  York  are  perliaps 
m"->t  pn»iiii.siiii»  tif  all,  iiunu-ly,  <'(.iiK)nition  law  and  real-estate 
law.  In  t!i'  -•  hr  luiN  nmde  hini.stdf  an  expt-rt,  and  in  them  he 
has  s.  .iirt'd  for  hiniiMdf  and  his  tinn  one  of  the  best  practices  in 
N.-w  York. 

Sn  '•  ' ••  •     ^ ''•    led  Mr.  Wise  into  intimate 

ndai     :  --  fiiterprises,  and  he  is  now 

ofKcinlly  ooniui'ttHl  with  a  numlM-r  of  corporations.  He  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Standartl  Carl)onntinjj  Company,  president  of  the 
K. .«!.•!•  Trust    ''  tion.  pn-sident  of  the  Bunnell  Telet;ra]>hie 

.f   '    '     etrieal  i  i-»ny,  Jind  a  ilin-etor  of  the  A.  D.  Ashmeatl 

(        _      iy. 

Mr.  WiNi.  hn«  taken  an  active  intere.st  in  |M)litic.s  as  a  citizen, 
hut  hn.s  never  H«>U(;ht  {Ktlitienl  di.stinetion  and  has  held  no  public 
oftl't  •,  ..f  ii 

?!.;-•  ;i  numlM'r  of  clubs  and  other  social  orgaui- 

.  nuiy  U-  mentioned  the  New  York  Yacht 

Club,  the  Atlantic  Ya«"ht  Club,  th»<  Knickerbocker  Yacht  Club, 

the   Ma  •    Club,  the  New   York  Club,  the  Nassjiu 

t  •  .    .;    ciui,^  tlje  Ohio  Society,  and  the  Phi 

< '  ....  I . 

Mr.  Wis««  wftH  mnrrieil,  in  April,  1896,  to  Mi.ss  Gertnide  V. 
Bunnell,  dnuK'ht«>r  of  the  late  Jesse  H.  Bunnell  of  Brooklyn, 
S'ew  York. 


JOHN  DAVID  WOLFE 


A  MONG  the  eminent  business  men  and  public-spirited  citizens 
x\_  of  New  York  in  the  first  part  of  the  last  century,  a  leading 
place  was  occupied  by  John  David  Wolfe,  who  was  born  in  New 
York  city  on  July  2,  1792.  His  father  before  him  was  also  a 
prominent  citizen  of  New  York,  having  served  with  distinction 
in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  at  its  close  having  engaged  in 
the  hardware  trade,  in  wliich  he  attained  marked  success. 

John  David  Wolfe  was  carefully  educated,  but  did  not  seek  a 
professional  career.  On  the  contrary,  he  entered  the  hardware 
business  with  his  father.  In  time  he  succeeded  his  father  in 
the  proprietorship  and  management  of  the  fine  trade  which  the 
latter  had  built  up,  and  conducted  it  successfully  for  a  number 
of  years.  He  also  engaged  in  extensive  real-estate  operations, 
and  in  the  latter  was  notably  fortunate.  His  foresight  in  pur- 
chasing real  estate  was  generally  imerring,  and  in  consequence 
he  realized  large  i>rofits  from  many  of  his  investments.  Thus  at 
the  age  of  only  fifty  years  he  was  enabled  to  retire  from  busi- 
ness with  an  ample  fortune,  and  to  devote  his  attention  for  the 
remainder  of  his  long  and  useful  life  to  philanthropic  works. 

Mr.  Wolfe  was  for  many  years  identified  with  Trinity  (Protes- 
tant Episcopal)  Church  in  New  York,  and  was  a  vestryman  of 
it.  Later  he  became  a  member  of  Orace  Church,  and  was  its 
senior  warden.  He  was  associated  with  the  manifold  activities 
of  both  those  great  parishes,  and  substantially  contributed  to 
their  efficiency.  In  the  general  affairs  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  in  the  United  States  he  was  deeply  interested.  He 
prepared  and  at  his  own  expense  published  and  distributed  a 
"  Mission  Service  "  consisting  of  appropriate  selections  from  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.     This  work  was  highly  commended, 
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aiul  was  niitl  is  wi.loly  used  in  tlu-  church  throughout  the  land. 
It  was  tmnslat.-d  int..  (J.-niiaji.  Fn-ndi.  Spanish,  and  Italian, 
and  ni<.r»'  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  copies  of  it 
won*  put  into  circulation.  Mr.  Wolfe  took  niu.'h  interest  in 
church  work  ou  the  frontier  of  ciWlization,  and  was  munificent 
'"  "  l""'!      ■  ■!'  in   his  gifts  and  aid  to  such  dioceses  as 

thi)s««  ot  :.  ....  ,^...  Kan.sjis,  Colorado,  Iowa,  Utah,  Nevada,  and 
Orejjon. 

Tho  relief  of  orplmns  and  the  aged  and  the  reformation  of 
pri.HonerM  wen«  nuitters  whieh  lay  close  to  Mr.  Wolfe's  heart,  as 
did    also   the    matt.-r   of   geiienil   and   speeial    education.      He 

found.d  tlie  Hi'l.  v;.  1 1  for  (lirls  and  Wolfe's  Hall  at  Denver, 

Colonido.     Hf  1  a  dio<"esan   school  for  girls   at   To- 

jM-ka.  Kansas.  He  .-n-etcd  at  his  own  cost  a  line  building  for 
thf  T  I  of  Kenytiii  College.     Ho  gave  a  fund  for 

the  1  .ij'  — ■    ..1    Ml  -  of  Bethany  at  To])eka,  Kansas.     He 

hnilt  ;■  I;..mp   f.r  .  and  destitute  rhildren  and  for  impov- 

^ :  '  1  in  Suffolk  County  on  Long  Island.     In 

conjun«'!ion  with  I'eter  ('<M)|M»r,  he  founded  the  ''  Sheltering 
AnHK"  eharity  in  New  Y«»rk  city.  He  was  interested  in  the 
C«tn''''  '•■  ■  lit  of  St.  •lohnland,  was  its  rti*st  president,  and  for 
the  I  ier  of  his  life  tln-n-after  was  one  of  its  mo.st  liheral 

HUpjMjrters.  He  was  president  of  tile  Working- women's  Pro- 
t«'<'iivi-  I'nion,  vice-prt'sident  of  the  Society  of  the  New  York 
H.'^I'ifal,  and  an  offieer  or  nieinher.  and  always  an  aetive  one, 
,,j"  ,|,  .  .  r. .Its  other  religious,  li.n.  \.il.iii.  .-iiid  '-ducational  or- 
iraiii. 

Mr.  Wolfe  wns  electe«l  president  of  the  American  Museum  of 
Natund  Historj-  in  New  Y«)rk  on  April  G.  1869,  and  tilled  that 
plae..  with  J      •  itahility  and  profit  to  the  public  until  his 

death.  \  ■  _..  -  t  actively  ••oncerned  in  finance,  he  as- 
sisted I!  ly  in  the  organization  of  at  least  two  national 
hank,s  in  New  York.  He  was  not  a  dub-man,  but  he  was 
wid.lv  known  in  society,  and  was  universally  esteemed  as  one  of 
til.'  nio--  •  •  '  '•  :>inte.l  citizens  of  the  metropolis.  His  dispo- 
..»iti.»n  V  ,  an.l  l.>vable.  He  was  always  amiable  and 
appi              le.  mill  was  jiarticularly  unostentatious. 

lie  ninrri.'.l  Miss  D.ipithea  Ann  Lorillard,  .^^econd  daughter  of 
iVter  Lorillar.1,  who  bore  him  two  daughtei-s.     One  of  these 
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died  at  an  early  age.  The  other,  Miss  Catherine  Lorillard  Wolfe, 
hved  long  to  carry  on  his  noble  works,  and  to  administer  his  for- 
tune in  a  worthy  and  beneficent  manner.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  Miss  Wolfe  devoted  her  life  largely  to  benevolent  works. 
She  gave  large  sums  of  money  to  Grace  Chm"ch,  to  St.  Luke's 
Hospital,  to  St.  Johnland,  to  Griswold  College,  to  Union  College, 
and  to  the  diocesan  house  in  Lafayette  Place,  New  York.  By 
her  will  she  gave  an  endowment  of  $550,000  to  Grace  Church 
and  $200,000  and  a  priceless  collection  of  works  of  art  to  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 

John  David  Wolfe  died,  full  of  years  and  honors,  on  May  17, 
1872,  and  after  his  death  many  of  his  good  deeds  became  known 
which  he  had  kept  from  the  world's  knowledge  during  his 
hfetime. 
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^j^'" ■    '    ■      "      ■  '1   vilhmi'   <"f  Amawalk,  in   the 

'  ~  .  ;,  r  Ctiunty,  New  York,  contains 

nittuy  lii.iton.-  nlj.  >,  r  with  curious  interost  l»y  the  suni- 

m«T  vij«itor,  o*  wi«ll  an  by  thi*  luoru  can'ful  student  of  olden  times. 

t«>ad  of  tlie  Wright  family, 
^".     The  Wriirht  family  in  the 
'"  -,  -    interuuirrietl  with  many  prumi- 

nont  \V.  or  I'ounty  fanulies,  and  has  heconie  thoroughly 

1  the  hihtor}'  and  welfare  of  that  interesting  re- 

k'l'H.     in  li  'U  Ihivid  H.  Wright,  a  fanner,  married 

\t     '    '    V    "-  •     '■  the  Well-known  Archer  family  of 

\  has  IxH'U  settled  in  Westchester 

County  for  mor»»  than  two  conturies.     In  the  last  centurj-  the 
A  ru-d  mui*h  nL«al  estate  at  Youkers,  but  it  was,  unhap- 

I  ."onverteil  into  continental  currency,  with  disastrous 

'  :.in  Wright,  a  son  of  this  couple,  was  ])orn  in 

N.  w  ^  .  rk  city,  on  IKvemlwrlU.  1H44.     He  attended  the  old  Thir- 

.)!,  ami  there,  and  through  his  home 
rieni'e,  he  acquin»<l  an  excellent  edu- 

,■,  ,s  to  which  he  devoted  himself  with 

11.  of  stenogniphy,  and,  becoming  expert  in  it, 

hv  pn>i<«'ntlv  di-c-idetl  to  make  the  pmctice  thereof  his  business  in 
life. 

-'       ;ui  u^.^"|•thy  choice.     At  that  time  there  were 

.«w  comiH-t.-nt   shorthand  n-porters  in  the  com- 

u.  d.  the  number  of  them  in  the  whole  United  States 

couUl  lie  n'odily  counted.     For  one  who  was  really  proficient  and 

a.-.'urato  then.>'wa.s  always  plenty  of  emplojTnent,  at  good  pay. 
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Mr.  Wright  was  highly  proficient.  He  made  a  specialty  of  law 
reporting,  and  soon  became  noted  as  one  of  the  most  expert  re- 
porters in  the  courts  of  the  city,  possessing  aUke  great  speed 
and  unfailing  accuracy.  Nor  was  his  work  altogether  confined 
to  the  law-courts.  He  also  engaged  in  miscellaneous  work, 
including  some  for  newspapers,  and  a  good  deal  for  the  Repuh- 
Ucan  party  organization.  Indeed,  one  of  his  earliest  engage- 
ments was  that  of  ofiicial  stenographer  to  the  National  Republican 
Committee  during  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1868.  This  was 
a  highly  important  piece  of  work,  and  it  was  performed  with  ad- 
mirable success.  Through  it  Mr.  Wright  became  acquainted  with 
many  leading  politicians  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  thus 
gained  for  himseK  a  firm  standing  in  political  Ufe.  Four  years 
later  he  was  again  engaged  in  the  same  work,  in  the  campaign 
of  1872.  For  a  time,  also,  Mr.  Wright  was  employed  on  the  staff 
of  the  "Tribune." 

Mr.  Grinnell,  when  he  was  Collector  of  the  Port  of  New  York, 
appointed  Mr.  Wright  stenographer  of  the  law  division  of  the 
custom-house,  and  this  was  the  beginning  of  a  long  service 
there.  He  became  subsequently  the  chief  clerk  of  the  law  di- 
vision, then  and  always  after  the  center  of  the  adjustment  of 
the  contentions  and  snarls  incident  to  the  administration  of  the 
ciistoms  statutes,  and  served  as  its  Acting  Deputy  Collector  dur- 
ing the  collectorships  of  Edwin  A.  Merritt  and  William  H.  Rob- 
ertson. 

When  the  advent  of  the  Cleveland  administration  changed  the 
pohtical  complexion  of  the  custom-house,  Mr.  Wright  changed  his 
occupation,  and,  being  recognized  as  an  authority  on  customs  law 
and  practice,  became  the  representative  of  many  importers  in 
their  deahngs  with  the  government,  both  at  the  custom-house 
and  before  the  board  of  general  appraisers,  and  directly  with 
the  Treasmy  Department  at  Washington.  In  this  pursuit  his 
long  experience  in  the  customs  service  has  proved  of  much  value 
to  his  patrons  and  to  himself. 

Apart  from  liis  employment  in  the  customs  service  Mr.  Wright 
has  held  no  pohtical  place,  and  has  taken  httle  part  in  pohtics. 

Mr.  Wright  is  married,  his  wife  having  formerly  been  Miss 
Emma  Parsons  of  Keokuk,  Iowa. 
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\MoN(i  the  <}frmun  eh-nu'iit  of  Amoricau  citizenship,  with 
L  itM  Hterlinn  qujiUtiis  of  mimi  uml  heart,  the  Zaiss  family 
has  for  two  generations  CKH-upied  an  honorable  place.  John 
l,.-.,.nr.i  Zi--  of  lMiiIa.l.lphia  was  for  many  years  a  leading 
imiH.rt.  T  iiii.i  luanufa'tunr  of  silk  ribbons,  ^imps,  and  similar 
rimhIm.  To  him  and  his  wife,  JuUa  Zaiss,  was  bora,  in  Pliiladel- 
phin,  on  May  I>,  IHOO,  a  son  to  whom  they  gave  the  name  of 
Kuk'-nf.  Not  long  Jlfte^^vanl  they  removed  to  New  York,  and 
in  this  ejty  Kugenr  Ziiiss  siw-nt  his  boyhood  and  received  his 

(Hliii-ntion  at  a  <}••• aiuulemy. 

tlarly  in  lif*-  h<  what  was  destined  to  become  a  note- 

worthy nienantile  eaniT.     His  first  engagement  was  as  an ofl&ce 
i,  Choate  &  Smith,  in  which  place  he  served 
law  V  *.  however,  to  his  likin<;,  and  he  soon 

■  •  of  ,  ...,  .    .  :uent  to  the  offices  of  the  Standard 
Mip.'uiy.     There  he  was  at  firet  an  errand  boy. 
;ty,  and  aptitmle  for  the  business  won 
tiiivr  prouiotioji,  until,  after  twelve  years  of  service 
•s  of  employment,  he  was  admitted  to  the  firm  as  a 

y  was  reorganized  in  1890,  and  from  it  the  new 
tirni  of  A.  lieller  &  Co.  was  fonned.  In  that  change  he  was  the 
prmi.    •  an«l  he  ii-inained  an  inthuuitial  member  of  the 

li..u-^.-.  ^i\  yarn  later  another  ehanjie  was  made.  A  new  firm 
was  organized,  «in»ler  the  name  of  Zaiss,  Wersba  &  Co.,  of  which 
Mr.  Ziii.Hs  was  the  head.  That  arrangement  still  prevails,  and 
has  iHH'n  marked  thnnighout  ^vith  high  success.  The  business 
of  th.-  firm  is  the  -  that  of  the  original  house,  the  manu- 

faotun-  of  cloaks  ;i;.  .  .  ...i.-^  for  women's  w.ar.  and  the  firm  occu- 
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pies  a  commanding  position  in  that  important  department  of 
industry. 

Mr.  Zaiss  has  been  too  busy  a  man  to  attend  to  many  outside 
matters,  or  to  take  any  part  in  politics,  save  as  an  intelligent 
private  citizen.  He  is,  however,  a  member  of  various  clubs,  in 
which  he  finds  social  enjoyment  and  respite  from  the  cares  of 
business.  Among  these  are  the  Brooklyn  Germania  Club,  the 
Crescent  Athletic  Club  of  Brooklyn,  the  Merchants'  Central  Club 
of  New  York,  and  the  Boonton  Fish  and  Game  Club  of  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  Zaiss  was  married,  on  July  29, 1890,  to  Mrs.  M.  J.  Martin. 
They  make  their  home  in  the  borough  of  Brooklyn,  and  now 
have  two  children — Eugenia  Buchanan  Zaiss  and  Leonard  Carl 
Zaiss. 

Mr.  Zaiss  is  interested  in  his  business,  not  merely  for  the  sake 
of  personal  profit,  abundant  as  the  latter  has  been  to  him,  but 
with  an  earnest  desire  to  promote  its  general  welfare  and  improve 
its  general  methods.  He  devotes  much  time  to  wi-iting  articles 
concerning  the  trade  for  the  "  Dry  Goods  Economist,"  "  Cloaks 
and  Furs,"  and  the  "  Cloak  Buyer."  In  these  he  endeavors  to 
point  out  and  correct  the  evils  which  exist  in  the  trade,  and  to 
set  forth  to  the  retailer  the  essential  facts  of  the  "  inside  work- 
ings "  of  it.  There  are  many  points  in  the  manufacture  of  gar- 
ments which  are  unknown  to  those  not  actually  engaged  in  the 
work,  and  yet  which  should  be  known  to  all  who  handle  those 
garments  in  the  retail  trade.  Such  knowledge  Mr.  Zaiss  strives 
to  convey  to  those  who  need  it,  and  thus  tries  to  raise  the  stan- 
dard of  the  industry  to  the  level  of  those  of  older  standing.  In 
this  way  he  is  of  much  assistance  to  others  in  the  business,  and 
has  come  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  foremost  expert  authorities 
in  the  cloak-making  trade. 
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